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THE  following  EfTays,  (which 
were  read  in  a  private  literary  fociety 
many  years  ago),  having  been  feen 
and  approved  of  by  fome  learned 
perfons  in  England,  are  now  publifh-> 
ed  at  their  defire.  In  writing  them 
out  for  the  prefs,  confiderable  amende 
ments  were  made,  and  new  obfer- 
vations  added  ;  and  hence  one  or 
two  flight  anachronifms  have  arifen, 
which,  as  they  affect  not  the  fenfe, 
it  was  not  thought  neceflary  to  guard 
againft. 
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AS    THEY    AFFECT    THE    MIND; 

Written  in    the   year  1762. 


TH  E  rules  of  every  ufeful  art  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds.  Some 
are  neceflary  to  the  accomplimment 
of  the  end  propofed  by  the  artift, 
and  are  therefore  denominated  EfTential 
Rules ;  while  others,  called  Ornametal  or 
Mechanical,  have  no  better  foundation  than 
the  practice  of  fome  great  performer,  whom 
it  has  become  the  fafliion  to  imitate.  The 
latter  are  to  be  learned  from  the  communi- 
cations of  the  artift,  or  by  obferving  his 
A  2  work  : 
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work  :  the  former  may  be  invefligated  up- 
on the  principles  of  reafon  and  philofophy. 
Thefe  two  daffes  of  rules,  however  differ- 
ent, have  often  been  confounded  by  critical 
writers,  without  any  material  injury  to  art, 
or  any  great  inconvenience,  either  to  the  art- 
ift  or  to  his  difciple.  For  frequently  it  hap- 
pens, that  faihion  and  philofophy  coin- 
cide ;  and  that  an  artift  gives  the  law  in  his 
profeffion,  whofe  principles  are  as  juft  as  his 
performance  is  excellent.  Such  has  been  the 
fate  of  Poetry  in  particular.  Homer,  whom 
we  confider  as  the  founder  of  this  art,  be- 
caufe  we  have  none  more  ancient  to  refer 
to,  appears,  in  the  ftructure  of  his  two  poems, 
to  have  proceeded  upon  a  view  of  things  e- 
qually  comprehenfive  and  rational :  nor  had 
Ariftotle,  in  laying  down  the  philofophy  of 
the  art,  any  thing  more  to  do,  than  to  trace 
out  the  principles  of  his  contrivance.  What 
the  great  critic  has  left  on  this  fubjecl:,  proves 
Homer  to  have  been  no  lefs  admirable  as  a 
philofopher  than  as  a  poet ;  porTefTed  not  on- 
ly of  unbounded  imagination,  and  all  the 
powers  of  language,  but  alfo  of  a  mod  exact 
judgement,  which  could  at  once  propofe  a 
noble  end,  and  devife  the  very  bed  means  of 


attaining  it. 


An  art,  thus  founded  on  reafon,  could  not 
fail  to  be  durable.  The  propriety  of  the 
Homeric  mode  of  invention  has  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  learned  in  all  ages  ;  eve- 
ry real  improvement  which  particular  branch- 
es 
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cs  of  the  art  may  have  received  fince  his 
time,  has  been  conducted  upon  his  princi- 
ples ;  and  poets,  who  never  heard  of  his 
name,  have,  merely  by  their  own  good  fenfe, 
been  prompted  to  tread  the  path,  which  he, 
guided  by  the  fame  internal  monitor,  had 
trod  before  them.  And  hence,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  apparent  licentioufnefs,  true  Poetry 
is  a  thing  perfectly  rational  and  regular ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  ftrictly  philofophical, 
than  that  part  of  criticifm  may  and  ought  to 
be,  which  unfolds  the  general  characters  that 
diftinguifh  it  from  other  kinds  of  compofi- 
tion. 

Whether  the  following  difcourfe  will  in 
any  degree  juftify  this  lad  remark,  is  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  reader.  It  afpires  to  little  other 
praife,  than  that  of  plain  language  and  fa- 
miliar illuftration ;  difclaiming  all  paradoxi- 
cal opinions  and  refined  theories,  which  are 
indeed  fhowy  in  the  appearance,  and  not  of 
difficult  invention,  but  have  no  tendency 
to  diflufe  knowledge,  or  enlighten  the  hu- 
man mind  ;  and  which,  in  matters  of  tafte 
that  have  been  canvaffed  by  mankind  thefe 
two  thoufand  yeai<s,  would  feem  to  be  pe- 
culiarly incongruous. 

The  train  of  thought  that  led  me  into 
this  inquiry  was  fuggefted  by  a  conversation 
many  years  ago,  in  which  I  had  taken  the 
freedom  to  offer  an  opinion  different  from 
what  was  maintained  by  the  company,  but 
warranted,  as  I  then  thought,  and  itill  think, 

by 
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by  the  greateft  authorities  and  the  bed  rea-3 
•Tons.  It  was  pleaded  againft  me,  that  tafte 
is  capricious,  and  criticifm  variable  ;  and 
that  the  rules  of  Ariftotle's  Poetics,  being 
founded  in  the  practice  of  Sophocles  and 
Homer,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  poems 
of  other  ages  and  nations.  I  admitted  the 
plea,  as  far  as  thefe  rules  are  local  and  tem- 
porary; but  afferted,  that  many  of  them, 
being  founded  in  nature,  were  indifpen- 
fable,  and  could  not  be  violated  without 
fuch  impropriety,  as,  though  overlooked  by 
fome,  would  always  be  ofFenfive  to  the  great- 
er part  of  readers,  and  obftruct  the  general 
end  of  poetical  composition :  and  that  it 
would  be  no  lefs  abfurd,  for  a  poet  to  violate 
the  ejfential  rules  of  his  art,  and  juftify  him- 
felf  by  an  appeal  from  the  tribunal  of  A- 
riftotle,  than  for  a  mechanic  to  conftrucl: 
an  engine  on  principles  inconfiftent  with  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  excufe  himfelf  by  dis- 
claiming the  authority  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

The  characters  that  diflinguifh  poetry  from 
other  works  of  literature,  belong  either  to 
the  Subject,  or  to  the  Language  :  fo  that 
this   difcourfe   naturally  refolves   itfelf  into 

two  parts. What  we  have  to  fay  on  Mu- 

fic  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  nrft. 


PART 


PART         I. 

Poetry  considered  with 
respect  to  its  matter 
or    Subject. 


WHEN  we  affirm,  that  every  art  or 
contrivance  which  has  a  meaning 
muft  have  an  end,  we  only  repeat 
an  identical  proportion  :  and  when  we  fay, 
that  the  effential  or  indifpenfable  rules  of  an 
art  are  thofe  that  direct  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  end  propofed  by  the  artift,  we 
repeat  a  definition  whereof  it  would  be  cap- 
tious to  controvert  the  propriety.  And  there- 
fore, before  we  can  determine  any  thing  in 
regard  to  the  effential  rules  of  this  art,  we 
muft  form  an  idea  of  its  End  or  Destina- 
tion, 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER     I. 


Of  the   end   of    Poetical    Compofi- 
tion. 


THat  one  end  of  Poetry,  in  its  firft  in- 
flitution,  and  in  every  period  of  its  pro- 
grefs,  muft  have  been,  to  give  pleasure, 
will  hardly  admit  of  any  doubt.  If  men 
firft  employed  it  to  exprefs  their  adoration  of 
fuperior  and  invifible  beings,  their  gratitude 
to  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  their  admi- 
ration of  moral,  intellectual,  or  corporeal  ex- 
cellence, or,  in  general,  their  love  of  what 
was  agreeable  in  their  own  fpeeies,  or  in  o- 
ther  parts  of  Nature  ;  they  muft  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  endeavoured  to  make  their  poe- 
try pleafing  ;  becaufe,  otherwife,  it  would 
have  been  unfuitable  to  the  occafion  that 
gave  it  birth,  and  to  the  fentiments  it  was 
intended  to  enliven.  Or  if,  with  Horace, 
we  were  to  believe,  that  it  was  firft  ufed  as 
a  vehicle  to  convey  into  favage  minds  the 
principles  of  government  and.  civility  * ;  ftill 

we 


*  The  honour  of  civilizing  mankind,    is  by  the  poets 

afcribed  to  poetry,  (Bor.  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  391.) » —  by  the 

orator,     to    oratory,    (Cicero,  de  Orat.  lib.  1.   §33')»"~ * 

and  by  others   to   philofophy,    (Cicero,    de  Orat.  lib.  1. 

Z  §  36* 
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we  muft  allow,  that  one  chief  thing  attended 
to  in  its  compofition  muft  have  been,  to  give 
it  charms  fumcient  to  engage  the  ear  and  cap- 
tivate the  heart  of  an  unthinking  audience. 
In  latter  times,  the  true  poet,  though  in 
chufing  materials  he  never  loft  fight  of  utility, 
yet  in  giving  them  form,  (and  it  is  the  form 
chiefly  that  diftinguifhes  poetry  from  other 
writings),  has  always  made  the  entertain- 
ment of  mankind  his  principal  concern.  In- 
deed, we  cannot  conceive,  that,  independ- 
ently on  this  confideration,  men  would  ever 
have  applied  themfelves  to  arts  fo  little  ne- 
cefTary  to  life,  and  withal  fo  difficult,  as 
mufic,  painting,  and  poetry.  Certain  it  is, 
that  a  poem,  containing  the  moft  important 
truths,  would  meet  with  a  cold  reception, 
if  deflitute  of  thofe  graces  of  found,  inven- 
tion, and  language,  whereof  the  fole  end 
and  aim  is,  to  give  pleafure. 

But  is  it  not  the  end  of  this  art,  to  injlrua^ 
as  well  as  to  pleafe  ?  Verfes,  that  give  plea- 
fure only,  without  profit, — what  are  they 
but  chiming  triiles  ?  And  if  a  poem  were 
to  pleafe,  and  at  the  fame  time,  inftead  of 
improving,  to  corrupt  the  mind,  would  it 
not  deferve  to  be  coniidered  as  a  poifon  ren- 

§  36.  37.;  and  Tiifc.  Qiicjl.  lib.  $.  $  5.). It  is  pro- 
bably a  gradual  thing,  the  effect  of  many  co-operating 
caufes ;  and  proceeding  rather  from  favourable  accidents, 
or  the  fpecial  appointment  of  Heaven,  than  from  the  ait 
and  contrivance  of  men. 

Vol.  II.  B  dered 
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dered  doubly  dangerous  and  deteftable  by  its 
alluring  qualities  ? — All  this  is  true:  and 
yet  pleafure  is  undoubtedly  the  immediate 
aim  of  all  thofe  artifices  by  which  poetry  is 
diftinguifhed  from  other  compolitions,  —  of 
the  harmony,  the  rhythm,  the  ornamented 
language,  the  compact  and  diversified  fable  : 
for  I  believe  it  will  be  allowed,  that  a  plain 
treatife,  deftitute  of  all  thefe  beauties,  might 
be  made  to  convey  more  inflruclion  than  a- 
ny  poem  in  the  world.  As  writing  is  more 
excellent  than  painting,  and  fpeech  than  mu- 
fic,  on  account  of  its  fuperior  ufefulnefs  ;  fo 
a  difcourfe,  containing  profitable  information 
even  in  a  rude  ftyle,  may  be  more  excellent, 
becaufe  more  ufeful,  than  any  thing  in  Ho- 
mer or  Virgil  :  but  fuch  a  difcourfe  par- 
takes no  more  of  the  nature  of  poetry,  than 
language  docs  of  melody,  or  a  manufcript  of 
a  picture  ;  whereas  an  agreeable  piece  of 
writing  may  be  poetical,  though  it  yield  little 
or  no  inftruction.  To  inftruct,  is  an  end 
common- to  all  good  writing,  to  all  poetry, 
all  hiftory,  all  found  philofophy.  But  of 
thefe  laft  the  principal  end  is  to  inftruct ; 
and  if  this  fingle  end  be  accomplifhed,  the 
philofopher  and  the  hiftorian  will  be  allowed 
to  have  acquitted  themfelves  well  :  but  the 
poet  mult  do  a  great  deal  for  the  fake  of 
pleafure  only ;  and  if  he  fail  to  pleafe,  he 
may  indeed  deferve  praife  on  other  accounts, 

but  as  a  poet  he  has  done  nothing. But. 

4o  not  fultorians  and  philofophers,  as  well  as 

poets. 
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poets,  make  it  their  ftudy  to  pleafc  their  read- 
ers ?  They  generally  do :  but  the  former 
pleafe,  that  they  may  inftruct ;  the  latter 
inftruct,  that  they  may  the  more  effectual- 
ly pleafe.  Pleafing,  though  uninftructive, 
poetry  may  gratify  a  light  mind;  and  what 
tends  even  to  corrupt  the  heart  may  gra- 
tify profligates:  but  the  true  poet  addrefles 
his  work,  not  to  the  giddy,  nor  to  the  worth- 
lefs,  nor  to  any  party,  but  to  mankind ;  and, 
if  he  means  to  pleafe  the  general  tafte,  muft 
often  employ  inftruction  as  one  of  the  arts 
that  minifler  to   this  kind  of  plealure. 

The  neceflity  of  this  arifes  from  a  circum- 
flance  in  human  nature,  which  is  to  man 
(as  Erafmus  in  Pope's  opinion  was  to  the 
priefthood)  "  at  once  his  glory  and  his 
ihame  ;"  namely,  that  the  human  mind,  un- 
lefs  when  debafed  by  paflion  or  prejudice, 
never  fails  to  take  the  fide  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue :  —  a  fad  reflection,  when  it  leads  us  to 
confider  the  debafing  influence  of  paflion  and 
prejudice;  but  a  moft  comfortable  one,  when 
it  directs  our  view  to  the  original  dignity 
and  rectitude  of  the  human  foul.  To  favour 
virtue,  and  fpeak  truth,  and  take  pleafure 
in  thofe  who  do  fo,  is  natural  to  man ;  to 
act  otherwife,  requires  an  effort,  does  vio- 
lence to  nature,  and  always  implies  feme  evil 
purpofe  in  the  agent.  The  iirft,  like  pro- 
greilive  motion,  is  eafy  and  graceful ;  the 
laft  is  unfeemly  and  difficult,  like  walk- 
ing fide-ways,  or  backwards.  The  one  is 
B  2  fo 
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fo  common,  that  it  is  little  attended  to,  and 
when  it  becomes  the  object  of  attention,  is 
always  confidered  as  an  energy  fukable  to 
moral  and  rational  nature  :  the  other  has  a 
ftrangenefs  in  it,  that  provokes  at  once  our 
furprife  and  difapprobation.  And  hence  the 
virtuous  character  of  the  ancient  chorus  * 
was  reconcileable,  not  only  to  probability, 
but  to  real  matter  of  fact.— —The  drama- 
tic poets  of  Greece  rightly  judged,  that  great 
perfons,  like  thofe  who  appear  in  tragedy, 
engaged  in  any  great  action,  aFe  never  with- 
out attendants  or  fpectators,  or  thofe  at 
leaft  who  obferve  their  conduct,  and  make 
remarks  upon  it.  And  therefore,  together 
with  the  perfons  principally  concerned,  they 
always  introduced   attendants   or   fpectators 

*  A&Oris  partes  chorus,  officiumque  virile 
Defendat         ■■    ■■ 

Ille  bonis  faveatque,,  et  confilietur  amicey 
Et  regat  ira-tos,  et  amet  pacare  tumentes  ; 
Ille  dapes  laudet  menfse  brevis ;  ille  falubrero 
Juftitiam,.  legefqrae,  et  apertis  otia  portis; 
J  lie  tegat  commifTa,  Deofque  precetur,  et  oret, 
Ut  redeat  miferis,  abeat  fortuna  fuperbis. 

Hor.  Jr.  Poet.  verf.  195". 

*'  Let  the  chorus?  like  the  player,  fupport  a  eharac- 
•*  er,  and  let  it  a£t  a  manly  part.  Let  it  favour  the 
"  good,  and  give  friendly  counfel,  and  reftrain  the  angry,, 
"  and  love  to  eompofe  the  fwellings  of  paffion.  Let  it 
((  celebrate  the  praiies  of  temperance,  of  falutary  ju- 
"  ftice,  of  law,  and  of  peace,  with  open  gates  :  let  it 
•«  be  faithful  to  its  truft,  and  fupplicate  the  Gods,  and' 
61  pray,  that  fortune  may  return  to  the  afflicted,  and' 
f*  forfake  the  haughty." 
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on  the  ftage,  who,  by  the  mouth  of  one  of 
their  number,  joined  occafionally  in  the  dia- 
logue, and  were  called  the  Chorus.  That 
this  artifice,  though  perhaps  it  might  not 
fuit  the  modern  drama,  had  a  happy  effect 
in  beautifying  the  poetry,  illuftrating  the 
morality,  and  heightening  the  probability, 
of  the  ancient,  is  a  point,  which  in  my  opi- 
nion admits  of  fufficient  proof,  and  has  in 
fact  been  fully  proved  by  Mr  Mafon,  in  his 
Letters,  and  admirably  exemplified  in  his 
Elfrida  and  Caraclacus ;  two  poems  that  do 
honour  to  the  Englilh  tongue,  and  to  mo- 
dern genius.  But  I  do  not  now  enter  into 
any  controverfy  on  the  fubject  :  I  fpeak  of 
it  with  a  view  only  to  obferve,  that  the  pro- 
priety of  the  character  affigned  to  the  chorus 
is  founded  on  that  moral  propenfity  above 
mentioned.  For  to  introduce  a  company  of 
unprejudiced  perfons,  even  of  the  vulgar, 
witneffing  a  great  event,  and  yet  not  pitying 
the  unfortunate,  nor  exclaiming  againft  ty- 
ranny and  injuftice,  nor  rejoicing  when  the 
good  are  fuccefsful,  nor  wilning  well  to  the 
worthy,  would  be  to  feign  what  feldom  or 
never  happens  in  real  life ;  and  what,  there- 
fore, in  the  improved  (late  of  things  that 
poetry  imitates,  mud  never   be  fuppofed  to 

happen.— Sentiments  that  betray  a  hard 

heart,  a  depraved  underftanding,  unwar- 
rantable pride,  or  any  other  moral  or  intel- 
lectual perverfity,  never  fail  to  give  ofrence> 
except  where  they  appear  to  be  introduced 

as 
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as  examples  for  our  improvement.  Poetry, 
therefore,  that  is  uninftruc~tive,  or  immoral, 
cannot  pleafe  thofe  who  retain  any  moral  fen- 
iibility,  or  uprighcnefs  of  judgement ;  and 
mult  confequently  difpleafe  the  greater  part 
of  any  regular  fociety  of  rational  creatures. 
Great  wickednefs  and  great  genius  may  have 
been  united  in  the  fame  perfon;  but  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  corruption  of  heart  and 
delicacy  of  tafte  be  at  all  compatible. 

Whenever  a  writer  forgets  himfelf  fo  far, 
as  to  give  us  ground  to  fufpect  him  even  of 
momentary  impiety  or  hardheartednefs,  we 
charge  him  in  the  fame  breath  with  want  of. 
confcience  and  want  of  tafte ;  the  former  be- 
ing generally,  as  well  as  juflly,  fuppofed  to 
comprehend  the  latter.  Cowley  was  an  ex- 
cellent perfon,  and  a  very  witty  poet :  —  but 
where  is  the  man  who  would  not  be  afhamed. 
to  acknowledge  himfelf  pleafed  with  that, 
claufe  in  the  following  quotation,  which  im- 
plies, that  the  author,  puffed  up  with  an  idle 
conceit  of  the  importance  of  literary  renown, 
was  difpofed  for  a  moment  to  look  down, 
with  equal  contempt  upon  the  brutes  and 
the  common  people  ! 

What  mall  I  do,  to  be  for  ever  known, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ? 
I  fhall  like  beafts  or  common  people  die, 
Unlefs  you  write  my  elegy  *. 

.'.        Virgil, 

*  The  learned  and  amiable  Dr  Hurd  has  omitted  thefe 
two  lines  in  his  lace  edition  of  Cowley's  poems.     I  wihV 

fome 
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Virgil,  defcribing  a  plague  among  the  beafcs, 
gives  the  following  picture,  which  has  eve- 
ry excellence  that  can  belong  to  defcriptive 
poetry;  and  of  which  Scaliger,  with  a  noble 
enthufiafm,  declares,  that  he  would  rather 
be  the  author,  than  firil  favourite  to  Cyrus 
or  Crefus  : 

Ecce  autem  duro  fumans  fub  vomere  taurus 
Concidit,  et  mixtum  fpumis  vomit  ore  cruorem, 
Extremofque  ciet  gemitus.     It  triflis  arator, 
Mcerentem  abjungens  fraterna  morte  juvencum,; 
Atque  opere  in  medio  defixa  relinquit  aratra. 

Which  Dryden  thus  renders  : 

The  fleer,  who  to  the  yoke  was  bred  to  bow, 
(Studious  of  tillage,  and  the  crooked  plow), 
Falls  down  and  dies  ;  and,  dying,  fpews  a  flood 
Of  foamy  madnefs  mixed  with  clotted  blood. 
The  clown,  -who  eurfing  Providence  repines, 
His  mournful  fellow  from  the  team  disjoins ; 
With  many  a  groan  forfakes  his  fruitlefs  care, 
And  in  th'  uiifmifh'd  furrow  leaves  the  fhare. 


fome  editor  of  Dryden  would  expunge  the  laft  part  of 
the  following  fentence,  which,  as  it  now  ftands,  is  a  re- 
proach to  humanity.  "  One  is  for  raking  in  Chaucer 
"  for  antiquated  words,  which  are  never  to  be  lc/ived, 
"  but  when  found  or  fignifkancy  is  wanting  in  the  pre- 
"  fent  language  :  but  many  of  his  deferve  not  this  re- 
"  demption  ;  any  more  than  the  crouds  of  men  who 
"  daily  die  or  are  flain  for  fixpence  in  a  battle,  merit  to 
((  be  reftored  to  life,  if  a  wifli  could  revive  them." 

P offer i^t  to  J'irgil. 

Not 
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Not  to  infift  upon  the  mifreprefentation  of 
Virgil's  meaning  in  the  firft  couplet,  I  would 
only  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether,  by  deba- 
iing  the  charming  Simplicity  of  //  trijiis  ara- 
to?'  with  his  blafphemous  paraphrafe,  Dry- 
den  has  not  deflroyed  the  beauty  of  the  paf- 
fage  *.     Such  is  the  oppofition  between  good 

poetry 

*  Examples  of  bad  writing  might  no  doubt  be  pro- 
duced, on  almoft  any  occafion,  from  Quarles  and  Black- 
more  ;  but  as  no  body  reads  their  works,  no  body  is 
liable  to  be  milled  by  them.  It  would  feem,  therefore, 
more  expedient  to  take  fuch  examples  from  authors  of 
merit,  whofe  beauties  too  often  give  a  fanction  to  their 
blemifhes.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  that  I  have,  both  here 
and  in  other  places,  taken  the  liberty  to  fpeak  of  Dry- 
den  with  difapprobation.  But  as  I  would  not  be  thought 
infenfible  to  the  merit  of  an  author,  to  whom  every  lo- 
ver of  Englifh  poetry  is  deeply  indebted,  I  beg  ieave,  once 
for  all,  to  deliver  at  large  my  opinion  of  that  great  ge- 
nius- 
There  is  no  modern  writer,  whofe  ftyle  is  more  dif- 
tinguiihable.  Energy  and  eafe  are  its  chief  characters. 
The  former  is  owing  to  a  happy  choice  of  exprefiions,  e- 
qually  emphatical  and  plain  :  the  latter  to  a  laudable 
partiality  in  favour  of  the  idioms  and  radical  words  of 
the  Englifh  tongue  ;  the  native  riches  and  peculiar  ge- 
nius whereof  are  perhaps  more  apparent  in  him,  than 
in  any  other  -of  our  poets.  In  Dryden's  more  correct 
pieces,  we  meet  with  no  affectation  of  words  of  Greek 
or  Latin  etymology,  no  cumberfome  pomp  of  epithets, 
no  drawling  circumlocutions,  no  idle  glare  of  images,  no 
blunderings  round  about  a  meaning  :  his  Englifh  is  pure 
and  fimple,  nervous  and  clear,  to  a  degree  which  Pope 
has  never  exceeded,  and  not  always  equalled.  Yet,  as 
I  have  elfewhere  remarked,  his  attachment  to  the  ver- 
nacular idiom,  as  well  as  the  fafhion  of  his  age,  often 
betrays  him  into  a  vulgarity,  and  even  meannefs,  of  ex- 
preflion,  which  is  particularly  obfervable  in  his  tranfla- 
2  tions 
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poetry  and  bad   morality  !     So   true   it   is, 
that  the  bard  who  would  captivate  the  heart 

mull 


tions  of  Virgil  and  Homer,  and  in  thofe  parts  of  his 
writings  where  he  aims  at  pathos  or  fublimity.  In  fact, 
Dryden's  genius  did  not  lead  him  to  the  fublime  or  pa- 
thetic. Good  ftrokes  of  both  may  doubtlefs  be  found  in 
him ;  but  they  are  momentary,  and  feem  to  be  acci- 
dental. He  is  too  witty  for  the  one,  and  too  familiar 
for  the  other.  That  he  had  no  adequate  relifh  for  the 
majefty  of  Paradife  Loft,  is  evident  to  thofe  who  have 
compared  his  opera  called  The  Jlate  of  innocence  with 
that  immortal  poem ;  and  that  his  tafte  for  the  true 
pathetic  was  imperfect,  too  manifeftly  appears  from^the 
general  tenor  of  his  Tranflations,  as  well  as  Tragedies. 
His  Virgil  abounds  in  lines  and  couplets  of  the  moft  per- 
fect beauty ;  but  thefe  are  mixed  with  others  of  a  (lif- 
erent ftamp  :  nor  can  they  who  judge  of  the  original 
by  this  translation,  ever  receive  any  tolerable  idea  of  that 
uniform  magnificence  of  found  and  language,  that  ex- 
quifite  choice  of  words,  and  figures  and  that  fweet  pa- 
thos of  expreffion  and  of  fentiment,  which  charadterife 
the  Mantuan  Pjftt. In  delineating  the  more  fami- 
liar fcenes  of  lifey  in  clothing  plain  moral  doctrines  with 
eafy  and  graceful  verfification,  in  the  various  departments 
of  Comic  Satire,  and  in  the  fpirit  and  melody  of  his 
Lyric  poems,  Dryden  is  inferior  to  none  of  thofe  who 
went  before  him.  He  exceeds  his  mafter  Chaucer  in  the 
firft  :  in  the  three  laft  he  rivals  Horace  ;  the  ftyle  of 
whofe  epiftles  he  has  happily  imitated  in  his  Religio  Laid, 
and  other  didactic  pieces;  and  the  harmony  and  elegance 
of  whofe  odes  he  has  proved  that  he  could  have  equal- 
led, if  he  had  thought  proper  to  cultivate  that  branch 
of  the  poetic  art.  Indeed,  whether  we  cOnfider  his  pe- 
culiar fignificancy  of  expreffion,  or  the  purity  of  his 
ftyle  ;  the  fweetnefs  of  his  lyric,  or  the  eafe  and  perfpi- 
cuity  of  his  moral  poems ;  the  fportive  feverity  of  his 
fatire,  or  his  talents  in  wit  and  humour;  Dryden,  in 
point  of  genius,  (I  do  not  fay  tajie),  feems  to  bear  a 
clofer  affinity  to  Horace,  than  to  any  other  ancient  or 
Vol.  II.  G  modern 
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mufl  fing  in  unifon  to  the  voice  of  confcience ! 
—  and  that  inJiruBion  (taking  the  word  in  no 

unwarrantable 


modern  author.  For  energy  of  words,  vivacity  of  de- 
fcription,  and  appofite  variety  of  numbers,  his  Feaft  of 
Alexander  is  fuperior  to  any  ode  of  Horace  or  Pindar 
now  extant. 

Dryden's  verfe,  though  often  faulty,  has  a  grace,  and 
a  fpirit,  peculiar  to  itfclf.  That  of  Pope  is  more  cor- 
rect, and  perhaps  upon  the  whole  more  harmonious ; 
but  it  is  in  general  more  languid,  and  lefs  diverfified. 
Pope's  numbers  are  fweet  but  elaborate  ;  and  our  fenfe 
of  their  energy  is  in  fome  degree  interrupted  by  our 
attention  to  the  art  difplayed  in  their  contexture  :  Dry- 
den's are  natural  and  free  \  and,  while  they  communi- 
cate their  own  fprightly  motion  to  the  fpirits  of  the  read- 
er, hurry  him  along  with  a  gentle  and  pleaiing  violence, 
without  giving  him  time  either  to  animadvert  on  their 
faults,  or  to  analyfe  their  beauties.  Pope  excels  in  fo- 
lemnity  of  found  ;  Dryden,  in  an  eafy  melody,  and 
boundlefs  variety  of  rhythm.  In  this  laft  refpect  I  think 
I  could  prove,  that  he  is  fuperior  to  all  other  Englifh 
poets,  Milton  himfelf  not  excepted,  ^ill  Dryderi  ap- 
peared, none  of  our  writers  in  rhime  of  the  laft  century 
approached  in  any  meafure  to  the  harmony  of  Fairfax 
and  Spenfer.  Of  Waller  it  can  only  be  faid,  that  he 
is  not  harm ;  of  Denham  and  Cowley,  if  a  few  couplets 
were  ftruck  out  of  their  works,  we  could  not  fay  fo  much. 
But  in  Dryden's  hands,  the  Englifh  rhiming  couplet  af- 
iumed  a  new  form  j  and  feems  hardly  fufceptible  of  any 
further  improvement.  One  of  the  greateft  poets  of  this 
century,  the  late  and  much-lamented  Mr  Gray  of  Cam- 
bridge, modeftly  declared  to  me,  that  if  there  was  in 
his  own  numbers  any  thing  that  deferved  approbation, 
he  had  learned  it  all  from  Dryden. 

Critics  have  often  dated  a  comparifon  between  Dryden 
and  Pope,  as  poets  of  the  fame  order,  and  who  differed 
only  in  degree  of  merit.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  merit 
of  the  one  differs  confiderably  in  kind  from  that  of  the 
othsr.     Both    were   happy  in  a  found  judgement    and 

moft 
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unwarrantable  latitude)  is  one  of  the  means 
that  muft  be  employed  to  render  poetry 
agreeable. 

For 


mod  comprehenfive  mind.  Wit,  and  humour,  and 
learning  too,  they  feem  to  have  poffeffed  in  equal  mea- 
sure ;  or,  if  Dryden  may  be  thought  to  have  gone  deep- 
er in  the  fciences,  Pope  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  the 
greater  adept  in  the  arts.  The  diverfities  in  point  of  cor- 
re&nefs  and  delicacy,  which  arofe  from  their  different 
ways  of  life,  I  do  not  now  infift  upon.  But,  fetting  thole 
afide,  if  Dryden  founds  any  claim  of  preference  on  the 
originality  of  his  manner,  we  fhall  venture  to  affirm, 
that  Pope  may  found  a  fimilar  claim,  and  with  equal 
juftice,  on  the  perfection  of  his  tafte ;  and  that,  if  the 
critical  writings  of  the  firft  are  more  voluminous,  thofe 
of  the  fecond  are  more  judicious ;  if  Dryden's  inven- 
tions are  more  diverfified,  thofe  of  Pope  are  more  re- 
gular, and  more  important.  Pope's  ftyle  may  be  thought 
to  have  lefs  fimplicity,  lefs  vivacity,  and  Ids  of  the  pu- 
rity of  the  mother-tongue  ;  but  is  at  the  fame  time  more 
uniformly  elevated,  and  lefs  debafed  by  vulgaril'm,  than 
that  of  his  great  mafter  :  —  and  the  fuperior  variety  that 
animates  the  numbers  of  the  latter,  will  perhaps  be  found 
to  be  conipenfated  by  the  fteadier  and  more  majeftic  mo- 
dulation of  the  former.  Thus  far  their  merits  would 
appear  to  be  pretty  equally  balanced.  — -  But  if  the  opi- 
nion of  thofe  critics  be  true,  who  hold  that  the  higheft 
regions  of  Parnaffus  are  appropriated  to  pathos  and  fu- 
blimity,  Dryden  muft  after  all  confefs,  that  he  has  never 
afcended  fo  far  as  his  illuftrious  imitator  :  there  being 
nothing  in  the  writings  of  the  firft  fo  deeply  pathetic  as 
the  Epifile  of  Eloifa,  or  the  Elegy  on  the  Unfortunate  La- 
dy ;  nor  fo  uniformly  fublime  as  the  Ejfay  on  Man,  oc- 
the  Pafloral  of  the  MeJJiab,  This  laft  is  indeed  but  a  fe- 
leclion  and  imitation  of  choice  paffages  •,  but  it  befpeaks 
a  power  of  imitation,  and  a  tafte  in  (election,  tnat 
Dryden  does  not  feem  to  have  pofiefled.  To  all  which 
may  I  not  be  permitted  to  add,  what  I  think  1  could 
prove,  that  the  pathos  of  Homer  is  frequently  improved 

C  2  by 
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For  by  inftruction  I  do  not  here  under- 
fland  merely  the  communication  of  moral 
and  phyfical  truth.  Whatever  tends  to  raife 
thofe  human  affections  that  are  favourable 
to  truth  and  virtue,  or  to  reprefs  the  op^ 
pofite  paffions,  will  always  gratify  and  im- 
prove our  moral  and  intellectual  powers, 
and  may  properly  enough  be  called  injlruffi've. 

by  Pope,  and  that  of  Virgil  very  frequently  debafed  by 
Dryden  ? 

The  writings  of  Dryden  are  ftamped  with  originality, 
but  are  not  always  the  better  for  that  circumftance.  Pope 
is  an  imitator  profefTedly,  and  of  choice  ;  but  to  moft 
of  thofe  whom  he  copies  he  is  at  leaft  equal,  and  to  ma- 
ny of  them  fuperior  :  and  it  is  pleafing  to  obferve,  how 
he  rifes  in  proportion  to  his  originals.  Where  he  fol- 
lows Denham,  Buckingham,  Rofcomon,  and  Roche- 
ster, in  his  Windfor-foreft,  Effay  on  Criticifm,  and 
poem  on  Silence,  he  is  fuperior  indeed,  but  does  not 
foar  very  high  above  them.  When  he  verfifies  Chaucer, 
he  catches,  as  by  inftinct,  the  eafe,  fimplicity,  and  fpirit 
of  Dryden,  whom  he  there  emulates.  In  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock  he  outfhines  Boileau,  as  much  as  the  fylphs 
that  flutter  round  Belinda  exceed  in  fprightlinefs  and 
luminous  beauty  thofe  mechanical  attendants  of  the  god- 
defs  of  luxury,  who  knead  up  plumpnefs  for  the  chin. 
of  the  canon,  and  pound  vermilion  for  the  cheek  of  the 
monk*.  His  Eloifa  is  beyond  all  ccmparifon  more  fuh- 
lime  and  more  interefting  than  any  of  Ovid's  letter- 
writing  ladies.  His  imitations  of  Horace  equal  their  ar- 
chetypes in  elegance,  and  often  furpafs  them  in  energy 
and  fire.  In  the  lyric  ftyle,  he  was  no  match  for  Dry- 
den :  but  when  he  copies  the  manner  of  Virgil,  and  bor- 
rows the  thoughts  of  Ifaiah,  Pope  is  fuperior  not  only  to 
himfelf,  but  to  almoft  all  other  poets. 


*  See 

Rape 

of  the  Lock, 

canto  2. 

verf. 

S5-* 

and  Lutrin, 

chant.  2. 

verf. 

100, 

All 
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All  poetry,  therefore,  is  intitled  to  this  epi- 
thet, not  only  which  imparts  knowledge  we 
had  not  before ;  but  alfo  which  awakens  our 
pity  for  the  Sufferings  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  promotes  a  tafte  for  the  beauties  of 
nature  animated  or  inanimate  ;  makes  vice 
appear  the  object  of  indignation  or  ridicule  ; 
inculcates  a  fenfe  of  our  dependence  upon 
Heaven  ;  fortifies  our  minds  againft  the  evils 
of  life  ;  or  promotes  the  love  of  virtue  and 
wifdom,  either  by  delineating  their  native 
charms,  or  by  fetting  before  us  in  fuitable 
colours  the  dreadful  confequences  of  im- 
prudent and  immoral  conduct.  There  are 
few  good  poems  of  length,  that  will  not  be 
found  in  one  or  more  or  perhaps  in  feveral 
of  thefe  refpects,  to  promote  the  instruction 
of  a  reader  of  tafte.  Even  the  poem  of  Lu- 
cretius, notwithstanding  its  abfurd  philofo- 
phy,  (which,  when  the  author  gives  way  to 
it,  diverts  him  for  a  time  of  the  poetical, 
and  even  of  the  rational,  character),  abounds 
in  fentiments  of  great  beauty  and  high  im- 
portance ;  and  in  fuch  delightful  pictures  of 
nature,  as  muft  inflame  the  enthufiafm  where- 
with a  well-informed  mind  contemplates  the 
wonders  and  glories  of  creation.  Who  can 
attend  to  the  execrable  defigns  of  Iago,  to 
Macbeth' s  progrefs  through  the  feveral  ftages 
of  guilt  and  mifery,  to  the  ruin  that  over- 
takes the  impious  and  tyrannical  Mezentius, 
to  the  thoughts  and  machinations  of  Satan 
and  his  angels  in  Paradife  Loft,  without  pay- 
ing 
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ing  a  frefh  tribute  of  praife  to  virtue,  and 
renewing  his  refolutions  to  perfevere  in  the 
paths  of  innocence  and  peace  !  Nay  the  ma- 
chinery of  Homer's  deities,  which  in  many 
parts  I  abandon  as  indefeniible,  will,  if  I 
miftake  not,  generally  appear,  where-ever 
it  is  really  pleafing,  to  have  fomewhat  of 
an  ufeful  tendency.  I  fpeak  not  now  of  the 
importance  of  machinery,  as  an  inftrument 
of  the  fublime  and  of  the  marvellous,  necef- 
fary  to  every  epic  poem;  but  of  Homer's 
ufe  of  it  in  thofe  pafTages  where  it  is  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  unneceffary.  And  in 
thefe,  it  often  ferves  to  fet  off  a  fimple  fact 
with  allegorical  decoration,  and,  of  courfe, 
by  inter efting  us  more  in  the  fable,  to  im- 
prefs  upon  us  more  effectually  the  inftruction 
conveyed  in  it.  And  fometimes  it  is  to  be 
confidered,  as  nothing  more  tVan  a  perfoni- 
ncation  of  the  attributes  of  the  divinity,  or 
the  operations  of  the  human  foul.  And,  in 
general,  it  teaches  emphatically  this  import- 
ant leffon,  that  Providence  ever  fuperintends 
the  affairs  of  men ;  that  injuftice  and  impiety 
are  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  divine  vengeance ; 
and  that  a  proper  attention  to  religious  and 
moral  duty,  never  fails  to  recommend  both 
nations  and  individuals  to  the  divine  favour. 

But  if  inftruction  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fpeeches  and  behaviour  of  Milton's  devils, 
of  Shakefpeare's  Macbeth,  and  of  Virgil's 
Mezentius,  why  is  Cowley  blamed  for  a 
phrafe,  which  at  worfl  implies  only  a  flight 

fally 
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fally  of  momentary  pride  ?  I  anfvver,  that 
to  fpeak  ferioufly  the  language  of  intempe- 
rate paflion,  is  one  thing  ;  to  imitate  or  de- 
fcribe  it  another.  By  the  former,  one  can 
never  merit  praife  or  efteem ;  by  the  latter 
one  may  merit  much  praife,  and  do  much 
good.  In  the  one  cafe,  we  recommend  in- 
temperate pailions  by  our  example ;  in  the 
other,  we  may  render  them  odious,  by  dis- 
playing their  abfurdity  and  confequences. 
To  the  greater  part  of  his  readers  an  author 
cannot  convey  either  pleafure  or  inflrudtion, 
by  delivering  fentiments  as  his  own,  which 
contradict  the  general  confcience  of  man- 
kind. 

Well ;  but  Dryden,  in  the  pafTage  lately 
quoted  and  cenfured,  does  not  deliver  his 
own  fentiments,  but  only  defcribes  thofe  of 
another  :  whv  then  mould  he  be  blamed  for 
making  the  unfortunate  plowman  irreligious  ? 
Why  ?  Becaufe  he  mifreprefents  his  author's 
meaning ;  and  (which  is  worfe)  counteracts 
his  delign.  The  deiign  of  the  Latin  poet 
was,  not  to  expatiate  on  the  punifhment  due 
to  blafphemy  or  atheifm,  but  to  raife  pity,  by 
defcribing  the  melancholy  effects  of  a  plague 
fo  fatal  to  the  brute  creation  :  —  a  theme  ve- 
ry properly  introduced  in  the  conclufion  of 
a  poem  on  the  art  of  rearing  and  prefer- 
ving  cattle.  Now,  had  Virgil  faid,  as  Dry- 
den has  done,  that  the  farmer  who  loft  his 
work-bean:  was  a  blafphemer,  we  mould  not 
have  pitied  him  at  all.     But  Virgil  fays  on- 

iy, 
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ly,  that  "  the  forrowful  hufbandman  went, 
"  and  unyoked  the  furviving  bullock,  and 
V  left  his  plough  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the 
"  unfinished  furrow  ;"  — ^  and  by  this  preg^ 
nant  and  picturefque  brevity,  affects  us  a 
thoufand  times  more,  than  he  could  have 
done  by  recapitulating  all  the  fentiments  of 
the  poor  farmer  in  the  form  of  a  folilo- 
quy  :  —  as  indeed  the  view  of  the  fcene,  as 
Virgil  has  drawn  it,  with  the  emphatic  fi- 
lence  of  the  fufferer,  would  have  been  in-4 
comparably  more  moving,  than  a  long  fpeech 
from  the  plowman,  fraught  with  moral  re- 
flections on  death,  and  difappointment,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  human  things.  For  to  a 
poem  mere  morality  is  not  fo  efTential  as  ac- 
curate defcription  ;  -  which,  however,  in  mat- 
ters of  importance,  muft  have  a  moral  ten- 
dency, otherwife  the  human  affections  will 
take  part  againfl  it.  • 

But  what  do  you  fay  to  the  tragedy  of 
Venice  preferred,  in  which  our  pity  and  o- 
ther  benevolent  emotions  are  engaged  in  be- 
half of  thofe  whom  the  moral  faculty  dis- 
approves ?  Is  not  the  poetry,  for  this  very 
reafon,  immoral  ?  And  yet,  is  it  not  pa- 
thetic and  pleafing  ?  How  then  can  you 
fay,  that  fomething  of  a  moral  or  instructive 
tendency  is  necefTary  to  make  a  poem  agree- 
able ?  —  In  anfwer  to  this,  let  it  be  obferved, 
—  firft,  That  it  is  natural  for  us  to  fympa- 
thife  with  thofe  who  fuffer,  even  when  they 
fuffer  juitly  ;  which,  however,  implies  not 
2-  any 
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any  liking  to  their  crimes,  or  that  our  mo- 
ral fentiments  are  at  all  perverted,  but  which. 
on  the  contrary,  by  quickening  our  fenfe  of 
the  mifery  confequent  upon  guilt,  may  be 
ufeful  in  confirming  good  principles,  and 
improving  the  moral  fenfibility  of  the  mind  : 
—  fecondly,  That  the  moll  pleafing  and  mod 
pathetic  parts  of  the  play  in  queftion  are  thofe 
which  relate  to  an  amiable  lady,  with  whofe 
diftrefs,  as  well  as  with  her  hufband's-  on 
her  account,  we  rationally  fympathife,  be- 
caufe  that  arifes  from  their  mutual  affection  : 
— -  thirdly,  That  the  confpirators  give  a  plau- 
fible  colour  to  their  caufe,  and  exert  a  great- 
nefs  of  mind,  which  takes  off  our  attention 
from  their  crimes,  and  leaves  room  for  the 
tender  emotions  to  operate  occafionally  in 
their  favour  :  — -  and  fourthly,  That  the  me- 
rit of  this  pla^  like  that  of  the  Orphan^  lies 
rather  in  the^beauty  of  particular  paffages, 
than  in  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  ;  and 
that,  if  in  any  part  the  author  has  endea- 
voured to  intereft  our  kind  affections  in  op- 
pofition  to  confcience,  his  poetry  will  there 
be  found  to  be  equally  unpleafing  and  un- 
inftructivd. 

But  may  not  agreeable  affections  arife  in 
the  mind,  which  partake  neither  of  vice  nor 
of  virtue  ;  fuch  as  joy,  and  hope,  and  thole 
emotions  that  accompany  the  contemplation 
of  external  beautyj  or  magnificence  ?  And, 
if  paftorals  and  fongs,  and  Anacreontic  odes^ 
awaken  thefe   agreeable  affections,  mav  not 

Vol.  II.  D  "  fuck 
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fuch  poems  be  pleating,  without  being  in- 
ftructive  ?  This  may  be,  no  doubt.  And 
for  this  reafon,  among  others,  I  take  in- 
ftruction  to  be  only  a  fecondary  end  of  poe- 
try. But  it  is  only  by  fhort  poems,  as  fongs 
and  paftorals,  that  thefe  agreeable  affections 
indifferent  alike  to  vice  and  virtue,  are  ex- 
cited, without  any  mixture  of  others.  For 
moral  fentiments  are  fo  prevalent  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  no  affection  can  long  fub- 
fift  there,  without  intermingling  with  them, 
and  being  auimilated  to  their  nature.  Nor 
can  a  piece  of  real  and  pleating  poetry  be  ex- 
tended to  anv  great  length,  without  opera- 
ting, directly  or  indirectly,  either  on  thofe 
affections  that  are  friendly  to  virtue,  or  on 
thofe  fympathies  that  quicken  our  moral  fen- 
fibility,  and  prepare  us  for  virtuous  impref- 
fions.  In  fact,  man's  true  har>pinefs  is  deri- 
ved from  the  moral  part  of  hW  conftitution  ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that  any 
thing  which  affects  not  his  moral  part,  mould 
be  laitingly  and  generally  agreeable.  We 
fympathife  with  the  pleafure  one  takes  in 
a  feaft,  where  tnere  is  friendfhip,  and  an 
interchange  of  good  offices  ;  but  not  with  the 
fatisfaction  an  epicure  finds  in  devouring  a 
folitary  banquet.  A  fhort  Anacreontic  we 
may  relifh  for  its  melody  and  fparkling  i- 
mages  ;  but  a  long  poem,  in  order  to  be 
pleafing,  mult  not  only  charm  the  ear  and 
toe  fancy,  but  alfo  touch  the  heart  and  exer- 
cife  the  conicience. 

Still 
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Still  perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  thefe 
reafonings,  That  Horace,  in  a  well-known 
verfe  *,  declares  the  end  of  poetry  to  be 
twofold,  to  pleafe,  or  to  initruct ;  whereas 
we  maintain,  that  the  ultimate  end  of  this 
art  is  to  pleafe ;  inftruction  being  only  one 
of  the  means  (and  not  always  a  neceflary 
one)  by  which  that  ultimate  end  is  to  be  ac- 
compliihed.  This  interpretation  of  Horace 
lias  indeed  been  admitted  by  fome  modern 
critics  :  but  it  is  erroneous ;  for  the  palfage, 
rightly  understood,  will  not  appear  to  con- 
tain any  thing  inconhftent  with  the  preient 
doclrine.  The  author  is  there  Hating  a  com- 
parifon  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
ters, with  a  view  to  the  poetry  of  the  itage ; 
and,  after  commending  the  former  for  their 
correctnefs,  and  for  the  liberal  fpirit  where- 
with they  conducted  their  literary  labours, 
and  blaming  mis  countrymen  for  their  in- 
accuracy and  avarice,  he  proceeds  thus  : 
"  The  ends  propofed  by  our  drama cic  poets 
"  (or  by  poets  in  general)  are,  to  pleafe,  to 
"  inftrucl:,  or  to  do  both.  When  initr action 
"  is  your  aim,  let  your  moral  fentences  be 
"  expreffed  with  brevity,  that  they  may  be 
"  readily  understood,  and  long  remembered : 
"  where  you  mean  to  pleafe,  let  your  fictions 
"  be  conformable  to  truth,  or  probabilit  • 
"  The  elder  part  of  your  audience  (or  reaa- 
ii  ers)    have   no  relilh  for  poems  that  give 

*  Aut  prodefie  volunt,  aut  dekctare  poets;. 
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■ '  pleafure  only  without  inftruction  ;  nor 
"  the  younger  for  fuch  writings  as  give  in-r 
"  ftruclion  without  pleafure.  He  only  can 
*c  fecure  the  univerfal  fuffrage  in  his  favour, 
"  who  blends  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable, 
"  and  delights  at  the  fame  time  that  he  in- 
"  ftruc"ts  the  reader.  Such  are  the  works 
*c  that  bring  money  to  the  bookfeller,  that 
• c  pafs  into  foreign  countries,  and  perpetuate 
"  the  author's  name  through  a  long  fuc- 
"  ceffion  of  ages*."- — —Now,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  What,  bat  that  to  the 
perfection  of  dramatic  poetry  (or,  if  you 
pleafe,  of  poetry  in  general)  both  found  mo- 
rals and  beautiful  fiction  are  requifite.  But 
Horace  never  meant  to  fay,  that  inftrucYion, 
as  well  as  pleafure,  is  neceflary  to  give  to  a- 
ny  composition  the  poetical  character  ;  or  he 
would  not  in  another  place  have  celebratedj 
with  fo  much  affection  and*  rapture,  the 
melting  Strains  of  Sappho,  and  the  playful 
genius  of  Anacreon  j* ;  —  two  authors  tran- 
fcendently  fweet,  but  not  remarkably  in- 
ilrucliye.  We  are  fure,  that  pathos,  and 
harmony,  and  elevated  language,  were,  in 
Horace's  opinion,  effential  to  poetry  + ;  and 
of  thefe  decorations  no  body  will  affirm,  that 
instruction  is  the  end,  who  conhders  that  the 

*  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  333.  —  347. 

f  Hor.  Carm.  lib.  4.  ode  9. 

X  Hor.  Sat.  lib.  1.  fat.  4.  verf.  40.. 
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mofl  inftru&ive  books  in  the  world  are  writ- 
ten in  plain  profe. 

Let  this  therefore  be  eftablifhed  as  a  truth 
in  criticifm,  That  the  end  of  poetry  is,  to 
please.  Verfes,  if  pleating,  may  be  poe- 
tical, though  they  convey  little  or  no  inftruc- 
tion ;  but  verfes,  whole  fole  merit  is,  that 
they  convey  inftruction,  are  not  poetical. 
Inftruction,  however,  efpecially  in  poems  of 
length,  is  neceflary  to  their  perfection,  becaufe 
they  would  not  be  perfectly  agreeable  without; 
it. 


CHAP.      II. 

Of  the  Standard  of  Poetical  Inven- 
tion. 


'Omer's  beautiful  defcription  of  the 
heavens  and  earth,  as  they  appear  in  a 
calm  evening  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
flars,  concludes  with  this  circumftance, 
"  And  the  heart  of  the  fhepherd  is  glad  *." 
Madame  Dacier,  from  the  turn  fhe  gives 
to  the  paflage  in  her  verfion,  feems  to  think1 
and  Pope,  in  order  perhaps  to  make  out  his 
couplet,  infinuates,  that  the  gladnefs  of  the 


*  Iliad,  b.  S.  verf.  555- 
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fhepherd  is  owing  to  his  fenfe  of  the  utility 
of  thofe  luminaries.  And  this  may  in  part 
be  the  cafe  :  but  this  is  not  in  Homer  ;  nor 
is  it  a  necelfary  conlideration.  It  is  true, 
that,  in  contemplating  the  material  uni- 
verfe,  they  who  difcern  the  caufes  and  effects 
of  things  mud  be  more  rapturoufly  enter- 
tained, than  thofe  who  perceive  nothing  but 
fhape  and  fize,  colour  and  motion.  Yet,  in 
the  mere  outfide  of  Nature's  works,  (if  I  may 
fo  exprefs  myfelf),  there  is  a  fplendour  and 
a  magnificence  to  which  even  untutored 
minds  cannot  attend,  without  great  delight. 
Not  that  all  peafants,  or  all  philofophers, 
are  equally  fufceptible  of  thefe  charming 
impreilions.  It  is  ftrange  to  obferve  the  cal- 
loufnefs  of  fome  men,  before  whom  all  the 
glories  of  heaven  and  earth  pafs  in  daily  fuc- 
ceihon,  without  touching  their  hearts,  eleva- 
ting their  fancy,  or  leaving  any  durable 
remembrance.  Even  of  thofe  who  pretend 
to  fenfibility,  how  many  are  there  to  whom 
the  luflre  of  the  riling  or  fetting  fun ;  the 
fparkling  concave  of  the  midnight- fky ;  the 
mountain-foreft  toiling  and  roaring  to  the 
ftorm,  or  warbling  with  all  the  melodies  of 
a  fummer-evening ;  the  fweet  interchange  of 
hill  and  dale,  fhade  and  funiliine,  grove, 
lawn,  and  water,  which  an  extenfive  land- 
fcape  offers  to  the  view ;  the  fcenery  of  the 
ocean,  fo  lovely,  fo  majeftic,  and  fo  tremen- 
dous, and  the  many  pleafing  varieties  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,    could  never 

afford 
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afford  fo  much  real  fatisfaction,  as  the  fleams 
and  noife  of  a  ball-room,  the  infipid  fiddling 
and  fqueaking  of  an  opera,  or  the  vexations 
and  wranglings  of  a  card-table  ! 

But  fome  minds  there  are  of  a  different 
make  ;  who,  even  in  the  early  part  of  life, 
receive  from  the  contemplation  of  Nature  a 
fpecies  of  delight  which  they  would  hardly 
exchange  for  any  other ;  and  who,  as  ava- 
rice and  ambition  are  not  the  infirmities  of 
that  period,  would,  with  equal  fincerity  and 
rapture,  exclaim, 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny  ; 

You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace ; 

You  cannot  fhut  the  windows  of  the  fky, 

Through  which  Aurora  mows  her  brightening  face  ; 

You  cannot  bar  my  conftant  feet  to  trace 

The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  flream  at  eve  *. 

Such  minds  have  always  in  them  the  feeds 
of  true  tafte,  and  frequently  of  imitative  ge- 
nius. At  leafl,  though  their  enthufiaftic  or 
vifionary  turn  of  mind  (as  the  man  of  the 
world  would  call  it)  fhould  not  always  in- 
cline them  to  practife  poetry  or  painting,  we 
need  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  without  fome 
portion  of  this  enthufiafm,  no  perfon  ever 
became  a  true  poet  or  painter.  For  he  who 
would  imitate  the  works  of  Nature,  muft 
firfl  accurately  obferve  them ;    and  accurate 

*  Caftle  of  Indolence. 
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obfervation  is  to  be  expected  from  thofe  only 
who  take  great  pleafure  in  it. 

To  a  mind  thus  difpofed  no  part  of  crea- 
tion is  indifferent.  In  the  crouded  city,  and 
howling  wildernefs ;  in  the  cultivated  pro- 
vince, and  folitary  ifle ;  in  the  flowery  lawn, 
and  craggy  mountain;  in  the  murmur  of 
the  rivulet,  and  in  the  uproar  of  the  ocean ; 
in  the  radiance  of  fummer,  and  gloom  of 
winter ;  in  the  thunder  of  heaven,  and  in 
the  whifper  of  the  breeze  ;  he  (till  finds 
fomething  to  roufe  or  to  footh  his  imagi- 
nation, to  draw  forth  his  affections,  or  to 
employ  his  underflanding.  And  from  every 
mental  energy  that  is  not  attended  with 
pain,  and  even  from  fome  of  thofe  that  are, 
as  moderate  terror  and  pity,  a  found  mind 
derives  fatisfaction ;  exercife  being  equally 
neceffary  to  the  body  and  the  foul,  and  to 
both  equally  productive  of  health  and  plea- 
fure. 

This  happy  feniibility  to  the  beauties  of 
Nature  mould  be  cherifhed  in  young  perfons^ 
It  engages  them  to  contemplate  the  Crea- 
tor in  his  wonderful  works  ;  it  purifies  and 
harmonizes  the  foul,  and  prepares  it  for  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  difcipline ;  it  fu-p plies  an 
endlefs  fource  of  amufement ;  it  contributes 
even  to  bodily  health ;  and,  as  a  flrict  ana- 
logy fubfifts  between  material  and  moral 
beauty,  it  leads  the  heart  by  an  eafy  tranfi- 
tion  from  the  one  to  the  other;  and  thus 
recommends  virtue  for  its  tranfcendent  love- 
I  linefs, 
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linefs,  and  makes  vice  appear  the  object  of 
contempt  and  abomination.  An  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  beft  defcriptive  poets, 
Spenfer,  Milton,  and  Thomfon,  but  above 
all  with  the  divine  Georgic,  joined  to  fome 
practice  in  the  art  of  drawing,  will  promote 
this  amiable  fenfibility  in  early  years ;  for 
then  the  face  of  Nature  has  novelty  fuperadd- 
ed  to  its  other  charms,  the  paflions  are  not 
pre-engaged,  the  heart  is  free  from  care, 
and  the  imagination  warm  and  romantic. 

But,  not  to  infift  longer  on  thofe  ardent 
emotions  that  are  peculiar  to  the  enthufiaftic 
difciple  of  Nature,  may  it  not  be  affirmed  of 
all  men,  without  exception,  or  at  leaft  of  all 
the  enlightened  part  of  mankind,  that  they 
are  gratified  by  the  contemplation  of  things 
natural,  as  oppofed  to  unnatural  ?  Mon- 
flrous  fights  pleafe  but  for  a  moment,  if 
they  pleafe  at  all;  for  they  derive  their  charm 
from  the  beholder's  amazement,  which  is 
quickly  over.  I  have  read  indeed  of  a  man 
of  rank  in  Sicily  *,  who  chufes  to  adorn  his 
villa  with  pictures  and  flatues  of  moil  un- 
natural deformity ;  but  it  is  a  fingular  in- 
fiance  :  and  one  would  not  be  much  more 
furprifed  to  hear  of  a  perfon  living  with- 
out food,  or  growing  fat  by  the  ufe  of  poi- 
fon.  To  fay  of  any  thing,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  nature,  denotes  cenfure  and  difguft  on 
the  part  of  the  fpeaker ;  as  the  epithet  natural 

*  See  Mr  Brydone's  Tour  in  Sicily,  letter  24. 
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intimates  an  agreeable  quality,  and  feems  for 
the  moft  part  to  imply,  that  a  thing  is  as  it 
ought  to  be,  fuitable  to  our  own  tafte,  and 
congenial  with  our  own  conftitution.  Think, 
with  what  fentiments  we  mould  perufe  a 
poem,  in  which  Nature  was  totally  mifrepre- 
fented,  and  principles  of  thought  and  of 
operation  fuppofed  to  take  place,  repugnant 
to  every  thing  we  had  feen  or  heard  of :  — ■ 
in  which,  for  example,  avarice  and  coldnefs 
were  afcribed  to  youth,  and  prodigality  and 
paflionate  attachment  to  the  old ;  in  which 
men  were  made  to  act  at  random,  fometimes 
according  to  character,  and  fometimes  con- 
trary  to  it ;  in  which  cruelty  and  envy  were 
productive  of  love,  and  beneficence  and  kind 
affection  of  hatred;  in  which  beauty  was 
invariably  the  object  of  diflike,  and  ugli- 
nefs  of  defire ;  in  which  fociety  was  ren- 
dered happy  by  atheifm,  and  the  promif- 
cuous  perpetration  of  crimes,  and  juftice  and 
fortitude  were  held  in  univerfal  contempt. 
Or  think,  how  we  fhould  relifh  a  painting, 
where  no  regard  was  had  to  the  proportions, 
colours,  or  any  of  the  phyfical  laws,  of 
Nature  :  • —  where  the  ears  and  eyes  of  a- 
nimals  were  placed  in  their  moulders  ;  where 
the  iky  was  green,  and  the  grafs  crimfon ; 
where  trees  grew  with  their  branches  in  the 
earth,  and  their  roots  in  the  air ;  where  men 
were  feen  fighting  after  their  heads  were  cut 
off,  {hips  failing  on  the  land,  lions  entangled 
in  cobwebs,  fheep  preying  on  dead  carcaffes,  ■ 

fifties 
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iifhes  fporting  in  the  woods,  and  elephants 
walking  on  the  fea.  Could  fuch  figures  and 
•combinations  give  pleafure,  or  merit  the  ap- 
pellation of  fublime  or  beautiful  ?  Should 
we  hefitate  to  pronounce  their  author  mad  ? 
And  are  the  abfurdities  of  madmen  proper 
fubjects  either  of  amufement  or  of  imitation 
-to  reafonable  beings  ? 

Let  it  be  remarked  too,  that  though  we 
diftinguifh  our  internal  powers  by  different 
names,  becaufe  otherwife  we  could  not  fpeak 
of  them  fo  as  to  be  underftood,  they  are  all 
but  fo  many  energies  of  the  fame  individual. 
mind ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  what  contradicts  any  one  leading  facul- 
ty mould  yield  permanent  delight  to  the 
reft.  That  cannot  be  agreeable  to  reafon, 
which  confeience  difapproves ;  nor  can  that 
gratify  imagination,    which  is  repugnant  to 

reafon. Befides,  belief  and  acquiefcence 

of  mind  are  pleafant,  as  diftruft  and  difbelief 
are  painful;  and  therefore,  that  only  can 
give  folid  and  general  fatisfaction,  which  has 
fomething  of  plaufibility  in  it;  fomething 
which  we  conceive  it  poflible  for  a  rational 
being  to  believe.  But  no  rational  being  can 
acquiefce  in  what  is  obvioufly  contrary  to 
nature,  or  implies  palpable  abfurdity. 

Poetry,  therefore,  and  indeed  every  art 
whofe  end  is  to  pleafe,  mud  be  natural ;  and 
if  fo,  mufl  exhibit  real  matter  of  face,  or 
fomething  like  it ;  that  is,  in  other  words, 

E  2  muft 
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mull  be,  either  according  to  truth,  or  accor- 
ding to  verilimilitude. 

And  though  every  part  of  the  material  u- 
niverfe  abounds  in  objecls  of  pleafurable 
contemplation,  yet  nothing  in  nature  fo 
powerfully  touches  our  hearts,  or  gives  fo 
great  variety  of  exercife  to  our  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties,  as  man.  Human  af- 
fairs and  human  feelings  are  univerfally  in- 
terefling.  There  are  many  who  have  no 
great  relifh  for  the  poetry  that  delineates  on- 
ly irrational  or  inanimate  beings ;  but  to 
that  which  exhibits  the  fortunes,  the  charac- 
ters, and  the  conduct  of  men,  there  is  hard- 
ly any  perfbn  who  does  not  liilen  with 
fympathy  and  delight.  And  hence,  to  imi- 
tate human  action,  is  confidered  by  Ariftotle 
as  effential  to  this  art ;  and  muil  be  allowed 
to  be  eiTential  to  the  mofl  pleating  and  molt 
inftrucUve  part  of  it,  I  mean  to  epic  and 
dramatic  compofition.  Mere  defcriptions, 
however  beautiful,  and  moral  reflections, 
however  juft,  become  tirefome,  where  our 
paffions  are  not  occasionally  awakened  by 
fome  event  that  concerns  our  fellow-men. 
Do  not  all  readers  of  tafhe  receive  peculiar 
pleafure  from  thofe  little  tales  or  epifodes, 
with  which  Thomfon's  defcriptive  poem  on 
the  Seafons  is  here  and  there  enlivened  ?  and 
are  they  not  feniible,  that  the  thunder-ftorm 
would  not  have  been  half  fo  interefting  with- 
out the   tale   of  the  two    lovers  * ;    nor  the 

*  Summer,  verf.  1171. 
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harveft-fcene,  without  that  of  Palemon  and 
Lavinia  * ;  nor  the  driving  mows,  without 
that  exquifite  picture  of  a  man  perifhing  a- 
mong  them  -f  ?  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  Young  did  not  employ  the  fame  artifice 
to  animate  his  Night-Thoughts.  Sentiments 
and  defcriptions  may  be  regarded  as  the  pila- 
flers,  carvings,  gildings,  and  other  decora- 
tions of  the  poetical  fabric ;  but  human 
actions  are  the  columns  and  the  rafters,  that 
give  it  liability  and  elevation.  Or,  changing 
the  metaphor,  we  may  confider  thefe  as  the 
foul  which  informs  the  lovely  frame ;  while 
thofe  are  little  more  than  the  ornaments  of 
the  body. 

Whether  the  pleafure  we  take  in  things 
natural,  and  our  diflike  to  what  is  the  re- 
verfe,  be  the  effect  of  habit  or  of  conftitu- 
tion,  is  not  a  material  inquiry.  There  is 
nothing  abfurd  in  fuppofing,  that  between 
the  foul,  in  its  firfl  formation,  and  the  reft 
of  nature,  a  mutual  harmony  and  fympathy 
may  have  been  eflablifhed,  which  experience 
may  indeed  confirm,  but  no  perverfe  habits 
could  entirely  fubdue.  As  no  fort  of  edu- 
cation could  make  man  believe  the  contrary 
of  a  felf-evident  axiom,  or  reconcile  him  to 
a  life  of  perfect  folitude ;  fo  I  mould  ima- 
gine, that  our  love  of  nature  and  regularity 
might  ftill   remain  with  us  in  fome  degree, 


*  Autumn,  verf.  177. 
f  Winter,  verf.  276. 
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though  we  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the 
Sicilian  villa  above  mentioned,  and  never 
heard  any  thing  applauded  but  what  defer- 
ved  cenfure,  nor  cenfured  but  what  merit- 
ed applaufe.  Yet  habit  muft  be  allowed  to 
have  a  powerful  influence  over  the  fentiments 
and  feelings  of  mankind.  Objects  to  which 
we  have  been  long  accuflomed,  we  are  apt 
to  contract  a  fondnefs  for  ;  we  conceive  them 
readily,  and  contemplate  them  with  pleafure ; 
nor  do  we  quit .  our  old  tracts  of  fpeculation 
or  practice,  without  reluctance  and  pain. 
Hence  in  part  arifes  our  attachment  to  our 
own  profeflions,  our  old  acquaintance,  our 
native  foil,  our  homes,  and  to  the  very  hills, 
flreams,  and  rocks  in  our  neighbourhood. 
It  would  therefore  be  ftrange,  if  man,  ac- 
cuflomed as  he  is  from  his  earlieft  days  to 
the  regularity  of  nature,  did  not  contract  a 
liking  to  her  productions,  and  principles  of 
operation. 

Yet  we  neither  expect  nor  defire,  that  eve- 
ry human  invention,  where  the  end  is  only 
to  pleafe,  fhould  be  an  exact  tranfcript  of 
real  exiftence.  It  is  enough,  that  the  mind 
acquiefce  in  it  -as  probable,  or  plaufible,  or 
fuch  as  we  think  might  happen  without 
any  direct  oppofition  to  the  laws  of  Nature  : 
• —  or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  it  is  enough, 
that  it  be  confiftent,  either,  firft,  with  gene- 
ral experience ;  or,  fecondly,  with  popu- 
lar opinion  j  or,  thirdly,  that  it  be  confid- 
ent 
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ent  with  itfelf,  and  conne&ed  with  probable 
circumftances. 

Firft :  If  a  human  invention  be  confident 
with  general  experience,  we  acquiefce  in  it 
as  fufficiently  probable.  #  Particular  expe- 
riences, however,  there  may  be,  fo  uncom- 
mon and  fo  little  expected,  that  we  mould 
not  admit  their  probability,  if  we  did  not 
know  them  to  be  true.  No  man  of  fenfe 
believes,  that  he  has  any  likelihood  of  being 
enriched  by  the  difcovery  of  hidden  treafure ; 
or  thinks  it  probable,  on  purchafmg  a  lot- 
tery-ticket, that  he  fhall  gain  the  firft  prize ; 
and  yet  great  wealth  has  actually  been  ac- 
quired by  fuch  good  fortune.  But  we  fhould 
look  upon  thefe  as  poor  expedients  in  a  play 
or  romance  for  bringing  about  a  happy  ca- 
taflrophe.  We  expect  that  fiction  mould 
be  more  confonant  to  the  general  tenor  of 
human  affairs;  in  a  word,  that  not  poflibili- 
ty,  but  probability,  fhould  be  the  ftandard 
of  poetical  invention. 

Secondly :  Fiction  is  admitted  as  conform- 
able to  this  ftandard,  when  it  accords  with 
received  opinions.  Thefe  may  be  erroneous, 
but  are  not  often  apparently  repugnant  to  na- 
ture. On  this  account,  and  becaufe  they  are 
familiar  to  us  from  our  infancy,  the  mind 
readily  acquiefces  in  them,  or  at  leaft  yields 
them  that  degree  of  credit  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  render  them  pleafing.  Hence  the 
fairies,  ghofts,  and  witches  of  Shakefpeare, 
are  admitted  as  probable  beings ;  and  angels 

obtain 
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obtain  a  place  in  religious  pictures,  though 
we  know  that  they  do  not  now  appear  in 
the  fcenery  of  real  life.  Even  when  a  po- 
pular opinion  has  long  been  exploded,  and 
has  become  repugnant  to  univerfal  belief, 
the  fictions  built  upon  it  are  ftill  admitted  as 
natural,  becaufe  they  were  accounted  fuch 
by  the  people  to  whom  they  were  firft  ad- 
drefled;  whofe  fentiments  and  views  of  things 
we  are  willing  to  adopt,  when,  by  the  power 
of  pleating  defcription,  we  are  introduced 
into  their  fcenes,  and  made  acquainted  with 
their  manners.  Hence  we  admit  the  theo- 
logy of  the  ancient  poets,  their  Elyfium  and 
Tartarus,  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  Cyclops  and 
Circe,  and  the  reft  of  thofe  "  beautiful  won- 
"  ders"  (as  Horace  calls  them)  which  were 
believed  in  the  heroic  ages  ;  as  well  as  the 
demons  and  inchantments  of  TafTo,  which 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  obtained  no  fmall 
degree  of  credit  among  the  Italians  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  and  are  fuitable  enough  to 
the  notions  that  prevailed  univerfally  in  Eu- 
rope   not   long   before  %      In   facl,    when 

Poetry 

*  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  common  people  of 
Italy  believed,  that  the  poet  Dante  actually  went .  down 
to  hell ;  that  the  Inferno  was  a  true  account  of  what 
he  faw  there  ;  and  that  his  fallow  complexion,  and  ftunt- 
ed  beard,  (which  feemed  by  its  growth  and  colour  to 
have  been  too ,  near  the  nre),  were  the  confequence  of 
his  palling  fo  much  of  his  time  in  that  hot  and  fmoky 
region.     See  Vicende   della  liter  at  lira  del  Sig.  C.  Denina, 

Cap.  4. Sir  John  MandevihVs  Book  of  Travels,  writ- 

2  tea 
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Poetry  is  in  other  refpecls  true  ;  when  it 
gives  an  accurate  difplay  of  thofe  parts  of  na- 
ture about  which  we  know  that  men  in  all 
ages  muft  have  entertained  the  fame  opinion, 
I  mean  thofe  appearances  in  the  vifible  crea- 
tion, and  thofe  feelings  and  workings  of 
the  human  mind,  which  are  obvious  to  all 
mankind ;  —  when  Poetry,  I  fay,  is  thus  far 
according  to  nature,  we  are  very  willing  to 
be  indulgent  to  what  is  fictitious  in  it,  and 
to  grant  a  temporary  allowance  to  any  fyftem. 
of  fable  which  the  author  pleafes  to  adopt  -% 
provided  that  he  lay  the  fcene  in  a  diilant 
country,  or  fix  the  date  to  a  remote  period. 
This  is  no  unreafonable  piece  of  complai- 
fance :  we  owe  it  both  to  the  poet  and  to 
ourfelves;  for  without  it  we  mould  neither 
form  a  right  eftimate  of  his  genius,  nor  re- 
ceive from  his  works  that  pleafure  which 
they  were  intended  to  impart.  Let  him, 
however,  take  care,  that  his  fyftem  of  fable 
be  fuch,  as  his  countrymen  and  contempo- 
raries (to  whom  his  work  is  immediately 
addrefled)  might  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
yielding  their  afTent  to ;  for  otherwife  we 
mould  not  believe  him  to  be  in  earned  :  and 
let  him  connect  it  as  much  as   he  can  with 

ten  not  long  after,  was  not  only  ratified  by  the  Pope,. 
after  having  been  compared  with  the  Mappa  Miindi  of 
that  time,  but,  what  is  more  ftrange,  feems  to  have 
been  ferioufly  believed  by  that  adventurous  knight  him* 
felf,  though  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  and  no 
defpicable  tafte.     See   the  Conclufion  of  the  Book. 
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probable  circumftances,  and  make  it  appear 
in  a  feries  of  events  confident  with  itfelf. 

For  (thirdly)  if  this  be  the  cafe,  we  fhall 
admit  his  ftory  as  probable,  or  at  leaft  as 
natural,  and  confequently  be  interefted  in  it, 
even  though  it  be  not  warranted  by  general 
experience,  and  derive  but  flender  authority 
from  popular  opinion.  Calyban,  in  the  Tern-* 
pefl,  would  have  fhocked  the  mind  as  an  im- 
probability, if  we  had  not  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  origin,  and  feen  his  cha- 
racter difplayed  in  a  feries  of  confident  beha- 
viour. But  when  we  are  told,  that  he  fprung 
from  a  witch  and  a  demon,  a  connection 
not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  they 
were  underflood  in  Shakefpeare's  time,  and 
find  his  manners  conformable  to  his  defcent, 
we  are  eafily  reconciled  to  the  fiction.  In 
the  fame  fenfe,  the  Lilliputians  of  Swift 
may  pafs  for  probable  beings  ;  not  fo  much 
becaufe  we  know  that  a  belief  in  pygmies 
was  once  current  in  the  world,  (for  the  true 
ancient  pygmy  was  at  leaft  thrice  as  tall 
as  thofe  whom  Gulliver  vifited),  but  be- 
caufe we  find,  that  every  circumftance  rela- 
ting to  them  accords  with  itfelf,  and  with 
their  fuppofed  character.  It  is  not  the  fize  of 
the  people  only  that  is  diminutive  ;  their 
country,  feas,  fhips,  and  towns,  are  all  in 
exact  proportion  ;  their  theological  and  po- 
litical principles,  their  pafiions,  manners, 
cuftoms,  and  all  the  parts  of  their  conduct, 
feftray  a  levity  and  littlenefs  perfectly  fuita- 

bles 
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ble :  and  fo  fimple  is  the  whole  narration, 
and  apparently  fo  artlefs  and  fincere,  that  I 
fhould  not  much  wonder,  if  it  had  impo- 
fed  (as  I  have  been  told  it  has)  upon  fbme 
perfons  of  no  contemptible  underftanding. 
The  fame  degree  of  credit  may  perhaps  for 
the  fame  reafons  be  due  to  his  giants.  But 
when  he  grounds  his  narrative  upon  a  con- 
tradiction to  nature ;  when  he  prefents  us 
with  rational  brutes,  and  irrational  men; 
when  he  tells  us  of  horfes  building  houfes 
for  habitation,  milking  cows  for  food,  riding 
in  carriages,  and  holding  converfations  on 
the  laws  and  politics  of  Europe ;  not  all  his 
genius  (and  he  there  exerts  it  to  the  utmoft) 
is  able  to  reconcile  us  to  fo  monltrous  a  fic- 
tion :  we  may  fmile  at  fome  of  his  abfurd 
exaggerations  ;  we  may  be  pleafed  with  the 
energy  of  ftyle,  and  accuracy  of  defcription, 
in  particular  places ;  and  a  malevolent  heart 
may  triumph  in  the  fatire  :  but  we  can  ne- 
ver relifh  it  as  a  fable,  beeaufe  it  is  at  once 
unnatural  and  felf- contradictory.  Swift's 
judgement  feems  to  have  forfaken  him  on 
this  occafion  *  :    he  wallows  in  naftinefs  and 

brutality  • 

*  There  are  improprieties  in  this  narrative,  which  one 
would  think  a  very  flight  attention  to  nature  might  have 
prevented  ;  and  which,  without  heightening  the  fatire* 
ferve  only  to  aggravate  the  abfurdity  of  the  fable. 
Hoayhnhnms  are  horfes  in  perfection,  with  the  addition 
of  reafon  and  virtue.  Whatever,  therefore,  takes  a- 
*ay  from  their  perfection  as  horfes,  without  adding  to 

F  2  tlttir 
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brutality  •  and  the  general  run  of  his  fatire 
is  downright  defamation.  Lucian's  True 
Hiftory  is  a  heap  of  extravagancies  put  to- 
gether without  order  or  unity,  or  any  other 
apparent  defign,  than  to  ridicule  the  lan- 
guage and  manner  of  grave  authors.  His 
ravings,  which  have  no  better  right  to  the 
name  of  Fable,  than  a  hill  of  rubbifh  has  to 
that  of  Palace,  are  deflkute  of  every  colour 
of  plaufibility.  Animal  trees,  lhips  failing 
in  the  fky,  armies  of  monftrous  things  tra- 
velling between  the  fun  and  moon  on  a  pave* 

their  rational  and  moral  accomplishments,  mutt  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  author's  defigft,  and  ought  not  to  have 
found  a  place  in  his  narration.  Yet  he  makes  his  be- 
loved quadrupeds  dwell  in  houfes  of  their  own  building, 
and  ufe  warm  food  and  the  milk  of  cows  as  a  delicacy  : 
though  thefe  luxuries,  fuppofed  attainable  by  a  nation  of 
horfes,  could  contribute  no  more  to  their  perfection, 
than  brandy  and  imprifonment  would  to  that  of  a  man. 

Again,  did  Swift  believe,  that  religious  ideas   are 

natural  to  a  reasonable  being,  and  neceffary  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  a  moral  one  ?  I  hope  he  did.  Yet  has  he  le- 
prefented  his  koaybnfmms,  as  patterns  of  moral  virtue,  as 
the  greateft  matters  of  reafon,  and  withal  as  completely 
happy,  without  any  religious  ideas,  or  any  views  beyond 
the  prefent  life.  In  a  word,  he  would  make  ftupidity 
confiitent  with  mental  excellence,  and  unnatural  appe- 
tites with  animal  perfection.  Thefe,  however,  are  imall 
matters,  compared  with  the  other  abfurdities  of  this 
abominable  tale.  —  But  when  a  Chriftian  Divine  can  fet 
himfeif  deliberately  to  trample  upon  that  nature,  which 
he  knows  to  have  been  made  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  to  have  been  aifumed  by  One  far  more  ex- 
alted than  they  ;  we  need  not  be  furprifed  if  the  fame 
perverfe  habits  of  thinking  which  harden  his  heart,  lhould 
alfo  debafe  his  judgement. 

ment 
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ment  of  cobwebs,  rival  nations  of  men 
inhabiting  woods  and  mountains  in  a  whale's 
belly,  —  are  liker  the  dreams  of  a  bedlamite, 
than  the  inventions  of  a  rational  being. 

If  we  were  to  profecute  this  fubject  any- 
further,  it  would  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
in  fome  kinds  of  poetical  invention  a  ftricter 
probability  is  required  than  in  others  :  — 
that,  for  inftance,  Comedy,  whether  Drama- 
tic or  Narrative  *,  mud  feldom  deviate  from 
the  ordinary  courle  of  human  affairs,  becaufe 
it  exhibits  the  manners  of  real,  and  even  of 
familiar  life;  — that  the  Tragic  poet,  becaufe 
he  imitates  characters  more  exalted,  and  ge- 
nerally refers  to  events  little  known,  or  long 
fince  paft,  may  be  allowed  a  wider  range  ; 
but  mufl  never  attempt  the  marvellous  fic- 
tions of  the  Epic  Mufe,  becaufe  he  addreffes 
his  work,  not  only  to  the  paflions  and  ima- 
gination of  mankind,  but  alfo  to  their  eyes 
and  ears,  which  are  not  eafily  impofed  on, 
and  refufe  to  be  gratified  with  any  reprefen- 
tation  that  does  not  come  very  near  the 
truth ;  —  that  the  Epic  Poem  may  claim  ftill 
ampler  privileges,  becaufe  its  fictions  are  not 
fubjecl:  to  the  fcrutiny  of  any  outward  fenfe, 
and  becaufe  it  conveys  information  in  regard 
both  to  the  higheft  human  characters,  and 
the  mofl  important   and  wonderful  events, 

*  Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  Amelia,   and    Jofepb  Andrew  sy 
are  examples  of  what  I  call  the  Epic  or  Narrative  Come- 
*dy  :   perhaps  the  Comic  Epopee  is  a  more  proper  term. 

and 
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and  alfo  to  the  affairs  of  unfeen  worlds, 
and  fuperior  beings.  Nor  would  it  be  im-» 
proper  to  obferve,  that  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
Comic,  of  Tragic,  of  Epic  composition,  are 
not  confined  to  the  fame  degree  of  probabi- 
lity ;  for  that  Farce  may  be  allowed  to  be 
lefs  probable  than  the  regular  Comedy ;  the 
Mafque,  than  the  regular  Tragedy ;  and  the 
Mixed  Epic,  fuch  as  The  Fairy  Queen,  and 
Orlando  Furiofo,  than  the  pure  Epopee  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton.— — -But  this 
part  of- the  iubje'cT:  feems  not  to  require  fur- 
ther illuftration.  Enough  has  been  faid,  to 
fhow,  that  nothing  unnatural  can  pjeafe  ;  and 
that  therefore  Poetry,  whofe  end^is  to  pleafe, 

muft    be    ACCORDING    TO    NATURE. 

Andif  fo,  it  mufl  be,  either  according  to 
real  nature,  or  according  to  nature  fomewhat 
different  from  the  reality. 


C  H  A  P.    m. 

Poetry  exhibits  a  fyftem  of  nature 
fomewhat  different  from  the  reali- 
ty of  things. 


TO  exhibit  real  nature  is  the  bufinefs  of 
the  hiftorian  ;  who,  if  he  were  ftrictly 
to  confine  himfelf  to  his  own  fphere,  would 

never 
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never  record  even  the  minuted  circumftance 
of  any  fpeech,  event,  or  defcription,  which 
was  not  warranted  by  fufHcient  authority. 
It  has  been  the  language  of  critics  in  every 
age,  that  the  hiflorian  ought  to  relate  no- 
thing as  true  which  is-  falfe  or  dubious,  and 
to  conceal  nothing  material  which  he  knows 
to  be  true.  But  I  doubt  whether  any  wri- 
ter of  profane  hi  (lory,  has  ever  been  fo  fcru- 
pulous.  Thucydides  himfelf,  who  began  his 
hiftory  when  that  war  began  which  he  re- 
cords, and  who  fet  down  every  event  foon 
after  it  happened,  according  to  the  moil  au- 
thentic information,  feems  however  to  have 
indulged  his  fancy  not  a  little  in  his  ha- 
rangues and  defcriptions,  particularly  that 
of  the  plague  of  Athens  :  and  the  fame  tiling 
has  been  practifed,  with  greater  latitude,  by 
Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  more  or  lefs  by  all 
the  bed  hiftorians,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern. Nor  do  I  blame  them  for  it.  By 
thefe  improved  or  invented  fpeeches,  and 
by  the  heighten'ings  thus  given  to  their  de^ 
fcriptions,  their  work  becomes  more  intereft> 
ing,  and  more  ufeful;  nobody  is  deceived, 
and  hiflorical  truth  is  not  materially  affecT:- 
ed.  A  medium  is  however  to  be  obferved 
in  this,  as  in  other  things.  -WJiffy  the  hitlo- 
rian  lengthens  a  defcription  into  a  detail  of 
fictitious  events,  as  Voltaire  has  done  in  his 
account  of  the  battle  of  jgontenoy,  he  lofes 
his  credit  with  us,  by  raifiag  a  fufpicion  that 
he  is  more  intent  upon  a  pretty  flory,  than 

upon 
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upon  the  truth.  And  we  are  difgufted  with 
his  infincerity,  when,  in  defiance  even  of 
verifimilitude,  he  puts  long  elaborate  ora- 
tions in  the  mouth  of  thofe,  of  whom  we 
know,  either  from  the  circumftances  that 
they  could  not,  or  from  more  authentic 
records  that  they  did  not,  make  any  fuch 
orations  ;  as  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus  has 
done,  in  the  cafe  of  Volumnia  haranguing 
her  fon  Coriolanus,  and  Flavius  Jofephus 
in  that  of  Judah  addrefling  his  brother  as 
viceroy  of  Egypt.  From  what  thefe  hifto- 
rians  relate,  one  would  conjecture,  that  the 
Roman  matron  had  fludied  at  Athens  un- 
der fome  long-winded  rhetorician,  and  that 
the  Jewifli  patriarch  muft  have  been  one  of 
the  moil  flowery  orators  of  antiquity.  But 
the  fictitious  part  of  hiftory,  or  of  ftory-tell- 
ing,  ought  never  to  take  up  much  room  ;  and 
muft  be  highly  blameable  when  it  leads  into 
any  miftake  either  of  facts  or  of  characters. 

Nov/,  why  do  hiflorians  take  the  liberty 
to  embellifh  their  works  in  this  manner  I 
One  reafon,  no  doubt,  is,  that  they  may 
difplay  their  talents  in  oratory  and  narration : 
but  the  chief  reafon,  as  hinted  already,  is, 
to  render  their  compaction  more  agreeable. 
It  would  feem,  then,  that  fomething  more 
pleafing  than  real  nature,  or  fomething  which 
ihall  add  to  the  pleafing  qualities  of  real 
nature,  may  be  devifed  by  human  fancy. 
And  this  may  certainly  be  done.  And  this 
it  is  the  poet's  bufinefs  to   do.     And  when 

A 
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this  is  in  any  degree  done  by  the  hiftorian, 
his  narrative  becomes  in  that  degree  poeti- 
cal. 

The  poflibility  of  thus  improving  upon 
nature  mull  be  obvious  to  every  one.  When 
we  look  at  a  landfcape,  we  can  fancy  a  thou- 
fand  additional  embellifhments.  Mountains 
loftier  and  more  picturefque ;  rivers  more 
copious,  more  limpid,  and  more  beautifully 
winding  ;  fmoothcr  and  wider  lawns  ;  vallies 
more  richly  diversified ;  caverns  and  rocks 
more  gloomy  and  more  ftupendous  ;  ruins 
more  majefiic;  buildings  more  magnificent ; 
oceans  more  varied  with  iflands,  more  fplen- 
did  with  (hipping,  or  more  agitated  by  (form, 
than  any  we  have  ever  feen,  it  is  eafy  for  hu- 
man imagination  to  conceive.  Many  things 
in  art  and  nature  exceed  expectation ;  but 
nothing  fenfible  tranfcends,  or  equals,  the  ca- 
pacity of  thought :  —  a  finking  evidence  of 
the  dignity  of  the  human  foul !  The  fineft 
woman  in  the  world  appears  to  every  eye 
fufceptible  of  improvement,  except  perhaps 
to  that  of  her  lover.  No  wonder,  then,  if  in 
poetry  events  can  be  exhibited  more  com- 
pact, and  of  more  pleaiing  variety,  than 
thole  delineated  by  the  hiftorian,  and  fcenes 
of  inanimate  nature  more  dreadful  or  more 
lovely,  and  human  characters  more  fublime 
and  more  exquilite  both  in  good  and  evil. 
Yet  (till  let  nature  fupply  the  ground-work 
and  materials,  as  well  as  the  itandard,  of 
poetical  fiction.     The  mod  expert  painters 

Vol.  II.  G  ufe 
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ufe  a  layman,  or  other  vifible  figure,  to  di- 
rect their  hand  and  regulate  their  fancy.  Ho- 
mer himfelf  founds  his  two  poems  on  au-> 
thentic  tradition  ;  and  Tragic  as  well  as  Epic 
poets  have  followed  the  example.  The  wri- 
ters of  romance  too  are  ambitious  to  inter- 
weave true  adventures  with  their  fables ;  and, 
when  it  can  be  conveniently"  done,  to  take 
the  outlines  of  their  plan  from  real  life. 
Thus  the  tale  of  Robinfon  Crufoe  is  founded 
on  an.  incident  that  actually  befel  one  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  a  fea-faring  man,  who  lived 
feveral  years  alone  in  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandes ;  Smollet  is  thought  to  have  given 
us  feveral  of  his  own  adventures  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  Roderick  Random ;  and  the  chief 
characters  in  Tom  Jones,  Jofeph  Andrews, 
and  Pamela,  are  raid  to  have  been  copied 
from  real  originals.  —  Dramatic  Comedy,  in- 
deed, is  fur  the  moft  part  purely  fictitious  ; 
for  if  it  were  to  exhibit  real  events  as  well 
as  pfefeht  manners,  it  would  become  too 
perfonal  to  be  endured  by  a  well-bred  au- 
dience, and  degenerate  into  downright  abufe  ; 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  the 
old  comedy  of  the  Greeks*.  —  But,  in  gene- 
ral, hints  taken  from  real  exiflence  will  be 
found  to  give  no  little  grace  and  flability 
to  fiction,  even  in  the  mod  fanciful  poems. 
Thofe  hints,  however,  may  be  improved  by 

*  Compare  Hor.  lib.  i.  fat.  4.  verf.  1.  —  5.  with   Ar. 
Poet.  verf.  281. —  285. 
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the  poet's  imagination,  and  fet  off  with  eve- 
ry probable  ornament  that  can  be  devifed, 
confidently  with  the  defign  and  genius  of  the 
work; — or,  in  other  words,  with  the  fym- 
pathies  that  the  poet  means  to  awaken  in  the 
mind  of  his  reader.  For  mere  poetical  orna- 
ment, when  it  fails  to  intereil  the  affections, 
is  not  only  ufelcls  but  improper;  all  true 
poetry  being  addreifed  to  the  heart,  and  in- 
tended to  give  pleafure  by  railing  or  fbothing 
the  palljons ;  —  the  only  effectual  way  of 
pleafing  a  rational  and  moral  creature.  And 
therefore  I  would  take  Horace's  maxim  to 
be  univerfal  in  poetry  ;  "  Non  iatis  eft,  pul- 
"  chra  eiTe  poemata ;  dulcia  funto;"  tc  It  is 
"  not  enough  that  poems  be  beautiful ;  let 
"  them  alio  be  affecting" — for  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  dulcia  in  this  place, 
is  admitted  by  the  bed  interpreters,  and  is 
indeed  evident  from  the  context  *, 

That  the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  perci- 
pient beings,  when  expreffed  in  poetry, 
ihould  call  forth  our  affections,  is  natural 
enough;  but  can  defcriptions  of  inanimate 
things  alfo  be  made  affecting  ?  Certainly  they 
can :  and  the  more  they  affect,  the  more 
they  pleafe  us  ;  and  the  more  poetical  we 
allow  them  to  be.  Virgil's  Georgic  is  a  noble 
fpecimen  (and  indeed  the  nobleit  in  tie 
world)  of  this  fort  of  poetry.  His  admira- 
tion of  external  nature  gains   upon,  a  read- 

*  Hoi'.  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  95. : —  100. 
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er  of  tafte,  till  it  rife  to  perfect  enthufiafm. 
The  following  obfervations  will  perhaps  ex- 
plain this  matter. 

Every  thing  in  nature  is  complex  in  itfelf, 
and  bears  innumerable  relations  to  other 
things ;  and  may  therefore  be  viewed  in  an 
endlefs  variety  of  lights,  and  confequently 
defcribed  in  an  endlefs  variety  of  ways. 
Some  defcriptions  are  good,  and  others  bad. 
An  hiftorical  defcription,  that  enumerates  aU 
the  qualities  of  any  object,  is  certainly  good, 
becaufe  it  is  true  ;  but  may  be  as  unaffect-- 
ing  as  a  logical  definition.  In  poetry  no  un- 
afFecting  defcription  is  good,  however  con- 
formable to  truth ;  for  here  we  expect  not  a 
complete  enumeration  of  qualities,  (the  chief 
end  of  the  art  being  to  pleafe),  but  only 
fuch  an  enumeration  as  may  give  a  lively 
and  interefting  idea.  It  is  not  memory,  or 
the  knowledge  of  rules,  that  can  qualify  a 
poet  for  this  fort  of  defcription ;  but  a  pecu- 
liar livelinefs  of  fancy  and  fenfibility  of  heart, 
the  nature  whereof  we  may  explain  by  its 
effects,  but  we  cannot  lay  down  rules  for  the 
attainment  of  it. 

When  our  mind  is  occupied  by  any  emo- 
tion, we  naturally  ufe  words,  and  meditate 
on  things,  that  are  fuitable  to  it,  and  tend 
to  encourage  it.  If  a  man  were  to  write  a 
letter  when  he  is  very  angry,  there  would 
probably  be  fomething  of  vehemence  or 
bitternefs  in  the  ftyle,  even  though  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  he  wrote  were  not  the  object 

of 
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of  his  anger.  The  fame  thing  holds  true 
of  every  other  ftrong  pafTion  or  emotion  :  — 
while  it  predominates  in  the  mind,  it  gives 
a  peculiarity  to  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  to 
our  voice,  gefture,  and  countenance :  and 
hence  we  expect,  that  every  perfonage  in- 
troduced in  poetry  mould  fee  things  through 
the  medium  of  his  ruling  pailion,  and  that 
his  thoughts  and  language  fhould  be  tinctu- 
red accordingly.  A  melancholy  man  walk- 
ing in  a  grove,  attends  to  thofe  things  that 
fuit  and  encourage  his  melancholy ;  the  figh- 
ing  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  murmur- 
ing of  waters,  the  darknefs  and  folitude  of 
the  (hades  :  a  chearful  man  in  the  fame  place, 
finds  many  fubjects  of  chearful  meditation, 
in  the  ringing  of  birds,  the  briik  motions  of 
the  babling  ftream,  and  the  livelinefs  and  va- 
riety of  the  verdure.  Perfons  of  different 
characters,  contemplating  the  fame  thing,  a 
Roman  triumph,  for  inilance,  feel  different 
emotions,  and  turn  their  view  to  different 
objects.  One  is  filled  with  wonder  at  fuch  a 
difplay  of  wealth  and  power ;  another  exults 
in  the  idea  of  conqueft,  and  pants  for  mili- 
tary renown  ;  a  third,  itunned  with  clamour, 
and  haraffed  with  confufion,  willies  for  fi- 
lence,  fecurity,  and  folitude;  one  melts  with 
pity  to  the  vanquished,  and  makes  many  a 
fad  reflection  upon  the  infigniflcance  of  world- 
ly grandeur,  and  the  uncertainty  of  human 
things  ;  while  the  buffoon,  and  perhaps  the 
philofopher,  coiifiders   the  whole  as  a  vain 

piece 
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piece    of  pageantry,     which,    by   its   folemn 
pr  .     and    by  the    admiration   of    fo 

.   is  only  rendt  e  more  ri- 

diculous :  —  and  each  ot  th 

it  in  a  w  :;ibie  tc  d  feel- 

ings,  and  tit  .ding  to    raife   the  lame    in   ci- 
thers.    We  fee  in  Milton's  Allegro  and  Pen- 
. .:.    ho?  .-.:  :::::::: d  produces 

a  varier    in   the    manner  of  concei ring 
contemplati::::    the   fame  rural  feenery.     In 
former  :■:   rifefe  excellent  poems,  the  au- 
thor perfonates  a   chearful    man,  and  takes 
::::ice  of  thole  things  in  external  nature  that 
are  lui table  to   chearful  thoughts,  and  tend 
tc  encourage  them;   in  the    latter,  every  ob- 
ject   deierijr-i    if    :::~:   v  i-.emn,    and 
productive  ::  ;  ilm  reflection  and  tender  me- 
lanciiri"  :    and  I  ihould  not  be  eailiy  perfua- 
ded,  that   Milton  wrote  the  hni  under  the 
influence    of  ibrrow,     or  the    fecond   under 
that  ::    gladnefe.  —  We  often  fee  an  author's 
iter  in  his  works:   and  if  everv  author 
were  in  earne::   when   he   writes,  we  ihould 
.:::  fee  i:      Thomfon  was  a  man  of  piety 
benevolence,    and  a  warm    admirer   of 
the   beauties  ::   nature;     and   every  deicrip- 
H  in  his    ielightful    poem   on  the   Se^i: 
[s    ::    raife    the  fame  laudable  affections 
in   his  reader.     The  parts  of  nature  that  <;.:- 
ft   his   notice  are  thole  which  an  impious 
or  hardhearted  man  would  neither  attend  to 
Ee&ed  with,  at  leaft  in  the  fame  man- 
ner.    In       '.::  ire   fee  a  turn  of  mind  nay 

different 
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different  from  that  of  the  amiable  Thomfon  ; 

le  relilh  for  the  fublime  or  beautiful,  and 
a  perpetual  fuccefTion  of  violent  emotions. 
All  his  pictures  of  human  life  feem  to  ihow, 
that  deformitv  and  meannefs  were  the  fa- 
vourite  objects  of  his  attention,  and  that  his 
foul  was  a  conftant  prey  to  indignation  *, 
difguft,  and  other  gloomy  paiHons  ariUng 
from  fach  a  view  of  things.  And  it  is  the 
tendency  of  aimed  all  his  writings  (though 
it  was  not  always  the  authors  defign)  to 
communicate  the  fame  palhons  to  his  reader : 
infomuch,  that,  notwithftanding  his  erudi- 
tion, and  knowledge  of  the  wc.  -  abili- 
ties as  a  popular  orator  and  man  of  buiiL. 
the  energy  of  his  ftyle,  the  elegance  of  fome 
of  his  verfes,  and  his  extraordinary  talents 
in  wit  and  humour,  there  is  reafon  to  doubt, 
whether  bv  iludying  his  works  anv  perfon 
was  ever  much  improved  in  pietv  or  benevo- 
lence. 

And  thus  we  fee,  how  the  compofitions  of 
an  ingenious  author  may  operate  upon  the 
heart,  whatever  be  the  fabjed.  The  af- 
fections that  prevail  in  the  author  himfelf 
direct  his  attention  to  objects  congenial,  and 
give  a  peculiar  bias  to  his  inver.::.  :•  powers, 
and  a  peculiar  colour  to  .  ge.    Hence 

*  For  part  of  this  remark  we  have  fa 
ofien  in   hi;    .  and  very   es 

h    he  '  compofed   tor  himfelf  :  —  "  an  feva 
•'  indignatio  ulterius    cor 

...   ;     :. 
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his  work,  as  well  as  face,  if  Nature  is  per- 
mitted to  exert  herfelf  freely  in  it,  will  ex- 
hibit a  picture  of  his  mind,  and  awaken  cor- 
refpondent  fympathies  in  the  reader.  When 
thefe  are  favourable  to  virtue,  which  they 
always  ought  to  be,  the  work  will  have 
that  fweet  pathos  which  Horace  alludes  to  in 
the  paffage  above  mentioned ;  and  which  we 
fo  highly  admire,  and  fo  warmly  approve, 
even  in  thofe  parts  of  the  Georgic  that  de- 
fcribe  inanimate  nature. 

Horace's  account  of  the  matter  in  que- 
ilion  differs  not  from  what  is  here  given* 
"  It  is  not  enough,"  fays  he,  "  that  poems 
s;  be  beautiful;  let  them  be  affecting,  and 
*c  agitate  the  mind  with  whatever  pailions 
"  the  poet  willies  to  impart.  The  human 
*'  countenance,  as  it  fmiles  on  thofe  who 
"  fmile,  accompanies  alfo  with  fympathetic 
"  tears  thofe  who  mourn.  If  you  would 
"  have  me  weep,  you  mufl  firft  weep  your- 
"  felf;  then,  and  not  before,  fhall  I  be 
*'  touched  with  your  misfortunes.  — For  na- 
*'  ture  firfi  makes  the  emotions  of  our  mind 
"  correfpond  with  our  circumftances,  infu- 
*'  fing  real  joy,  forrow,  or  refentment,  ac~ 
"  cording  to  the  occafion;  and  afterwards 
"  gives  the  true  pathetic  utterance  to  the 
"  voice  and  language  *."  — This  dodtrine, 
which  concerns  the  orator  and  the  player  no 
lefs  than  the  poet,  is  ftriclly  philofophical, 

•«  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  99.  —  1 1 1 . 

i  and 
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and  equally  applicable  to  dramatic,  to  de- 
fcriptive,  and  indeed  to  every  fpecies  of  in- 
terefting  poetry.  The  poet's  fenfibility  mufl: 
firft  of  all  engage  him  warmly  in  his  fubject, 
and  in  every  part  of  it;  otherwife  lie  will 
labour  in  vain  to  intereft  the  reader.  If 
he  would  paint  external  nature,  as  Virgil 
and  Thomfon  have  done,  fo  as  to  make 
her  amiable  to  others,  he  mufl  fir  it  be  en- 
amoured of  her  himfelf ;  if  he  would  have 
his  heroes  and  heroines  fpeak  the  language 
of  love  or  forrow,  devotion  or  courage,  am- 
bition or  anger,  benevolence  or  pity,  his 
heart  mull  be  fufceptible  of  thofe  emotions, 
and  in  fome  degree  feel  them,  as  long  at 
leaft  as  he  employs  himfelf  in  framing  words 
for  them  ;  being  allured,  that 

He  bed  fhall  paint  them  who  can  feel  them  mod  *. 

The  true  poet,  therefore,  mufl:  not  only  ftu- 
dy  nature,  and  know  the  reality  of  things  ; 
but  mud  alfo  pofTefs  fancy,  to  invent  addi- 
tional decorations  ;  judgement,  to  direct 
him  in  the  choice  of  fuch  as  accord  with 
verifimilitude  ;  and  fenfibility,  to  enter  with 
ardent  emotions  into  every  part  of  his  fub- 
jec~t,  fo  as  to  transfufe  into  his  work  a  pa- 
thos and  energy  fufficient  to  raile  correfpond- 
ing  emotions  in  the  reader. 

"  The  hiftorian  and  the  poet,"  fays  Ari- 

*  Pope's  Eloifa,  verf.  366. 

Vol.  II.  H  flotles 
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ftotle,  "  differ  in  this,  tha-t  the  former  exhi-^ 
"  bits  things  as  they  are,  the  latter  as  they 
"  might  be*:"  —  I  fuppofe  he  means,  in 
that  ftate  of  perfection  which  is  confident 
with  probability,  and  in  which,  for  the  fake 
of  our  own  gratification,  we  wifh  to  find 
them.  If  the  poet,  after  all  the  liberties  he 
is  allowed  to  take  with  the  truth,  can  pro- 
duce nothing  more  exquifite  than  is  com- 
monly to  be  met  with  in  hiftory,-  his  read- 
er will  be  difappointed  and  difTatished.  Poe- 
tical reprefentations  muft.  therefore  be  fra- 
med after  a  pattern  of  the  highefl  probable 
perfection  that  the  genius  of  the  work  will 
admit :  —  external  nature  muft  in  them  be 
more  picture fque  than  in  reality ;  action 
more  animated;  fentiments  more  expreflive 
of  the  feelings  and  character,  and  more 
fuitable  to  the  circumflances  of  the  fpeaker; 
perfonages  better  accomplifhed  in  thofe  qua- 
lities that  raife  admiration,  pity,  terror,  and 
other  ardent  emotions  ;  and  events,  more 
compact,  more  clearly  connected  with  caufes 
and  confequences,  and  unfolded  in  an  order 
more  flattering  to  the  fancy,  and  more  in- 
terefling  to  the  paflions.  But  where,  it  may 
be  faid,  is  this  pattern  of  perfection  to  be 
found  ?  Not  in  real  nature;  otherwife  hi- 
ftory, which  delineates  real  nature,  would 
alfo  delineate  this  pattern  of  perfection.  It 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  mind  of  the  poet ; 

*  Pp^tic.  left.  9= 
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and  it  is  imagination,  regulated   by  know- 
ledge, that  enables  him  to  form  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  life,  and  while  expe- 
rience is   confined  to  a  fmall  circle,  we  ad- 
mire every  thing,    and  are  pleafed  with  very 
moderate  excellence.     A  peafant   thinks   the 
hall  of  his   landlord  the  finefl  apartment  in 
the  univerfe,  lidens  with  rapture  to  the  drol- 
ling ballad-finger,  and  wonders  at  the  rude 
wooden  cuts  that  adorn  his  ruder  composi- 
tions.     A  child   looks  upon  his  native  vil- 
lage as   a  town;    upon  the  brook  that  runs 
by,   as  a  river;  and  upon  the  meadows  and 
hills    in    the    neighbourhood,     as    the    mod 
fpacious  and   beautiful   that   can   be.      But 
when,  after  long  abfence,  he  returns   in   his 
declining  years,   to  vifit,  once  before  he  die, 
the  dear  fpot  that  gave  him   birth,  and  thole 
fcenes  whereof  he  remembers  rather  the  ori- 
ginal   charms    than  the    exact    proportions, 
how  is  he  difappointed  to  find  every  thing  fo 
debafed,  and  fo  diminifhed  !     The  hills  feent 
to  have  funk  into  the  ground,    the  brook  to 
be  dried  up,  and  the  village   to  be  forfaken 
of  its  people;     the    pari fh- church,    dripped 
of  all  its    fancied   magnificence,    is  become 
low,  gloomy,  and  narrow,  and  the  fields  are 
now  only  the  miniature   of  what  they  were. 
Had  he  never  left  this  fpot,  his  notions  might 
have  remained  the  fame  as  at  fird  ;    and  had 
he  travelled  but  a  little   way  from  it,    they 
would  not  perhaps  have  received  any  mate- 
rial enlargement.     It  feems  then  to  be  from 
H  2  obfervation 
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obfervation  of  many  things   of  the  fame  of 
limilar  kinds^    that  we  acquire   the  talent  of 
forming   ideas    more    perfect    than  the  real 
objects  that  lie  immediately  around  us  :   and 
thefe  ideas  we  may  improve  gradually  more 
and  more,    according  to  the  vivacity  of  our 
mind,  and  extent  of  our  experience,    till  at 
lail  we   come  to    raife   them    to  a  degree  of 
perfection  fuperior  to  any  thing  to  be  found 
in  real  life.     There    cannot,    fure,    be    any 
myftery  in   this  doctrine ;  for  we   think  and 
fpeak  to  the  fame  purpofe  every  day.     Thus 
nothing   is  more  common  than  to  fay,  that 
fuch  an  artifl  excels  all  we  have  ever  known 
in  his  profefiion,  and   yet  that  we    can  flill 
conceive  a  fuperior  performance.      A  mora- 
lift,  by  bringing  together  into  one  view  the 
feparate  virtues  of  many  perfons,  is  enabled 
to  lay  down  a  fyflem  of  duty  more  perfect 
than  any  he  has  ever  feen  exemplified  in  hu- 
man conduct.     Whatever  be  the  emotion  the 
poet  intends    to    raife  in  his  reader,    whe- 
ther   admiration  or  terror,    joy  or  forrow  ; 
and  whatever  be  the  object  he  would   ex- 
hibit, whether  Venus  or  Tifiphone,  Achilles 
or  Therfites,  a  palace   or  a  pile  of  ruins,  a 
dance  or  a   battle  ;    he  generally  copies  an 
idea    of  his  own   imagination  ;    considering 
each  quality  as  it  is   found  to  exift  in  feve- 
ral  individuals  of  a  fpecies,  and  thence  form- 
ing an   alTemblage  more  or  lefs  perfect  in  its 
kind,   according  to  the  purpofe  to  which   he 
means  to  apply  it. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  ideas  of 
Poetry  are  rather  general  than  lingular ;  ra- 
ther collected  from  the  examination  of  a 
fpecies  or  clafs  of  things,  than  copied  from 
an  individual.  And  this,  according  to  Ari- 
ftotle,  is  in  fact  the  cafe,  at  lead  for  the 
mod  part;  whence  that  critic  determines, 
that  Poetry  is  fomething  more  exquifite  and 
more  philofophical  than  hiftory  *.  The  hi- 
florian  may  defcribe  Bucephalus,  but  the 
poet  delineates  a  war-horfe ;  the  former  muft 
have  feen  the  animal  he  fpeaks  of,  or  received 
authentic  information  concerning  it,  if  he 
mean  to  defcribe  it  hiflorically  ;  for  the  lat- 
ter it  is  enough  that  he  has  feen  feveral  ani- 
mals of  that  fort.  The  former  tells  us,  what 
Alcibiades  actually  did  and  faid ;  the  latter, 
what  fuch  a  fpecies  of  human  character  as 
that  which  bears  the  name  of  Achilles  would 
probably  do  or  fay  in  certain  given  circum- 
ftances. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  poet  may,  and 
often  does,  copy  after  individual  objects. 
Homer,  no  doubt,  took  his  characters  from 
the  life ;  or  at  leaft,  in  forming  them,  was 
careful  to  follow  tradition  as  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  his  plan  would  allow.  But  he  pro- 
bably took  the  freedom  to  add  or  heighten 
fome  qualities,  and  take  away  others;  to 
make  Achilles,  for  example,  ftronger,  per- 
haps, and  more  impetuous,  and  more  emi- 

*  Poetic,  feci;.  9. 
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nent  for  filial  affection,  and  Hector  more  pa- 
triotic and  more  amiable,  than  he  really  was. 
If  he  had  not  done  this,  or  fomething  like 
it,  his  work  would  have  been  rather  a  hiftory 
than  a  poem ;  would  have  exhibited  men  and 
things  as  they  were,  and  not  as  they  might 
have  been ;  and  Achilles  and  Hector  would 
have  been  the  names  of  individual  and  real 
heroes ;  whereas,  according  to  Ariftotle,  they 
are  rather  to  be  considered  as  two  diftinct 
modifications  or  fpecies  of  the  heroic  cha- 
racter.  Shakefpeare's  account  of  the  cliffs 

of  Dover  comes  fo  near  the  truth,  that  we 
cannot  doubt  of  its  having  been  written  by 
one  who  had  feen  them  :  but  he  who  takes 
it  for  an  exact  hiftorical  defcription,  will  be 
furprifed  when  he  comes  to  the  place,  and 
finds  thofe  cliffs  not  half  fo  lofty  as  the  poet 
had  made  him  believe.  An  hiftorian  would 
be  to  blame  for  fuch  amplification ;  becaufe, 
being  to  defcribe  an  individual  precipice,  he 
ought  to  tell  us  juft  what  it  is ;  which  if  he 
did,  the  defcription  would  fuit  that  place, 
and  perhaps  no  other  in  the  whole  world. 
But  the  poet  means  only  to  give  an  idea  of 
what  fuch  a  precipice  may  be ;  and  therefore 
his  defcription  may  perhaps  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  many  fuch  chalky  precipices  on 
the  fea-fhore. 

This  method  of  copying  after  general  ideas 
formed  by  the  artift  from  obftrvation  of  ma- 
ny individuals,  diftinguifhes  the  Italian,  and 
all  the  fublime  painters,  from  the  Dutch,  and 

their 
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their  imitators.     Thefe  give  us  bare  nature, 
with  the   imperfections   and   peculiarities   of 
individual  things  or  perfons ;  but  thofe  give 
nature  improved  as  far  as  probability  and  the 
defign  of  the  piece  will  admit.     Teniers  and 
Hogarth  draw  faces,  and  figures,  and  dreffes, 
from  real  life,  and   prefent  manners  ;    and 
therefore  their  pieces    mufl   in  fome  degree 
lofe  the  effect,  and  become  aukward,  when 
the  prefent  famions  become  obfolete.  —  Ra- 
phael  and   Reynolds  take  their  models  from 
general  nature ;    avoiding,  as  far  as  poffible, 
(at  lead   in    all    their  great    performances), 
thofe   peculiarities   that   derive  their  beauty 
from  mere  fafhion  ;  and  therefore  their  works 
mufl  give  pleafure,    and   appear  elegant,  as 
long  as   men  are  capable  of  forming  general 
ideas,  and  of  judging  from  them.     The  laft- 
mentioned  incomparable  artift  is  particular- 
ly  obfervant   of  children,  whofe   looks   and 
attitudes,  being  lefs  under  the  control  of  art 
and  local  manners,  are  more  characleriftical 
of  the  fpecies,  than  thofe  of  men  and   wo- 
men.    This   field  of  obfervation  has  fupplied 
him  with  many  fine  figures,  particularly  that 
mod  exquifite  one  of  Comedy,  draggling  for 
and  winning    (for   who    could    refill    her !) 
the  affections  of  Garrick  :  —  a  figure  which 
could  never  have  occurred  to  the  ima<nna- 
tion  of  a  painter  who  had  confined  his  views 
to  grown  perfons  looking  and  moving  in  all 
the  formality  of  polite  life:  —  a  figure  which 
in  all  ages  and  countries  would  be  pronoun- 
ced 
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ced  natural  and  engaging  ;  — :  whereas  thofe 
human  forms  that  we  fee  every  day  bowing, 
and  courtefying,  and  ftrutting,  and  turning 
out  their  toes,  fecundum  artem,  and  dreffed  in 
ruffles,  and  wigs,  and  flounces,  and  hoop- 
petticoats,  and  full-trimmed  fuits,  would  ap- 
pear elegant  no  further  than  the  prefent  fa- 
fhions  are  propagated,  and  no  longer  than 
they  remain  unaltered. 

I  have  heard  it  difputed,  whether  a  por- 
trait ought  to  be  habited  according  to  the 
fafhion  of  the  times,  or  in  one  of  thofe  drefTes 
which,  on  account  of  their  elegance,  or  ha- 
ving been  long  in  ufe,  are  affected  by  great 
painters,  and  therefore  called  picturefque. 
The  queftion  may  be  determined  upon  the 
principles  here  laid  down.  If  you  wifh  to 
have  a  portrait  of  your  friend,  that  fhall  al- 
ways be  elegant,  and  never  aukward,  chufe 
a  pidlurefque  drefs.  But  if  you  mean  to 
preferve  the  remembrance  of  a  particular  fuit 
of  cloaths,  without  minding  the  ridiculous 
figure  which  your  friend  will  probably  cut 
in  it  a  hundred  years  hence,  you  may  ar- 
ray his  picture  according  to  the  fafhion.  The 
hiflory  of  drefTes  may  be  worth  preferving  : 
but  who  would  have  his  image  fet  up,  for 
the  purpofe  of  hanging  a  coat  or  periwig  up- 
on it,  to  gratify  the  curiolity  of  antiquarian 
tailors  or  wigmakers  ? 

There  is,  in  the  progrefs   of  human  fo- 

ciety,  as  well  as  of  human  life,  a  period  to 

which  it  is    of    great    importance    for   the 

Z  higher 
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higher  order  of  poets  to  attend,  and  from 
which  they  will  do  well  to  take  their  cha- 
racters, and  manners,  and  the  era  of  their 
events ;  I  mean,  that  wherein  men  are  raifed 
above  favage  life,  and  confiderably  impro- 
ved by  arts,  government,  and  converfation  ; 
but  not  advanced  fo  high  in  the  afcent  to- 
wards politenefs,  as  to  have  acquired  a  habit 
of  difguifing  their  thoughts  and  pamons, 
and  of  reducing  their  behaviour  to  the  uni- 
formity of  the  mode.  Such  was  the  period 
which  Homer  had  the  good  fortune  (as  a 
poet)  to  live  in,  and  to  celebrate.  This  is 
the  period  at  which  the  manners  of  men 
are  moft  picturefque,  and  their  adventures 
mod  romantic.  This  is  the  period  when  the 
appetites,  unperverted  by  luxury,  the  powers 
imenervated  by  effeminacy,  and  the  thoughts 
difengaged  from  artificial  reflraint,  will,  in 
perfons  of  fimilar  difpofitions  and  circum- 
ftances,  operate  in  nearly  the  fame  way ;  and 
when,  confequently,  the  characters  of  parti- 
cular men  will  approach  to  the  nature  of 
poetical  or  general  ideas,  and,  if  well  imi- 
tated, give  pleafure  to  the  whole,  or  at  leaft 
to  a  great  majority  of  mankind.  But  a  cha- 
racter tinctured  with  the  fafhions  of  polite 
life  would  not  be  fo  generally  interefting. 
Like  a  human  figure  adjufted  by  a  modern 
dancing-matter,  and  drefled  by  a  modern 
tailor,  it  may  have  a  good  effect  in  fatire, 
comedy,  or  farce  ;  but  if  introduced  into 
the  higher  poetry,  it  would  be  admired  by 
Vol.  II.  I  thofe 
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thofe  only  who  had  learned  to  admire  no- 
thing but  prefent  fafhions,  and  by  them  no 
longer  than  the  prefent  fafhions  lafled;  and 
to  all    the   reft  of  the  world  would  appear 
awkward,  unafFecting,  and   perhaps  ridicu- 
lous.    But  Achilles  and  Sarpedon,    Diomede 
and  Hector,  Neftor  and  UlyfTes,    as  drawn 
by  Homer,  muft  in   all   ages,  independently 
on  fafhion,  command  the  attention  and  ad- 
miration of  mankind.     Thefe  have  the  qua- 
lities that   are  univerfally  known  to  belong 
to  human  nature  ;     whereas  the  modern  fine 
gentleman   is  diftinguifhed  by  qualities  that 
belong    only  to   a    particular    age,    fociety, 
and   corner  of  the  world.     I   fpeak   not  of 
moral  or  intellectual  virtues,  which  are  ob- 
jects   of-  admiration   to  every    age;     but  of 
thofe  outward    accompiifhments,    and    that 
particular  temperature  of  the  paflions,  which 
form  the  moll  perceptible  part   of  a  human 
character.  .. .  .., ..  As,  therefore,    the   politician, 

in  difcufling  the  rights  of  mankind,  muft 
often  allude  to  an  imaginary  ftate  of  nature ; 
fo  the  poet  who  intends  to  raife  admiration, 
pity,  terror,  and  other  important  emotions, 
in  the  generality  of  mankind,  efpecially  in 
thofe  readers  whofe  minds  are  moft  impro- 
ved, muft  take  his  pictures  of  life  and  man- 
ners, rather  from  the  heroic  period  we  now 
fpeak  of,  than  from  the  ages  of  refinement ; 
and  muft  therefore  (to  repeat  the  maxim  of 
Ariftotle)  "  exhibit  things,  not  as  they  are, 
-'  but  as  they  might  be0" 

if, 
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If,  then,  there  be  any  nations  who  enter- 
tain fuch  a  partiality  in  favour  of  one  fy- 
ftem  of  artificial  manners,  that  they  cannot 
endure  any  other  fyflem,  either  artificial  or 
natural ;  may  we  not  fairly  conclude,  that 
in  thofe  nations  Epic  poetry  will  not  flou- 
rifh  ?  How  far  this  may  account  for  any 
peculiarities  in  the  tafte  and  literature  of  a 
neighbouring  nation  *,  is  fubmitted  to  the 
reader. —  Were  a  man  fo  perverted  by  na- 
ture, or  by  habit,  as  to  think  no  ftate  of 
the  human  body  graceful,  but  wrhat  depends 
on  lace  and  fringe,  powder  and  pomatum, 
buckram  and  whalebone,  I  fhould  not  won- 
der, if  he  beheld  with  difTatisfaction  the  na- 
ked majefty  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  or  the 
flowing  fimplicity  of  robe  that  arrays  a  Ci- 
cero or  Flora.  But  if  one  of  his  favourite 
figures  were  to  be  carried  about  the  world 
in  company  with  thefe  ftatues,  I  believe  the 
general  voice  of  mankind  would  not  ratify 
his  judgement.  Homer's  fimple  manners 
may  difguft  a  TerrafTon,  or  a  Chefterfield ; 
but  will  always  pleafe  the  univerfal  tafte,  be- 
caufe  they  are  more  pichirefque  in  themfelves, 
than  any  form  of  artificial  ^manners  can  be, 

*  Je  me  fouviens,  que  lorfque  je  eonfultai,  fur  ma 
Henriade,  feu  M.  de  Malezieux,  horame  qui  joignait 
une  grande  imagination  a  une  litterature  immenfc,  il  me 
dit  :  Vous  enterprenez  un  ouvrage  qui  n' eft  pas  fait 
pour  notre   nation  j    les    Francois    n'ont    pas    la 

TETE    EPJQUE. 

Voltaire.     Ej/'ai  Jvr  la  fcejie  epiqvey  chap.  9. 

I  2  and 
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and  more  fuitable  to  thofe  ideas  of  human 
life  which  are  molt  familiar  to  the  human 
mind. 

;  Let  it  not  be  thought,  that  I  have  any 
partiality  to  the  tenets  of  thofe  philofophers 
who  recommend  the  manners  of  the  heroic 
period,  or  even  of  the  favage  flate,  as  better 
in  a  moral  view,  than  thofe  of  our  own 
time ;  or  that  I  mean  any  reflection  upon 
the  virtue  or  good  fenfe  of  the  age,  when  I 
fpeak  difrefpeclfully  of  fome  fafhionable  ar- 
ticles of  external  decoration.  Our  drefs  and 
attitudes  are  not  perhaps  fo  graceful  as  they 
might  be  :  but  that  is  not  our  fault,  for  it 
depends  on  caufes  which  are  not  in  our 
power  :  - —  that  affects  not  the  virtue  of  any 
good  man,  and  no  degree  of  outward  ele- 
gance will  ever  reform  the  heart  of  a  bad  one : 
and  that  is  no  more  a  proof  of  our  ill  tafte, 
than  the  roughnefs  of  our  language,  or  the 
coldnefs  of  our  climate.  As  a  moralift,  one 
would  eftimate  the  things  of  this  life  by 
their  influence  on  the  next ;  but  I  here  fpeak 
as  a  critic,  and  judge  of  things  according  to 
their  effects  in  the  fine  arts.  Poetry,  as  an 
inftrument  of  pleafure,  gives  the  preference 
to  thofe  things  that  have  moft  variety,  and 
operate  moft  powerfully  on  the  paifions  ; 
and,  as  an  art  that  conveys  inftruction  ra- 
ther by  example  than  by  precept,  muft  exhi- 
bit evil  as  well  as  good,  and  vitious  as  well 
as  virtuous  characters.  That  favages,  and 
heroes  like  thofe  of  Homer,  may  fleep  found- 
er ; 
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er;  and  eat  and  drink,  and  perhaps  fight, 
with  a  keener  appetite,  than  modern  Euro- 
peans ;  that  they  may  excel  us  in  ftrength, 
fwiftnefs,  and  many  forts  of  manual  dex- 
terity ;  in  a  word,  that  they  may  be  finer 
animals  than  we;  and  further,  that,  being 
fubjecl:  to  fewer  reftraints  both  from  virtue 
and  from  delicacy,  they  may  difplay  a  more 
animated  picture  of  the  undifguifed  energies 
of  the  human  foul,  I  am  very  willing  to  al- 
low :  but  I  hold,  that  the  manners  of  po- 
lifhed  life  are  beyond  comparifon  more  fa- 
vourable to  that  benevolence,  piety,  and  felf- 
government,  which  are  the  glory  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  character,  and  the  higheft  perfection  of 
our  nature,  as  rational  and  immortal  be- 
ings. The  former  flate  of  mankind  I  would 
therefore  prefer  as  the  beft  fubjecl:  of  Epic 
and  Tragic  Poetry  :  but  for  fupplying  the 
means  of  real  happinefs  here,  and  of  eternal 
felicity  hereafter,  every  man  of  reflection, 
unlefs  blinded  by  hypothefis,  or  by  pre- 
judice, mud  give  the  preference  to  the  lat- 
ter. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.     IV. 

The  fubjecT:  continued.     Of  Poetical 
Characters. 


JJOrace  feems  to  think,  that  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  moral  philofophy 
will  fit  an  author  for  aligning  the  fuitable 
qualities  and  duties  to  each  poetical  perfo- 
nage  *.  The  maxim  may  be  true,  as  far  as 
mere  morality  is  the  aim  of  the  poet ;  but 
cannot  be  underftood  to  refer  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  poetical  characters  in  general  :  for 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  moral 
philofophy  in  the  world  would  not  have  ena- 
bled Blackmore  to  paint  fuch  a  perfonage  as 
Homer's  Achilles,  Shakefpeare's  Othello,  or 
the  Satan  of  Paradife  Loft.  To  a  competen- 
cy of  moral  fcience,  there  muft  be  added 
an  extenfive  knowledge  of  mankind,  a  warm 
and  elevated  imagination,  and  the  greateft 
fenfibility  of  heart,  before  a  genius  can  be 
formed  equal  to  fo  difficult  a  tafk.  Horace 
is  indeed  lb  fenfible  of  the  danger  of  introdu- 
cing a  new  character  in  poetry,  that  he  even 
difcourages  the  attempt,  and  advifes  the  poet 

*  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  309.  —  316. 

rather 
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rather  to  take  his  perfons   from  the  ancient 
authors,  or  from  tradition     . 

To  conceive  the  idea  of  a  good  man,  and 
to  invent  and  fupport  a  great  poetical  cha- 
racter, are  two  very  different  things,  how- 
ever they  may  feem  to  have  been  confound- 
ed by  fome  late  critics.  The  firft  is  eafy  to 
any  perfon  fumciently  inftructed  in  the  du- 
ties of  life;  the  laft  is  perhaps  of  all  the 
efforts  of  human  genius  the  moft  difficult ;  fo 
very  difficult,  that,  though  attempted  by 
many,  Homer,  Shakefpeare,  and  Milton,  are 
almoft  the  only  authors  who  have  fucceeded 
in  it.  But  characters  of  perfect  virtue  are 
not  the  moft  proper  for  poetry.  It  fccms  to 
be  agreed,  that  the  Deity  mould  not  be  in- 
troduced in  the  machinery  of  a  poetical 
fable.  To  afcribe  to  him  words  and  actions 
of  our  own  invention,  is  in  my  judgement 
very  unbecoming ;  nor  can  a  poetical  defcrip- 
tion,  that  is  known  to  be,  and  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  be,  infinitely  inadequate,  ever  fatisfy 
the  human  mind  f.     Poetry,    according   to 

the 

*  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  119. —  130. 

f  It  is  fomewhat  amufing  to  obferve,  what  different  i- 
deas  our  poets  have  entertained  of  the  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing  that  may  be  moft  fuitable  to  the  Divine  Nature.  Mil- 
ton afcribes  to  him  that  mode  of  reafoning  which  in  his 
own  age  was  thought  to  be  the  moft  facred  and  moft 
important.  Cowley,  in  his  Davideis,  introduces  the 
Deity  fpeaking  in  the  Alexandrine  meafure ;  from  an  o- 
pinion,  no  doubt,  that  a  line  of  fix  feet  has  more  dig- 
nity 
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the  beft  critics,  is  an  imitation  of  human 
action;  and  therefore  poetical  characters, 
though  elevated,  fhould  (till  partake  of  the 
paflions  and  frailties  of  humanity.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  vices  of  fome  principal  perfonages, 
the  Iliad  would  not  be  either  fo  interefting  or 
fo  moral :  —  the  mod  moving  and  moft  e- 
ventful  parts  of  the  iEneid  are  thofe  that 
defcribe  the  effects  of  unlawful  paffion  *  :  — 

the 


nity  than  one  of  five.  Brown,  on  the  contrary,  in  The 
Cure  of  Saul,  fuppofes  him  to  fpeak  in  rhyming  verfes 
of  three  fyllables.  And  the  author  of  Pre-exiftence,  a 
Poem,  in  Dodfley's  Collection,  thinks  it  more  congruous, 
that  the  Supreme  Being  fhould  '*  fet  wide  the  fate  of 
"  things,"  in  a  fpeech  "  majeftically  long,  repugnant  to 
*'  all  princes  cuftoms  here,"  &c. 

*  The  deftruction  of  Troy,  the  war  with  Turnus,  and 
the  defpair  and  death  of  Dido,  are  here  alluded  to. 
That  the  firft  was  owing  to  criminal  paffion,  is  well 
known.  On  the  fate  of  Turnus  and  Dido,  I  beg  leave 
to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

i.  Turnus  is  a  brave  and  gallant  young  prince  :  but 
his  difobedience  to  the  will  of  Jupiter,  as  repeatedly  de- 
clared by  oracles  and  prodigies  whereof  he  could  not 
mifunderftand  the  meaning,  (JEneid>  vii.  verf.  104.  & 
596.),  in  perflating  to  urge  his  claim  to  Lavinia,  whom 
Fate  had  deftined  to  be  the  wife  of  his  rival,  engages 
him  in  the  war  which  concludes  with  his  death.  We 
pity  his  fall,  of  which,  however,  himfelf,  with  his  dying 
breath,  acknowledges  the  juftice.  Had  he  been  lefs  a- 
miable,  we  fhould  have  been  lefs  interefted  in  his  fate ; 
had  he  been  more  virtuous,  the  poet  muft  either  have 
omitted  the  Italian  war  altogether,  or  brought  it  about 
by  means  lefs  probable  perhaps,  and  lefs  honourable  to 
the  Trojans,  and  confequently  to  Rome.  Piety  to  the 
gods,  is  everywhere  recommended  by  Virgil  as  the  firft 
%  and 
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the  mod  inftrudUve  tragedy  in  the  world,  I 
Eiean    Macbeth,    is    founded    in   crimes    of 

dreadful 


and  grcateft  human  virtue,  to  which  all  other  duties  and 
all  other  affections  are  to  give  place,  when  they  happen 
to  be  inconfiftent. 

2.  The  loves  of-'  Eneas  and  Dido  are  criminal  on  both 
fides-  By  connecting  himfelf  with  this  unfortune  queen, 
with  whom  he  knew  that  he  could  not,  without  diiobe- 
dience  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  remain,  he  is  guilty,  not 
only  of  impiety,  but  alio  of  a  temporary  neglect  of  duty 
to  his  people  as  their  leader  and  fovcreign  :  and  fhe,  in 
obtruding  herfelf  upon  the  Trojan  prince,  violates  the 
moft  folemn  vows,  and  acts  a  part  of  which  fhe  could 
not  be  ignorant,  that  it  was  incompatible  with  his  deftiny; 
for  he  had  told  her  from  the  firft,  that  he  was  appointed 
by  Fate  to  fettle  his  Trojans  in  Italy,  and  to  marry  a  wife 

of  that   country.     JEneid.  ii.  781. Dido  has  many 

great  and  many  amiable  qualities  :  yet  the  Poet  blends 
in  her  character  fome  harfli  ingredients  ;  with  a  view,  no 
doubt,  partly  to  reconcile  us  in  forne  meafure  to  her  fad. 
cataftrophe,  but  chiefly  to  make  her  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen  an  adequate  reprefentative  of  that  peo- 
ple, who  had  fo  long  been  the  object  of  their  jealoufy 
and  hatred.  Her  pafiion  for  Eneas  is  difrefpectful  to 
the  gods,  injurious  to  that  prince  and  his  followers,  and 
indecent  in  itfelf :  fhe  is  fomewhat  libertine  in  her  reli- 
gious principles  ;  a  ihocking  circumftance  in  a  lady,  and 
which  to  our  pious  poet  muft  have  been  peculiarly  of- 
fenfive :  and  her  behaviour,  when  Eneas  is  going  to 
leave  her,  though  fuitable  to  a  haughty  princefs  under 
the  power  of  a  pafiion  more  violent  than  delicate,  is  not 
at  all  what  we  fhould  expect  from  that  foftnefs  of  na- 
ture, and  gentlenefs  of  affection,  without  which  no  wo- 
man can  be  truly  amiable.  If  we  except  her  wifh  for  a 
young  Eneas,  there  is  hardly  one  lentiment  of  feminine 
tendernefs,  in  all  her  threats,  complaints,  and  expoftu- 
lations.  Pride,  felf-condemnation,  and  revenge,  engrois 
her  whole  foul,  and  extinguish  every  other  thought ; 
and  fhe  concludes  her  life,  by  imprecating,  with  cool, 
.   Vol.11.  K  but 
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dreadful  enormity  :  — and  if  Milton  had  not 
taken  into  his  plan  the  fall  of  our  nrft  pa- 
rents, 


but  dreadful  folemnity,  perdition  upon  the  fugitive 
Trojan,  and  milery  upon  his  people,  and  their  depend- 
ents, for  ever. 

Virgil  has  been  blamed  for  fome  things  in  the  conduft 
of  this  part  of  the  poem ;  I  know  not  with  what  good 
reafon  He  was  not  obliged  to  give  moral  perfeftion  to 
his  characters.  That  of  Eneas,  if  it  had  been  lefs  perfect, 
might  perhaps  have  made  the  poem  more  animated ;  but 
then  it  would  not  have  fuited  the  poet's  main  defign  of 
reconciling  the  Romans  to  the  perfon  and  government  of 
Auguftus,  of  whom  Eneas  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  poe- 
tical type.  This  hero  does  indeed,  in  attaching  himfelf 
to  Dido,  act  inconiiftently  with  his  pious  and  patriotic  cha-r 
rafter ;  but  his  fault  is  human,  and  not  without  circum-^ 
ftanccs  of  alleviation  :  and  we  muft  not  eftimate  the  mo- 
rality of  an  action  by  its  confequences,  except  where  they 
might  have  been  forefeen.  But  he  is  no  fooner  repri- 
manded by  Mercury  for  his  tranfgreffion,  than  he  returns 
to  his  duty,  notwithflanding  his  liking  to  the  country, 
and  his  love  for  the  lady,  which  now  feems  to  be   more 

delicate,  than  hers  for  him.  But   is  not  Dido's  fault 

alio  human,  and  attended  alfo  with  alleviating  circum- 
ftances  ?  —  and  if  fo,  is  not  her  punifhment  gi  eater 
than  her  crime  ?  ■ —  Granting  all  this,  it  will  not  follow, 
that  Virgil  is  to  blame.  Poetry,  if  ftrift  retributive  ju- 
ffcice  were  always  to  be  expected  in  it,  would  not  be 
an  imitation  of  human  life ;  and,  as  all  its  great  e- 
vents  would  be  anticipated,  and  exactly  fuch  as  we 
wiih  for,  could  melt  or  furprife  us  no  longer.  In  fa  ft, 
unlawful  love  has,  in  every  age,  been  attended  with  worle 
confequences  to  the  weaker,  than  to  the  ftronger  fex ; 
not  becaufe  it  is  lefs  unlawful  in  the  one  than  in  the  o- 
ther;  but  that  the  former  may  be  guarded  by  the  ftrong-^ 
eft  motives  of  intereft,  as  well  as  of  honour  and  duty ; 
and  die  latter  reftrained  by  every  principle,  not  only  of 
confidence,  but  alfo  of  generofity  and  compaffion.  Our 
poet  affigns  tp  Dido,  in  the   {hades   below,  oiie  of  the 

lcaft 
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rents,  as  well  as  their  ftate  of  innocence,  his 
divine  poem  muft  have  wanted  much  of   its 

leaft  uncomfortable  fituations  in  the  region  of  mourning ; 
from  whence,  according  to  his  fyftem,  (fee  the  Effhy 
on  Truth,  part  3.  chap.  2.)  after  undergoing  the  neceffary 
pains  of  purification,  fhe  was  to  pafs  into  Elyfium,  and 
enjoy  the  plea  lures  of  that  happy  place  for  a  thouland 
years ;  and  afterwards  to  be  fent  back  to  earth  to  ani- 
mate another  body,  and  thus  have  another  opportunity 
of  riling  to  virtue  and  happinefs  by  a  fuitable  behaviour. 

Thofe  incidents,  and  thole  only,  are  blameable  in  a 
poem,  which  either  hurt  the  main  defign,  or  are  in  them- 
felves  unnatural,  infipid,  or  immoral.  The  epifode  of 
Dido,  as  Virgil  has  given  it,  is  perfectly  confonant  with 
his  main  defign  ;  for  it  fets  his  hero  in  a  new  light,  and 
raifes  our  idea  of  his  perfonal  accomplishments ;  and 
muft  have  been  particularly  interefting  to  the  Romans, 
as  it  accounts  for  their  jealoufy  of  Carthage,  one  of  the 
moil  important  events  in  all  their  hiftory.  Unnatural 
or  infipid  this  epifode  cannot  be  called  ;  for  it  is  with- 
out doubt  the  fineft  piece  of  poetry  in  the  world :  the 
whole  defcription  of  Dido's  love,  in  every  period  of  its 
progrefs,  from  its  commencement  to  its  lamentable  con- 
clufion,  is  fublime,  and  harmonious,  natural,  pathetic, 
and  picturefque,  to  a  degree  which  was  never  equalled, 
and  never  can  be  furpafied.  And  who  will  object  to  the 
morality  of  that  fable,  which  recommends  piety  and  pa- 
triotifm  as  the  moft  indifpenfable  duties  of  a  Sovereign  ; 
and  paints,  in  the  moft  terrifying  colours,  the  fatal  effects 
of  female  imprudence,  of  oppoiition  to  the  will  of  Hea- 
ven, of  the  violation  of  folemn  vows,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  criminal  defires  ? 

As  to  the  part  that  Venus  and  Juno  take  in  this  affair, 
againft  which  I  have  heard  fome  people  exclaim;  —  it 
is  to  be  confidered  as  a  poetical  figure,  of  fufiicient  pro 
babilty  in  the  days  of  Virgil ;  and  only  Signifies,  that 
Dido  was  enfnared  in  this  unhappy  amour,  iirft  by  her 
love,  and  then  by  her  ambition.  See  her  conference 
with  her  lifter  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book. 
'■  ■  The  reader  who  loves  Virgil  as  much  as  I  willi  him 
to  do,  will  not  be  offended  at  the  length  of  this  note. 

K  2  pathos, 
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pathos,  and  could  not  have  been  (what  it 
n  w  is)  fuch  a  treafure  of  important  know- 
ledge, as  no  other  uninfpired  writer  ever  com- 
prehended in  *fo  fmall  a  compafs.- -Vir- 
tue, like  truth,  is  uniform  and  unchange- 
able. We  may  anticipate  the  part  a  good 
inan  will  act  in  any  given  circumftances ; 
and  therefore  the  events  that  depend  on  fuch 
a  man  mud  be  lefs  furpriiing  than  thofe  that 
proceed  from  pafhon ;  the  vicimtudes  where- 
of it  is  frequently  impomble  to  forefee. 
From  the  violent  temper  of  Achilles,  in  the 
Iliad,  fpring  many  great  incidents ;  which 
could  not  have  taken  place,  if  he  had  been 
calm  and  prudent  like  Ulyffes,  or  pious  and 
patriotic  like  Eneas  :  —  his  rejection  of  A- 
gamemnon's  offers,  in  the  ninth  book,  ari- 
fes  from  the  violence  of  his  refentment ;  — 
his  yielding  to  the  requeft  of  Patroclus,  in 
the  fixteenth,  from  the  violence  of  his  friend- 
ship (if  I  may  fo  fpeak)  counteracting  his 
refentment ;  and  his  reftoring  to  Priam  the 
dead  body  of  Hector,  in  the  twenty- fourth, 
from  the  violence  of  his  affection  to  his  own 
aged  father,  and  his  regard  to  the  command 
of  Jupiter,  counteracting,  in  fome  meafure, 
both  his  forfow  for  his  friend,  and  his  thirit 

of    vengeance. Befides,     except    where 

there  is  fome  degree  of  vice,  it  pains  us  too 
exquifkely  to  fee  misfortune  ;  and  therefore 
Poetry  would  ceafe  to  have  a  pleafurable  in- 
fluence over  our  tender  paffions,  if  it  were 
to  exhibit  virtuous  characters  only.     And  as, 

in 
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in  life,  evil  is  neceflary  to  our  moral  pro- 
bation, and  the  poflibility  of  error  to  our 
intellectual  improvement;  fo  bad  or  mixed 
characters  are  ufcful  in  poetry,  to  give  to  the 
good  fuch  oppofition  as  puts  them  upon  dis- 
playing and  exercifing  their  virtue. 

All  thofe  perfonages,  however,  in  whofe 
fortune  the  poet  means  that  we  lhould  be 
interested,  muft  have  agreeable  and  admira- 
ble qualities  to  recommend  them  to  our  re- 
gard. And  perhaps  the  greateft  difficulty  in 
the  art  lies  in  fuitably  blending  thofe  faults, 
which  the  poet  finds  it  expedient  to  give  to 
any  particular  hero,  with  fuch  moral,  in- 
tellectual, or  corporeal  accomplifhments,  as 
may  engage  our  efteem,  pity,  or  admiration, 
without  weakening  our  hatred  of  vice,  or 
love  of  virtue.  In  molt  of  our  novels,  and 
in  many  of  our  plays,  it  happens  unlucki- 
ly, that  the  hero  of  the  piece  is  fo  captiva- 
ting, as  to  incline  us  to  be  indulgent  to  eve- 
ry part  of  his  character,  the  bad  as  well  as 
the  good.  But  a  great  mafter  knows  how  to 
give  the  proper  direction  to  human  fenfi- 
bility,  and,  without  any  perverfion  of  our 
faculties,  or  any  confufion  of  right  and 
wrong,  to  make  the  fame  perfon  the  object 
of  very  different  emotions,  of  pity  and  ha- 
tred, of  admiration  and  horror.  Who  does 
not  efteem  and  admire  Macbeth,  for  his  cou- 
rage and  generofity  ?  who  does  not  pity  him 
when  befet  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  preg- 
nant imagination,  fuperftitious  temper,  and 

awakened 
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awakened  confcience  ?  who  does  not  abhor 
him  as  a  monfter  of  cruelty,  treachery,  and 
ingratitude  ?  His  good  qualities,  by  draw- 
ing us  near  to  him,  make  us,  as  it  were, 
eye-witnefTes  of  his  crime,  and  give  us  a  fel- 
low-feeling of  his  remorfe ;  and,  therefore, 
his  example  cannot  fail  to  have  a  powerful 
effect  in  cherifhing  our  love  of  virtue,  and 
fortifying  our  minds  againft  criminal  im- 
preffions  :  whereas,  had  he  wanted  thofe  good 
qualities,  we  mould  have  kept  aloof  from 
his  concerns,  or  viewed  them  with  a  fuper- 
ficial  attention ;  in  which  cafe  his  example 
would  have  had  little  more  weight,  than 
that  of  the  robber,  of  whom  we  know  no- 
thing, but  that  he  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed. — Satan,  in  Paradife  Loft,  is  a 
character  drawn  and  fupported  with  the 
moft  confummate  judgement.  The  old  fu- 
ries and  demons,  Hecate,  Tiliphone,  Alecto<, 
Megara,  are  objects  of  unmixed  and  unmi- 
tigated abhorrence  ;  Tityus,  Enceladus,  and 
their  brethren,  are  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  impiety,  deformity,  and  vaftnefs  of 
fize  ;  Pluto  is,  at  beft,  an  iniipid  perfonage ; 
Mars,  a  hairbrained  ruffian;  TaiTo's  infer- 
nal tyrant,  an  ugly  and  overgrown  mon- 
fter : —  but  in  the  Miltonic  Satan,  we  are 
forced  to  admire  the  majefty  of  the  ruined 
archangel,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  deteft 
the  unconquerable  depravity  of  the  fiend. 
But,  of  all  poetical  characters,  the  Achilles 

of 
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of  Homer  *  feems  to  me  the  mofl  exquifite 
in  the  invention,  and  the  moft  highly  finiih- 
ed.  The  utility  of  this  character  in  a  mo- 
ral view  is  obvious ;  for  it  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  fource  of  all  the  morality  of  the 
Iliad.  Had  not  the  generous  and  violent 
temper  of  Achilles  determined  him  to  patro- 
nife  the  augur  Calchas  in  defiance  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  afterwards,  on  being  affront- 
ed by  that  vindictive  commander,  to  aban- 
don for  a  time  the  common  caufe  of  Greece  ; 
—  the  fatal  effects  of  diffenfion  among  con- 
federates, and  of  capricious  and  tyrannical 
behaviour  in  a  fovereign,  would  not  have 
been  the  leading  moral  of  Homer's  poetry ; 
nor  could  Hector,  Sarpedon,  Eneas,  Ulyffes, 
and  the  other  amiable  heroes,  have  been 
brought  forward  to  fignalize  their  virtues, 
and  recommend  themfelves  to  the  efleem  and 
imitation  of  mankind. 

They  who  form  their  judgement  of  Achil- 
les   from  the  imperfect  fketch  given  of  him 

*  1  fay,  the  Achilles  of  Homer.  Latter  authors  have 
degraded  the  character  of  this  hero,  by  fuppoflng  every 
part  of  his  body  invulnerable  except  the  heel.  1  know 
not  how  often  1  have  heard  this  urged  as  one  of  Homer's 
abfurdities  ■,  and  indeed  the  whole  Iliad  is  one  continued 
abfurdity,  on  this  fuppofition.  But  Homer  all  aloag 
makes  his  hero  equally  liable  to  wounds  and  death  with 
other  men.  Nay,  to  prevent  all  miftakes  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  (if  thofe  who  cavil  at  the  poet  would  but 
yead  his  work),  he  actually  wounds  him  in  the  fight 
arm,  by  the  lance  of  Afteropxus,  in  the  battle  near 
the  river  Scamander.     See  II.  xxi.  verf.  161.  —  168. 

by 
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by  Horace  in  the  Art  of  Poetry  * ;  and  con- 
fider  him  only  as  a  hateful  composition  of 
anger,  revenge,  fiercenefs,  obftinacy,  and 
pride,  can  never  enter  into  the  views  of  Ho- 
mer, nor  be  fuitably  affected  with  his  narra- 
tion. All  thefe  vices  are  no  doubt,  in  fome 
degree,  combined  in  Achilles ;  but  they  are 
tempered  with  qualities  of  a  different  fort, 
which  render  him  a  mod  interefling  charac- 
ter, and  of  courfe  make  the  Iliad  a  mod  in- 
terefling poem.  Every  reader  abhors  the 
faults  of  this  hero ;  and  yet,  to  an  attentive 
reader  of  Homer,  this  hero  mufl  be  the  ob- 
ject of  efleem,  admiration,  and  pity ;  for 
he  has  many  good  as  well  as  bad  affections, 
and  is  equally  violent  in  all :  —  nor  is  he 
poffeffed  of  a  fingle  vice  or  virtue,  which 
the  wonderful  art  of  the  poet  has  not  made 
fubfervient  to  the  defign  of  the  poem,  and 
to  the  progrefs  and  cataftrophe  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  fo  that  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  confi- 
dered  as  a  poetical  perfonage,  is  juft  what  he 
fhould  be,  neither  greater  nor  lefs,  neither 
worfe  nor  better.  —  He  is  every  where  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  an  abhorrence  of  oppremon, 
by  a  liberal  and  elevated  mind,  by  a  pamon 
for  glory,  and  by  a  love  of  truth,  freedom, 
and  fincerity.  He  is  for  the  moft  part  at- 
tentive to  the  duties  of  religion  ;  and,  ex- 
cept to  thofe  who  have  injured  him,  cour^ 
teous  and  kind  :    he  is  affectionate  to  his  tu- 

*  verf.  121.   122. 

i  ter 
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tor  Phenix ;  and  not  only  pities  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  enemy  Priam,  but  in  the  mod 
foothing  manner  adminiflers  to  him  the  beil 
confolation  that  poor  Homer's  theology  could 
furnifh.  Though  no  admirer  of  the  caufe 
in  which  his  evil  deftiny  compels  him  to  en- 
gage, he  is  warmly  attached  to  his  native 
land ;  and,  ardent  as  he  is  in  vengeance,  he 
is  equally  fo  in  love  to  his  aged  father  Peleus, 
and  to  his  friend  Patroclus.  Fie  is  not  luxu- 
rious like  Paris,  nor  clownifh  like  Ajax  ; 
his  accomplishments  are  princely,  and  his 
amufements  worthy  of  a  hero.  Add  to  this, 
as  an  apology  for  the  vehemence  of  his  an- 
ger, that  the  affront  he  had  received  was 
(according  to  the  manners  of  that  age)  of 
the  moft  atrocious  nature  ;  arid  not  only  un- 
provoked, but  fuch  as,  on  the  part  of  Aga- 
memnon, betrayed  a  brutal  infenfibility  to 
merit,  as  well  as  a  proud,  felflfh,  ungrate- 
ful, and  tyrannical  difpofition.  And  though 
he  is  often  inexcufeably  furious ;  yet  it  is 
but  juftice  to  remark,  that  he  was  not  natu- 
rally cruel  *  ;  and  that  his  wildeft  outrages 
were  fuch  as  in  thofe  rude  times  might  be 
expected  from  a  violent  man  of  invincible 
flrength   and  valour,    when   exafperated  by 

*  See  Iliad   xxi.  ioo.  and   xxiv.  485.  —  673. In 

the  firft  of  thefe  paffages,  Achilles  himfelf  declares, 
that  before  Patroclus  was  flain,  he  often  fpared  the  lives 
of  his  enemies,  and  took  pleafure  in  doing  it.  It  is 
ftrange  that  this  fhould  be  left  out  in  Pope's  Tranflation, 

Vol.  II.  L  injury > 
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injury,  and  frantic  with  forrow.- — — Our 
hero's  claim  to  the  admiration  of  mankind  is 
indifputable.  Every  part  of  his  character  is 
fublime  and  aftonifhing.  In  his  perfon,  he 
is  the  ftrongeft,  the  fwifteft,  and  mod  beau- 
tiful of  men  :  —  this  laft  circumflance,  how- 
ever, occurs  not  to  his  own  obfervation,  be- 
ing too  trivial  to  attract  the  notice  of  fo  great 
a  mind.  The  Fates  had  put  it  in  his  power, 
either  to  return  home  before  the  end  of  the 
war,  or  to  remain  at  Troy  :  • —  if  he  chofe 
the  former,  he  would  enjoy  tranquillity  and 
happinefs  in  his  own  country  to  a  good  old 
age ;  if  the  latter,  he  mufl  perifh  in  the 
bloom  of  his  youth  :  —  his  affection  to  his 
father  and  native  country,  and  bis  hatred  to 
Agamemnon,  ftrongly  urged  him  to  the  firft ; 
but  a  defire  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend 
determines  him  to  accept  the  laft,  with  all 
its  confequences.  This  at  once  difplays  the 
greatnefs  of  his  fortitude,  the  warmth  of 
his  friendihip,  and  the  violence  of  his  fangui- 
nary  paffions  :  and  it  is  this  that  fo  often 
and  fo  powerfully  recommends  him  to  the 
pity,  as  well  as  admiration,  of  the  attentive 
reader. — — But  the  magnanimity  of  this 
hero  is  fuperior,  not  only  to  the  fear  of  death, 
but  alfo  to  prodigies,  and  thofe  too  of  the 
moft  tremendous  import.  I  allude  to  the 
fpeech  of  his  horfe  Xanthus,  in  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  book,  and  to  his  behaviour 
on  that  occafion ;  and  I  fhall  take  the  liberty 
to  expatiate  a  little  upon  that  incident,  with 
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a  view  to  vindicate  Homer,  as  well  as  to  il- 
luftrate  the  character  of  Achilles. 

The  incident  is  marvellous,  no  doubt,  and 
has  been  generally  condemned  even  by  th6 
admirers  of  Homer  ;  yet  to  me,  who  am  no 
believer  in  the  infallibility  of  the  great  poet, 
feems  not  only  allowable,  but  ufeful  and 
important.  That  this  miracle  has  probabi- 
lity enough  to  warrant  its  admimon  into 
Homer's  poetry,  is  fully  proved  by  Madame 
Dacier.  It  is  the  effecT;  of  Juno's  power; 
which  if  we  admit  in  other  parts  of  the  poem* 
we  ought  not  to  rejedl  in  this  :  and  in  the 
poetical  hiftory  of  Greece,  and  even  in  the 
civil  hiftory  of  Rome,  there  are  fimilar  fables, 
which  were  once  in  no  fmall  degree  of  cre- 
dit. But  neither  M.  Dacier,  nor  any  other 
of  the  commentators,  (fo  far  as  I  know),  has 
taken  notice  of  the  propriety  of  introducing 
it  in  this  place,  nor  of  its  utility  in  raifing 

our  idea  of  the  hero. Patroclus  was  now 

flain;  and  Achilles,  forgetting  the  injury  he 
had  received  from  Agamemnon,  and  frantic 
with  revenge  and  forrow,  was  ruining  to  the 
battle,  to  fatiate  his  fury  upon  Hector  and 
the  Trojans.  This  was  the  critical  moment 
on  which  his  future  defliny  depended.  It 
was  ftill  in  his  power  to  retire,  and  go  home 
in  peace  to  his  beloved  father  and  native 
land,  with  the  certain  profpect  of  a  long 
and  happy,  though  inglorious,  life  :  if  he 
went  forward  to  the  battle,  he  might  a- 
venge  his  friend's  death  upon  the  enemy, 
L  2  but 
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but  his  own   muft  inevitably  happen   foon 
after.     This  was  the  decree  of  Fate  concern- 
ing him,  as  he  himfelf  very  well  knew.    But 
it  would  not  be  wonderful,  if  fuch  an  im- 
petuous fpirit  mould  forget  all  this,  during 
the  prefent  paroxyfm  of  his    grief  and  rage. 
His  horfe,  therefore^  miraculoufly  gifted  by 
Juno   for  that  purpofe,  after   expremng,  in 
dumb  fliow,  the  deepefl  concern  for  his  lordr 
opens  his  mouth,  and  in  human  fpeech  an- 
nounces his  approaching  fate.     The  fear  of 
death,  and  the  fear  of  prodigies,  are  differ- 
ent things ;  and  a  brave  man,  though  proof 
againfl  the    one,  may  yet   be   overcome  by 
the  other.     "  I  have  known  a  foldier  (fays 
"  Addifon)  that   has  entered  a  breach,  af- 
"  frighted  at  his  own    fhadow;    and   look 
"  pale  upon   a    little  fcratching  at  his  doorr 
"  who  the  day  before  had  marched  up  againfl 
"  a  battery  of  cannon  *."     But  Achilles,  of 
whom  we  already  knew  that  he  feared  no- 
thing human,  now  mows,  what  we  had  not 
as    yet  been   informed  of,    and  what  muft 
therefore  heighten  our  idea  of  his  fortitude, 
that  he  is  not  to  be  terrified  or  moved,  by  the 
view  of  certain  deflruction,    or  even  by  the 
mod  alarming  prodigies.     I  fhall  quote  Pope's 
Tranflation,  which  in  this   place  is  equal,  if 
not  fuperior,  to  the  original. 

Then  ceas'd  for  ever,  by  the  Furies  tied, 
His  fateful  voice.     Th'  intrepid  chief  replied, 

*  Spe&ator,  Numb.  12. 

With 
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With  unabated  rage  :   "So  let  it  be  ! 
Portents  and  prodigies  are  loft  on  me. 
I  know  my  fate  ;  —  to  die,  to  fee  no  more 
My  much-loved  parents,  and  my  native  fhore. 
Enough  :  —  when  Heaven  ordains,  I  fink  in  night.— 
Now  perifh,  Troy."     He  faid,  and  rufh'd  to  fight. 

It  is  equally  a  proof  of  rich  invention  and 
exact  judgement  in  Homer,  that  he  mixes 
fome  good  qualities  in  all  his  bad  charac- 
ters, and  fome  degree  of  imperfection  in  al- 

moit   all   his  good   ones. Agamemnon, 

notwithstanding  his  pride,  is  an  able  gene- 
ral, and  a  valiant  man,  and  highly  efteemed 

as  fuch  by  the  greater  part  of  the  army. 

Paris,  though  effeminate,  and  vain  of  his 
drefs  and  perfon,  is,  however,  good-natu- 
red, patient  of  reproof,  not  deftitute  of  cou- 
rage,   and  eminently  fkilled  in  mufic,  and 

other  fine  arts. Ajax   is  a   huge   giant; 

fearlefs  rather  from  infenfibility  to  danger, 
and  confidence  in  his  mafTy  arms,  than  from 
any  nobler  principle;  boaftful  and  rough; 
regardlefs  of  the  gods,  though  not  downright 
impious  *  :    yet  there  is  in  his  manner  fome- 

*  His  natural  bluntnefs  appears  in  that  fhort,  but  fa- 
mous addrefs,  to  Jupiter,  in  the  nineteenth  book,  when 
a  preternatural  darknefs  hindered  him  from  feeing  ei- 
ther the  enemy  or  his  own  people.  The  prayer  feems 
to  be  the  effect  rather  of  vexation,  than  of  piety  or  pa- 
triotifm.  Pope  gives  a  more  folemn  turn  to  it,  than  ei- 
ther Homer's  words,  or  the  character  of  the  fpeaker, 
will  juftify. 

— — —  Lord  of  earth  and  air  ! 

O  King,  O  Father,  hear  my  humble  prayer,  &c. 

thing 
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thing  of  franknefs  and  blunt  fincerity,  which 
entitle  him  to  a  fhare  in  our  efteem ;  and  he 
is  ever  ready  to  affift  his  countrymen,  to 
whom  he  renders  good  fervice   on  many  a 

perilous   emergency. ■  The   character   of 

Helen,  in  fpite  of  her  faults,  and  of  the  ma- 
ny calamities  whereof  Ihe  is  the  guilty  caufe, 
Homer  has  found  means  to  recommend  to 
our  pity,  and  almofl  to  our  love ;  and  this 
he  does,  without  feeking  to  extenuate  the 
crime  of  Paris,  of  which  the  moft  refpectable 
perfbnages  in  the  poem  are  made  to  fpeak 
with  becoming  abhorrence*  She  is  fo  full  of 
remorfe,  fo  ready  on  every  occafion  to  con- 
demn her  paft  conduct,  fo  affectionate  to 
her  friends,  fo  willing  to  do  juftice  to  every 
body's  merit,  and  withal  fo  finely  accom^ 
plifhed,    that  me  extorts  our  admiration,  as 

well  as  that  of  the  Trojan  fenators. ^-Me- 

nelaus,  though  fumciently  fenfibleof  the  in- 
jury he  had  received,  is  yet  a  man  of  mo^ 
deration,  clemency,  and  good-nature,  a  va- 
liant foldier,  and  a  molt  affectionate  brother ; 
but  there  is  a  dafh  of  vanity  in  his  compofi- 
tion,  and  he  entertains  rather  too  high  an 
opinion  of  his  own  abilities ;  yet  never  over- 
looks  or  undervalues   the  merit  of   others* 

—  Priam  would  claim  unreferved  efleem, 

as  well  as  pity,  if  it  were  not  for  his  inex- 
cufeable  weaknefs,  in  gratifying  the  hu- 
mour, and  by  indulgence  abetting  the  crimes, 
of  the  moft  worthlefs  of  all  his  children,  to 
the   utter  ruin   of  his  people,   family,   and 

kingdom. 
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kingdom.  Madame  Dacier  fuppofes,  that 
he  had  loft  his  authority,  and  was  obliged 
to  fall  in  with  the  politics  of  the  times  :  but 
of  this  I  find  no  evidence ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  and  his  unworthy  favourite  Paris  feem  to 
have  been  the  only  perfons  of  diftinction  in 
Troy,  who  were  averfe  to  the  reftoring  of 
Helen.  Priam's  foible  (if  it  can  be  called  by 
fo  foft  a  name),  however  faulty,  is  not  un- 
common, and  has  often  produced  calamity 
both  in  private  and  public  life.  The  fcrip- 
ture  gives  a  memorable   inftance,    in  the  hi- 

ftory   of    the   good   old   Eli. Sarpedon 

comes  nearer  a  perfect  character,  than  any 
other  of  Homer's  heroes ;  but  the  part  he 
has  to  act  is  fhort.  It  is  a  character,  which 
one  could  hardly  have  expected  in  thofe  rude 
times  :  A  fovereign  prince,  who  conliders 
himfelf  as  a  magistrate  fet  up  by  the  people 
for  the  public  good,  and  therefore  bound  in 
honour  and  gratitude  to  be  himfelf  their 
example,  and  ftudy  to  excel  as  much  in  vir- 
tue,   as   in  rank  and  authority. Hector 

is  the  favourite  of  every  reader ;  and  with 
good  reafon.  To  the  trueft  valour  he  joins 
the  molt  generous  patriotifm.  He  abomi- 
nates the  crime  of  Paris  :  but,  not  being 
able  to  prevent  the  war,  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  defend  his  country,  and  his  father 
and  fovereign,  to  the  laft.  He  too,  as  well 
as  Achilles,  forefees  his  own  death;  which 
heightens  our  companion,  and  raifes  our  idea 
pf  his  magnanimity.     In  all  the  relations  of 

private 
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private  life,  as  a  fon,  a  father,  a  hufband,  a 
brother,  he  is  amiable  in  the  higheft  degree  ; 
and  he  is  diftinguilhed  among  all  the  heroes 
for  tendernefs  of  affection,  gentlenefs  of  man- 
ners,   and  a  pious  regard  to  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion.    One  circumftance  of  his  character, 
ftrongly  expreflive   of  a   great  and   delicate 
mind,    we  learn  from   Helen's   lamentation 
over  his  dead  body,  That  he  was  almoft  the 
only  perfon  in  Troy,  who  had  always  treat- 
ed her  with  kindnefs,  and  never  uttered  one 
reproachful  word  to  give  her  pain,  nor  heard 
others  reproach  her  without  blaming   them 
for  it.     Some  tendency  to  orientation  (which 
however  may  be  pardonable  in  a  commander 
in  chief),  and  temporary  fits  of  timidity,  are 
the  only  blemifhes  difcoverable  in  this  hero  ; 
whofe  portrait  Homer  appears  to  have  drawn 
with  an  affectionate  and  peculiar  attention. 
And  it  muft  convey  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
good  old  bard,  as  well  as  of  human  nature, 
to  reflect,    that  the    fame  perfon  who   was 
loved  and  admired  three  thoufand  years  ago, 
as  a  pattern  of  heroic  excellence  and  manly 
virtue,  is  ftill  an  object  of  admiration  and 
love  to  the  moft  enlightened  nations.     This 
is  one  ftriking  proof,   that,    notwithftanding 
the  endlefs  viciffitude  to  which  human  affairs 
are  liable,  the  underftanding  and  moral  fen- 
timents   of  men  have   continued  nearly  the 
fame  in  all  ages ;  and  that  the  faculties  where- 
by we  diftinguifh  truth  and  virtue  are  as 
really  parts  of  our  original  nature,   and  as 
3  little 
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iittle  obnoxious  to  the  caprice  of  fafhion,  as 
our  love  of  life,  our  fenfes  of  feeing  and 
hearing,  or  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirft. 
Rectitude  of  moral  principle,  and  a  fpirit  of 
good-nature  and  humanity,  are  indeed  emi- 
nently confpicuous  in  this  wonderful  poet ; 
whofe  works,  in  whatever  light  we  confider 
them,  as  a  picture  of  paft  ages,  as  a  treafure 
of  moral  wifdom,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  power 
of  human  genius,  or  as  an  affecting  and  in- 
ftructive  difplay  of  the  human  mind,  are 
truly  ineftimable. 

By  afcribing  fo  many  amiable  qualities  to 
Hector,  and  fome  others  of  the  Trojans, 
the  poet  intefefts  us  in  the  fate  of  that  peo- 
ple, notwithstanding  our  being  continually 
kept  in  mind,  that  they  are  the  injurious 
party.  And  by. thus  blending  good  and  evil, 
virtue  and  frailty,  in  the  compoiition  of  his 
characters,  he  "makes  them  the  more  con- 
formable to  the  real  appearances  of  human 
nature,  and  more  ufeful  as  examples  for  our 
improvement :  and  at  the  fame  time,  with- 
out hurting  verifimilitude,  gives  every  ne- 
ceffary  embellifhment  to  particular  parts  of 
his  poem,  and  variety,  coherence,  and  ani- 
mation, to  the  whole  fable.  And  it  may 
alfo  be  obferved,  that  though  feveral  of  his 
characters  are  complex,  not  one  of  them  is 
made  up  of  incompatible  parts  :  all  are  natu- 
ral and  probable,  and  fuch  as  we  think  we 
have  met  with,  or  might  have  met  witht 
in  our  intercourfe  with  mankind. 

Vol,  II.  M  Fro.n 
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From  the  fame  extenfive  views  of  good  and 
evil,  in  all  their  forms  and  combinations, 
Homer  has  been  enabled  to  make  each  of  his 
characters  perfectly  diftincl  in  itfelf,  and 
different  from  all  the  reft;  infomuch  that, 
before  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  Iliad,  we 
are  as  well  acquainted  with  his  heroes,  as 
with  the  faces  and  tempers  of  our  moft  fa- 
miliar friends.  Virgil,  by  confining  himfelf 
to  a  few  general  ideas  of  fidelity  and  forti- 
tude, has  made  his  fubordinate  heroes  a  ve- 
ry good  fort  of  people  ;  but  they  are  all  the 
fame,  and  we  have  no  clear  knowledge  of 
any  one  of  them.  Achates  is  faithful,  and 
Gyas  is  brave,  and  Cloanthus  is  brave ;  and 
this  is  all  we  can  fay  of  the  matter  *.  We 
fee  thefe  heroes  at  a  diftance,  and  have  fome 

*  I  cannot,  however,  admit  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
contend,  that  there  is  nothing  of  character  in  Virgil. 
Turnus  is  a  good  poetical  character,  but  borrowed  from 
Homer,  being  an  Achilles  in  miniature.  Mezentius  is 
well  drawn,  and  of  the  poet's  own  invention  :  —  a  tyrant, 
who,  together  with  impiety,  has  contracted  intolerable 
cruelty  and  pride  ;  yet  intrepid  in  the  field,  and  graced 
with  one  amiable  virtue,  fometimes  found  in  very  rugged 
minds,  a  tender  affection  to  a  moft  deferving  fon.  In 
the  good  old  King  Evander,  we  have  a  charming  pic- 
ture of  fimple  manners,  refined  by  erudition,  and  un- 
corrupted  by  luxury.  Dido  has  been  already  analyfed. 
There  is  nothing,  1  think,  in  Camilla,  which  might  not 
be  expected  in  any  female  warrior  ;  but  the  adventures  of 
her  early  life  are  romantic  and  interefting.  The  circum- 
ftance  of  her  being,  when  an  infant,  thrown  acrofs  a 
river,  tied  to  a  fpear,  is  fo  very  lingular,  that  it  would 
feem  to  have  had  a  foundation  in  fact,  or  in  tradition. 
Something  iimilar  is  related  by  Plutarch  of  King  Pyrrhus,. 

notion 
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notion  of  their  fhape  and  fize  ;  but  are  not 
near  enough  to  diftinguifh  their  features  : 
and  every  face  feems  to  exhibit  the  fame  faint 
and  ambiguous  appearance.  But  of  Ho- 
mer's heroes  we  know  every  particular  that 
can  be  known.  We  eat,  and  drink,  and 
talk,  and  fight  with  them  :  we  fee  them  in 
action,  and  out  of  it  ;  in  the  field,  and  in 
their  tents  and  houfes  :  ■ —  the  very  face  of 
the  country  about  Troy,  we  feem  to  be  as 
well  acquainted  with,  as  if  we  had  been 
there.  Similar  characters  there  are  among 
thefe  heroes,  as  there  are  fimilar  faces  in  eve- 
ry fociety ;  but  we  never  miitake  one  for  an- 
other. Neftor  and  UlyfFes  are  both  wife,  and 
both  eloquent  ;  but  the  wiidom  of  the  for- 
mer feems  to  be  the  effect  of  experience ;  that 
of  the  latter,  of  genius  :  the  eloquence  of  the 
one  is  fweet  and  copious,  but  not  always 
to  the  purpofe,  and  apt  to  degenerate  into 
flory- telling ;  that  of  the  other  is  clofe,  em- 
phatical,  and  perfuafive,  and  accompanied 
with  a  peculiar  modefty  and  fimplicity  of 
manner.  Homer's  heroes  are  all  valiant ; 
yet  each  difplays  a  modification  of  valour 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  One  is  valiant  from 
principle,  another  from  conftitution  ;  one  is 
rafli,  another  cautious ;  one  is  impetuous  and 
headflrong,  another  impetuous,  but  tracta- 
ble; one. is  cruel,  another  merciful;  one  is 
infolent  and  oflentatious,  another  gentle  and 
unaffuming ;  one  is  vain  of  his  perfon,  an- 
other of  his  flrength,  and  a  third  of  his  fa- 
M  2  milv* 
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mily. It  would  be  tedious  to  give  a  com- 
plete enumeration.  Almoft  every  fpecies  of 
the  heroic  character  is  to  be  found  in  Ho- 
mer. 

The  Paradife  Loft,  though  truly  Epic,  can- 
not properly  be  called  an  Heroic  poem ;  for 
the  agents  in  it  are  not  heroes,  but  beings 
of  a  higher  order  *.  Of  thefe  the  poet's 
plan  did  not  admit  the  introduction  of  ma- 
ny ;  but  mod  of  thofe  whom  he  has  intro- 
duced are  well  characterifed.  I  have  alrea- 
dy fpoken  of  his  Satan,  which  is  the  higheft 
imaginable  fpecies  of  the  diabolical  charac- 
ter. The  inferior  fpecies  are  well  diversified, 
and  in  each  variety  diitinctfy  marked  :  one 
is  flothful,  another  avaricious,  a  third  fo- 
phiftical,  a  fourth  furious  ;  and  though  all 
are  impious,  fome  are  more  outrageoufly  and 

blafphemouily    fo,    than    others. Adam 

and  Eve,  in  the  ftate  of  innocence,  are  cha- 
racters well  imagined,  and  well  fupported  j 
and  the  different  fentiments  arifing  from  dif- 
ference of  fex,  are  traced  out  with  inimitable 
delicacy,  and  philosophical  propriety.  After 
the  fall,  he  makes  them  retain  the  fame 
characters,  without  any  other  change  than 
what  the  transition  from  innocence  to  guilt 

*  Samfon,  in  the  dgonifles,  is  a  fpecies  of  the  heroic 
character  not  to  be  found  in  Homer ;  diftinctly  marked, 
and  admirably  fupported.  And  Delilah,  in  the  fame 
tragedy,  is  perhaps  a  more  perfect  model  of  an  alluring, 
iniiauacing,  worthless  woman,  than  any  other  to  be  met 
with  in  ancient  or  modern  poetry. 

might 
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might  be  fuppofed  to  produce  :  Adam  has 
flill  that  pre-eminence  in  dignity,  and  Eve 
in  lovelinefs,  which  we  mould  naturally  look 
for  in  the  father  and  mother  of  mankind. 
Of  the  bleffed  fpirits,  Raphael  and  Mi- 
chael are  well  diftinguifhed ;  the  one  for  af- 
fability, and  peculiar  good-will  to  the  human 
race;  the  other  for  majefty,  but  fuch  as  com- 
mands veneration,  rather  than  fear. We 

are  forry  to  add,  that  Milton's  attempt  to 
foar  (till  higher,  only  mows,  that  he  had 
already  foared  as  high,  as,  without  being 
"  blafted  with  excefs  of  light,"  it  is  pofhble 
for  the  human  imagination  to  rife. 

I  have  been  led  further  into  this  fubject  of 
poetical  characters  than  I  intended  to  have 
gone,  or  than  was  necefTary  in  the  prefent 
inveftigation.  For  I  prefume,  it  was  long 
ago  abundantly  evident ;  —  that  the  end  of 
Poetry  is  to  pleafe,  and  therefore  that  the 
mod  perfect  poetry  mull  be  the  mofl  plea- 
fing;  —  that  what  is  unnatural  cannot  give 
pleafure,  and  therefore  that  poetry  mud  be 
according  to  nature ;  —  that  it  muft  be  either 
according  to  real  nature,  or  according  to  na- 
ture fomewhat  different  from  the  reality ;  — 
that  if,  according  to  real  nature,  it  would 
give  no  greater  pleafure  than  hiftory,  which 
is  a  tranfcript  of  real  nature ;  —  that  greater 
pleafure  is,  however,  to  be  expected  from  it, 
becaufe  we  grant  it  fuperior  indulgence,  in 
regard  to  fiction,  and  the  choice  of  words ; 
—  and,  confequently,  that  poetry  mult  be, 

not 
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not  according  to  real  nature,  but  according 
to  nature  improved  to  that  degree,  which 
is  confiftent  with  probability,  and  fuitable 
to  the  poet's  purpofe  *.  — ■ —  And  hence  it  is 
that  we  call  Poetry,  An  imitation  of 
Nature.- — For  that  which  is  properly  term- 
ed Imitation  has  always  in  it  fomething  which 
is  not  in  the  original.  If  the  prototype  and 
tranfcript  be  exactly  alike ;  if  there  be  nothing 
in  the  one  which  is  not  in  the  other ;  we  may 
call  the  latter  a  reprefentation,  a  copy,  a 
draught,  or  a  picture,  of  the  former  ;  but  we 
never  call  it  an  imitation. 

*  Cum  mundus  feniibilis  fit  anima  rationale  dignitate 
inferior,  videtur  Poefis  haec  humane  naturae  largiri  quae 
hiftoria  denegat ;  atque  animo  umbris  rerum  utcunque 
fatisfacere,  cum  folida  haberi  non  poffint.  Si  quis  enim 
rem  acutius  introfpiciat,  firmum  ex  Poefi  fumitur  argu- 
mentum,  magnitudiuem  rerum  magis  illuftrem,  ordinem 
magis  perfectum,  et  varietatem  magis  pulchram,  anima? 
humanae  complacere,  quam  in  natura  ipfa,  poft  lapfum, 
reperiri  ullo  modo  poffit.  Quapropter,  cum  res  geftae, 
et  eventus,  qui  verae  hiftoriae  fubjiciuntur,  non  fint  ejus 
amplitudinis,  in  qua  anima  humana  fibi  fatisfaciat,  praefto 
eft  Poefis,  quae  facta  magis  heroica  confingat.  Cum  hi- 
ftoria  vera  fucceflus  rerum,  minime  pro  meritis  virtu  turn 
et  fcelerum  narret  j  corrigit  earn  Poefis,  et  exitus,  et 
fortunas,  fecundum  merita,  et  ex  lege  Nemefeos,  exhibet. 
Cum  hiftoria  vera,  obvia  rerum  fatietate  et  fimilitudine, 
animae  humanae  faftidio  fit ;  reficit  earn  Poefis,  inexpecla- 
ta,  et  varia,  et  vicifiitudinum  plena  canens.  Adeo  ut 
Poefis  ifta  non  folum  ad  delectationem,  fed  etiam  ad  a- 
nimi  magnitudinem,  et  ad  mores  conferat.  Quare  et 
merito  etiam  divinitatis  particeps  videri  poffit ;  quia  ani- 
mum  erigit,  et  in  fublime  rapitj  rerum  fimulaci-a  ad 
animi  defideria  accommodando,  non  animum  rebus  (quod 
ratio  facit  et  hiftoria)  fubmittendo. 

Bacon.  De  Aug,  Sclent,  pag.  1 68.  Lug.  Bat.  1645. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Further    Illuftrations.       Of    Poetical 
Arrangement. 


IT  was  formerly  remarked,  that  the  events 
of  Poetry  mull  be  "  more  compact,  more 
"  clearly  connected  with  caufes  and  confe- 
*'  quences,  and  unfolded  in  an  order  more 
*'  flattering  to  the  imagination,  and  more 
"  interefting  to  the  paflions,"  than  the 
events  of  hiftory  commonly  are.  This  may 
feem  to  demand  fome  illuftration. 

I.  Some  parts  of  hiftory  intereft  us  much; 
but  others  fo  little,  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
their  ufe  in  the  connection  of  events,  we 
mould  be  inclined  to  overlook  them  altoge- 
ther. But  all  the  parts  of  a  poem  muft  be 
interefting:  —  Great,  to  raife  admiration  or 
terror ;  unexpected,  to  give  furprife ;  pathe- 
tic, to  draw  forth  our  tender  affections  ;  im- 
portant, from  their  tendency  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  fable,  or  to  the  difplay  of  human 
character ;  amufing,  from  the  agreeable  pic- 
tures of  nature  they  prefent  us  with ;  or  of 
peculiar  efficacy  in  promoting  our  moral  im-* 
provement.  And  therefore,  in  forming  an 
Epic  or  Dramatic  Fable,  from  hiftory  or  tra- 
dition, 
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dition,  the  poet  muft  omit  every  event  that 
cannot  be  improved  to  one  or  other  of  thefe 
purpofes. 

II.  Some  events  are  recorded  in  hiftory, 
merely  becaufe  they  are  true  ;  though  their 
confequences  be  of  no  moment,  and  their 
caufes  unknown.  But  of  all  poetical  events, 
the  caufes  ought  to  be  manifeft,  for  the  fake 
of  probability ;  and  the  effects  coniiderable, 
to  give  them  importance. 

III.  A  hiftory  may  be  as  long  as  you  pleafe ; 
for,  while  it  is  inftructive  and  true,  it  is  flill 
a  good  hiftory.  But  a  poem  muft  not  be 
too  long :  —  firft,  becaufe  to  write  good  poe- 
try is  exceedingly  difficult,  fo  that  a  very 
long  poem  would  be  too  extenfive  a  work  for 
human  life,  and  too  laborious  for  human  a- 
bility  ;  — fecondly,  becaufe,  if  you  would  be 
fuitably  affected  with  the  poet's  art,  you  muft 
have  a  diftinct  remembrance  of  the  whole 
fable,  which  could  not  be,  if  the  fable  were 
very  long  * ;  —  and,  thirdly,  becaufe  poetry 
is  addreffed  to  the  imagination  and  paflions, 
which  cannot  long  be  kept  in  violent  exer- 
cife,  without  working  the  mind  into  a  difa-^ 
greeable  ftate,  and  even  impairing  the  health 
of  the  body. That,  by  thefe  three  pecu- 
liarities of  the  poetical  art,  its  powers  of 
pleafing  are  heightened,  and  confequently  its 
end  promoted,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
proof. 

*  Ariftot.  Poet.  §  7, 
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IV.  The  ftrength  of  a  paflion  depends  in 
part  on  the  vivacity  of  the  impreflion  made 
by  its  object.  Diftrefs  which  we  fee,  we  are 
more  affected  with  than  what  we  only  hear 
of;  and,  of  feveral  defcriptions  of  an  affect- 
ing object,  we  are  mod  moved  by  that  which 
is  moft  lively.  Every  thing  in  poetry,  being 
intended  to  operate  on  the  pailions,  mud  be 
difplayed  in  lively  colours,  and  fet  as  it  were 
before  the  eyes :  and  therefore  the  poet  muft 
attend  to  many  minute,  though  picturefque 
circumftances,  that  may,  or  perhaps  muft, 
be  overlooked  by  the  hiflorian.  Achilles  put- 
ting on  his  armour,  is  defcribed  by  Homer 
with  a  degree  of  minutenefs,  which,  if  it 
were  the  poet's  bufinefs  (imply  to  relate 
facts,  might  appear  tedious  or  impertinent ; 
but  which  in  reality  anfwers  a  good  pur- 
pofe,  that  of  giving  us  a  diftinct  image  of 
this  dreadful  warrior  :  it  being  the  end  of 
poetical  defcription,  not  only  to  relate  facts, 
but  to  paint  them  * ;  not  merely  to  inform 

the 


*  Homer's  poetry  is  always  piclurefque.  Algarotti, 
after  Lucian,  calls  him  the  prince  of  painters.  He  lets 
before  us  the  whole  vifible  appearance  of  the  object  he 
defcribes,  fo  that  the  painter  would  have  nothing  to  do- 
but  to  work  after  his  model.  He  has  more  epithets  ex- 
prefiive  of  colour  than  any  other  poet  I  am  acquainted 
with  :  black  earth,  wine-coloured  ocean,  and  even  white 
milk,  &c.  This  to  the  imagination  of  thofe  readers 
who  ftudy  the  various  colourings  of  nature  is  highly  a- 
mufing,  however  08'enfive  it  may  be  to  the  delicacy  of 
certain  critics ;  —  whofe  rules  for   the  ufe  of  epithets  if 

Vol.  H.  N  we- 
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the  judgement,  and  enrich  the  memory,  but 
to  awaken  the  paffions,  and  captivate  the  i-a 

magination. 

we  were  to  adopt,  we  fhould  take  the  palm  of  poetry 
from  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  and  beftow  it  on 
thofe  fimple  rhimers,  who,  becaufe  they  have  no  other 
merit,   muft   be   admired   for   barrennefs  of  fancy,  and 

poverty  of  language. An  improper   ufe  of  epithets 

is  indeed  a  grievous  fault.  And  epithets  become  im- 
proper :  — -  t.  when  they  add  nothing  to  the  fenfe ;  or 
to  the  picture;  —  and  ftill  more,  when,  2.  they  feem  ra-> 
ther  to  take  fomething  from  it;  —  3.  when  by  their  col- 
loquial meannefs  they  debafe  the  fubjedT:.  —  Thefe  three 
faults  are  all  exemplified  in  the  following  lines  : 

The  chariot  of  the  King  of  kings, 
Which  active  troops  of  angels  drew, 
On  a  ftrong  tempeft's  rapid  wings, 
With  moji  amazing  fwiftnefs  flew. 

Tate  and  Brady. 

4.  Epithets  are  improper,  when,  tnftead  of  adding  to 
the  fenfe,  they  only  exaggerate  the  found.  Homer's 
Troxvphoio-fioio  B-oc.Ka.iTo-/ti;  contains  both  an  imitative  found, 
and  a  lively  picture  :  but  Thomfon  gives  us  nothing  b\\% 
noife,  when  he  fays,  defcribing  a  thunder  ftorm, 

Follows  the  loofen'd  aggravated  roar, 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling,  peal  on  peal, 
Crufh'd  horrible,  convulfing  heaven  and  earth. 

Summer. 

The  following  line  of  Pope  is  perhaps  liable  to  the  fame 
objection  : 

Then  ruffling,  crackling,  crafhing,  thunder  down. 

Iliad  23. 

5.  Epithets  are  faulty,  when  they  overcharge  a  verfe  fo 
as  to  hurt  its  harmony,  and  incumber  its  motion. — 6. 
When  they  darken  the   fenfe,    by  crowding  too  many. 

thoughts 
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magination.     Not  that  every  thing  in  poetry- 
is   to   be  minutely  defcribed,  or  that   every 

minute 


thoughts  together.  Both  thefe  faults  appear  in  this  paf- 
fagc: 

Her  eyes  in  liquid  light  luxurious  fwim, 

And  languifh  with  unutterable  love  ; 

Heaven's  warm  bloom  glows  along  each  bright eningllmb) 

Where  fluttering  bland  the  veil's  thin  mant lings  rove. 

Laftly,  Epithets  are  improper,  when  they  recur  more  fre- 
quently, than  the  genius  either  of  the  language  or  of 
the  compofition  will  admit.  For  fome  languages  are  more 
liberal  of  epithets  than  others,  the  Italian,  for  inftance, 
than  the  Englifh ,  and  fome  forts  of  verfe  require  a  more 
perfect  Simplicity  than  others,  thofe,  for  example,  that 
exprefs  dejection  or  compofure  of  mind,  than  thofe  that 
give  utterance  to  enthufiafm,  indignation,  and  other  ar- 
dent emotions. 

In  general,  Epithets,  that  add  to  the  fenfe,  and  at  the 
fame  time  aflift  the  harmony,  muft  be  aHowed  to  be 
ornamental,  if  they  are  not  too  frequent.  Nor  fhould 
thofe  be  objected  to,  which  give  to  the  expreffion  either 
delicacy  or  dignity.  And  as  thefe  qualities  do  not  at  all 
times  depend  on  the  fame  principle,  being  in  fome  de- 
gree determined  by  fafhion,  is  there  not  reafon  for  fup- 
pofingr  that  the  moft  exceptionable  of  Homer's  epithets, 
thofe  I  mean  which  he  applies  to  his  perfons,  might  in 
that  remote  age  have  had  a  propriety*  whereof  at  pre- 
fent  we  have  no  conception  ?  The  epithets  afiumed  by 
Eaftern  kings  feem  ridiculous  to  an  European ;  and  yet 
perhaps  may  appear  fignificant  and  folemn  to  thofe  who 
are  accuftomed  to  hear  them  in  the  original  language. 
Let  it  be  obferved  too,  that  Homer  compofed  his  im- 
mortal work  at  a  time  when  writing  was  not  common  j 
when  people  were  rather  hearers  than  readers  of  poetry, 
and  could  not  often  enjoy  the  pleafure  even  of  hearing 
it;    and   when,  conlequcntly,  the  frequent   repetition  of 
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minute  defcription  muft  of  neceffity  be  a 
long  one.  Nothing  has  a  worfe  effect,  than 
defcriptions  too  long,  too  frequent,  or  too 
minute  ;  — witnefs  the  Davideis  of  Cowley  : 
—  and  the  reader  is  never  fo  effectually  in- 
terefled  in  his  fubject,  as  when,  by  means  of 
a  few  circumflances  well  felected,  he  is  made 
to  conceive  a  great  many  others.  From 
Virgil's  Pulcherrima  Dido,  and  the  follow^ 
ing  iimile  of  Diana  amidft  her  nymphs  *, 
our  fancy  may  form  for  itfelf  a  picture  of 
feminine  lovelinefs  and  dignity  more  perfect 
than  ever  Cowley  or  Ovid  could  exhibit  in 
their  mod  elaborate  defcriptions.  Nay,  it 
has  been  juftly  remarked  by  the  belt  critics  f, 
that,  in  the  defcription  of  great  objects,  a 
certain  degree  of  obfeurity,  not  in  the  lan- 
guage, but  in  the  picture  or  notion  prefent- 
ed  to  the  mind,  has  fometimes  a  happy  ef- 
fect in  producing  admiration,  terror,  and 
other  emotions  connected  with  the  fublime : 
- —  as  when  the  witches  in  Macbeth  defcribe 
the  horrors  of  their  employment  by  calling 
it  in  three  words,  "A  deed  without  a 
"   name."  —  But  it  is   only   a   great  artifl, 

certain  words  and  phrafes,  being  a  help  to  memory,  as 
well  as  to  the  right  apprehenfion  of  the  poet's  meaning, 
would  be  thought  rather  a  beauty  than  a  blemiih.  The 
fame  thing  is  pbfervable  in  fome  of  our  old  ballads. 

*  Virg.  iEneid.  lib.  i.  verf.  500. 

f  Demet.  Phaler.  §  266.     Burke  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful. 

who 
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who  knows  when  to  be  brief  in  clefcription, 
and  when  copious ;  where  to  light  up  his 
landfcape  with  funfhine,  and  where  to  cover 
it  with  darknefs  and  tempeft.  To  be  able 
to  do  this,  without  fuffering  the  narration 
to  languifh  in  its  progrefs,  or  to  run  out  in- 
to an  immoderate  length ;  without  hurrying 
us  away  from  affecting  objects  before  our 
paffions  have  time  to  operate,  or  fixing  our 
attention  too  long  upon  them,  —  it  will  be 
proper,  that  the  poet  confine  the  action  of 
his  poem  to  a  fhort  period  of  time.  But 
hiftory  is  fubject  to  no  reftraints,  but  thofe 
of  truth ;  and,  without  incurring  blame, 
may  take  in  any  length  of  duration. 

V.  The  origin  of  nations,  and  the  begin- 
nings of  great  events,  are  little  known,  and 
feldom  interefting ;  whence  the  firft  part  of 
every  hiftory,  compared  with  the  fequel,  is 
fomewhat  dry  and  tedious.  But  a  poet  muft, 
even  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  intereli 
the  readers,  and  raife  high  expectation  ;  not 
by  any  affected  pomp  of  flyle,  far  lefs  by 
ample  promifes  or  bold  profeflions ;  but  by 
fetting  immediately  before  them  fome  in- 
cident, finking  enough  to  raife  curiofity,  in 
regard  both  to  its  caufes  and  to  its  confe- 
quences.  He  mufb  therefore  take  up  his  (lo- 
ry, not  at  the  beginning,  but  in  the  middle  ; 
or  rather,  to  prevent  the  work  from  being  too 
long,  as  near  the  end  as  poffible:  and  after- 
wards take  fome  proper  opportunity  to  in- 
form us  of  the  preceding  events,  in  the  way 

of 
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of.  narrative,  or  by  the  converfation  of  the 
perfons  introduced,  or  by  fhort  and  natural 
digreflions. 

The  action  of  both  the  Iliad  and  OdyiTey 
begins  about  fix  weeks  before  its  conclusion ; 
although  the  principal  events  of  the  war  of 
Troy  are  to  be  found  in  the  former,  and  the 
adventures  of  a  ten  years  voyage,  followed 
by  the  fuppreilion  of  a  dangerous  domeftic 
enemy,  in  the  latter.  One  of  the  firft  things 
mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad,  is  a  plague, 
which  Apollo  in  anger  fent  into  the  Grecian 
army  commanded  by  Agamemnon,  and  now 
encamped  before  Troy.  Who  this  Agamem- 
non was,  and  who  the  Grecians  were;  for 
what  reafon  they  had  come  hither;  how  long 
the  fiege  had  lafted ;  what  memorable  actions 
had  been  already  performed,  and  in  what 
condition  both  parties  now  were  : — all  this, 
and  much  more,  we  foon  learn  from  occa- 
sional hints  and  converfations  interfperfed 
through  the  poem. 

In  the  Eneid,  which,  though  it  compre- 
hends the  tranfactions  of  JiG\7Gn  years,  opens 
within  a  few  months  of  the  concluding  event, 
we  are  nrft  prefented  with  a  view  of  the  Tro- 
jan fleet  at  fea,  and  no  lefs  a  perfon  than  Ju- 
no interefting  herfelf  to  raife  a  ftorm  for  their 
deftruction.  This  excites  a  curioiity  to  know 
fomething  further  :  who  thefe  Trojans -were; 
whence  they  had  come,  and  whither  they 
were  bound ;  why  they  had  left  their  own 
country,  and  what  had  befallen  them  fince 

they 
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they  left  it.  On  all  thefe  points,  the  poet, 
without  quitting  the  track  of  his  narrative, 
foon  gives  the  fulleft  information.  The  ftorm 
riles ;  the  Trojans  are  driven  to  Africa,  and 
hofpitably  received  by  the  Queen  of  the  coun- 
try ;  at  whofe  defire  their  commander  re- 
lates his  adventures. 

The  action  of  Paradife  Loft  commences  not 
many  days  before  Adam  and  Eve  are  expel- 
led from  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  is  the 
concluding  event.  This  poem,  as  its  plan 
is  incomparably  more  fublime  and  more  im- 
portant, than  that  of  either  the  Iliad  or  E- 
neid,  opens  with  a  far  more  interefting  fcene  : 
a  multitude  of  angels  and  archangels  {hut 
up  in  a  region  of  torment  and  darknefs, 
and  rolling  on  a  lake  of  unquenchable  fire. 
Who  thefe  angels  are,  and  what  brought 
them  into  this  miferable  condition,  we  natu- 
rally wifli  to  know ;  and  the  poet  in  due  time 
informs  us  ;  partly  from  the  converfation  of 
the  fiends  themfelves  ;  and  more  particular- 
ly by  the  mouth  of  a  happy  fpirit,  fent  from 
heaven  to  caution  the  father  and  mother  of 
mankind  againfl  temptation,  and  confirm 
their  good  refolutions  by  unfolding  the  dread- 
ful effects  of  impiety  and  diiobedience. 

This  poetical  arrangement  of  events,  fb 
different  from  the  hiitorical,  has  other  ad- 
vantages befides  thole  arifing  from  brevity, 
and  compaclnefs  of  detail :  it  is  obvioufiy 
more  affecting  to  the  fancy,  and  more  a- 
larming  to  the  pafuons  ;    and,    being  more 

fuitable 
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fuitable  to  the  order  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  actions  of  other  men  ftrike  our 
fenfes,  is  a  more  exact  imitation  of  human 
affairs.  I  hear  a  fudden  noife  in  the  ftreet, 
and  run  to  fee  what  is  the  matter.  An  in- 
furrection  has  happened,  a  great  multitude 
is  brought  together,  and  fomething  very  im- 
portant is  going  forward.  The  fcene  before 
me  is  the  firft  thing  that  engages  my  atten- 
tion ;  and  is  in  itfelf  fo  interefting,  that  for 
a  moment  or  two  I  look  at  it  in  filence  and 
wonder.  By  and  by,  when  I  get  time  for 
reflection,  I  begin  to  inquire  into  the  caufe 
of  all  this  tumult,  and  what  it  is  the  people 
would  be  at ;  and  one  who  is  better  inform- 
ed than  I,  explains  the  affair  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  or  perhaps  I  make  this  out  for  myfelf, 
from  the  words  and  actions  of  the  perfons 
principally  concerned.- — This  is  a  fort  of  pic- 
ture *  of  poetical  arrangement,  both  in  Epic 
and  Dramatic  Compofi tion ;  and  this  plan  has 
been  followed  in  narrative  odes  and  ballads 
both  ancient  and  modern.  —  The  hiflorian 
purfues  a  different  method.  He  begins  per- 
haps with  an  account  of  the  manners  of  a 
certain  age,  and  of  the  political  conltitution 
of  a  certain  country ;  then  introduces  a  parti- 
cular perfon,  gives  the  ftory  of  his  birth, 
connections,  private  character,  purfuits,  dif- 

*  This  iiluftration,  or  fometliing  very  like  it,  I  think 
I  have  read  in  Batteux's  Commentary  on  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry. 

2  appointments, 
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appointments,  and  of  the  events  that  pro- 
moted his  views,  and  brought  him  acquaint- 
ed with  other  turbulent  fpirits  like  himfelf ; 
and  fo  proceeds,  unfolding,  according  to 
the  order  of  time,  the  caufes,  principles,  and 
progrefs  of  the  confpiracy  ;  —  if  that  be  the 
fubjecl  which  he  undertakes  to  illuftrate.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  this  latter  method  is 
more  favouruble  to  calm  infomation  :  but 
the  former,  compared  with  it,  will  be  found 
to  have  all  the  advantages  already  fpecified, 
and  to  be  more  effectually  productive  of  that 
mental  pleafure  which  depends  on  the  paf- 
fions  and  imagination. 

VI.  If  a  wprk  have  no  determinate  end, 
it  has  no  meaning  ;  and  if  it  have  many  -ends, 
it  will  diftract  by  its  multiplicity.  Unity  of 
defign,  therefore,  belongs  in  fome  meafure 
to  all  compofitions,  whether  in  verfe  or  profe. 
But  to  fome  it  is  more  eiTential  than  to  o- 
thers ;  and  to  none  fo  much  as  to  the  higher 
poetry.  In  certain  kinds  of  hiftory,  there  is 
unity  fufficient,  if  all  the  events  recorded  be 
referred  to  one  perfon ;  in  others,  if  to  one 
period  of  time,  or  to  one  people,  or  even  to 
the  inhabitants  of  one  and  the  fame  planet. 
But  it  is  not  enough,  that  the  fubjedt.  of  a 
poetical  fable  be  the  exploits  of  one  per/on ; 
for  thefe  may  be  of  various  and  even  of 
oppoiite  forts -and  tendencies,  and  take  up 
longer  time,  than  the  nature  of  poetry  can 
admit :  — far  lefs  can  a  regular  poem  com- 
prehend the  affairs  of  one  period \  or  of  one  peo- 

Vol.  II.  O  pie  : 
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fie :  —  it  mud  be  limited  to  ibme  one  great 
aclion  or  event,  to  the  illuftration  of  which 
all  the  fubordinate  events  muft  contribute; 
and  thefe  muft  be  fo  connected  with  one  an- 
other, as  well  as  with  the  poet's  general 
purpofe,  that  one  cannot  be  changed,  tranf- 
pofed,  or  taken  away,  without  affecting  the 
confidence  and  (lability  of  the  whole  *.  In 
itfelf  an  incident  may  be  interefling,  a  cha- 
racter well  drawn,  a  defcription  beautiful ; 
and  yet,  if  it  disfigure  the  general  plan,  or 
if  it  obitruct  or  incumber  the  main  action, 
inftead  of  helping  it  forward,  a  correct  artift 
would  consider  it  as  but  a  gaudy  fuperfluity 
or  fplendid  deformity ;  like  a  piece  of  fcarlet 
cloth  fowed  upon  a  garment  of  a  different 
colour  -f.  Not  that  all  the  parts  of  the  fable 
either  are,  or  can  be,  equally  effential.  Ma- 
ny defcription s  and  thoughts,  of  little  confe- 
quence  to  the  plan,  may  be  admitted  for  the 
fake  of  variety  ;  and  the  poet  may,  as  well  as 
the  hiftorian  and  philofopher,  drop  his  fub- 
ject  for  a  time,  in  order  to  take  up  an  affect- 
ing or  inftructive  digreffion. 

The  doctrine  of  poetical  digremons  and 
epifodes  has  been  largely  treated  by  the  cri- 
tics. I  fhall  only  remark,  that,  in  eftimating 
their  propriety,  three  things  are  to  be  at- 
tended to  :  —  their  connection  with  the  fable 
or  fubject ; — -their  own   peculiar  excellence; 


*  Ariftot.  Poet.  §  8. 

f  Hor.  At.  Poet.  verf.  15.  &c. 
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i —  and  their  fubferviency  to  the  poet's  defign. 

1.  Thofe  digremons,  that  both  arife  from 
and  terminate  in  the  fubject ;  like  the  epi- 
fode  of  the  angel  Raphael  in  Paradife  Loft, 
and  the  tranfition  to  the  death  of  Cefar  and 
the  civil  wars  in  the  flrft  book  of  the  Geor- 
gic ;  are  the  moft  artful,  and  if  fuitably 
executed  claim  the  higheft  praife  : — thofe 
that  arife  from,  but  do  not  terminate  in  the 
fubjecl:,  are  perhaps  fecond  in  the  order  of 
merit ;  like  the  ftory  of  Dido  in  the  Eneid, 
and  the  encomium  on  a  country-life  in  the 
fecond  book  of  the  Georgic  :  —  thofe  come 
next,  that  terminate  in,  but  do  not  rife  from 
the  fable  ;  of  which  there  are  feveral  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Eneid,  and  in  the  Odyifey : 
—  and  thofe,  that  neither  terminate  in  the 
fable,  nor  rife  from  it,  are  the  lead  artful ; 
and  if  they  be  long,  cannot  efcape  cenfure, 
unlefs  their  beauty  be  very  great. 

But,  2.  we  are  willing  to  excufe  a  beauti- 
ful epifode,  at  whatever  expence  to  the  fub- 
jecl: it  may  be  introduced.  They  who  can 
blame  Virgil  for  obtruding*'  upon  them  the 
charming  tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  in 
the  fourth  Georgic,  or  Milton  for  the  apo- 
ftrophe  to  light  in  the  beginning  of  his  third 
book,  ought  to  forfeit  all  title  to  the  perufal 
of  good  poetry  ;  for  of  fuch  divine  ftrains 
one  would  rather  be  the  author,  than  of  all 
the  books  of  criticifm  in  the  world.  Yet 
itill  it  is  better,  that  an  epifode  poffefs  the 
beauty  of  connection,  together  with  its  own 
O  2  intrinlic 
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intrinsic  elegance,  than  this  without  the  o- 
ther. 

Moreover,  in  judging  of  the  propriety  of 
epifodes,  and  other  fimilar  contrivances,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  attend,  3.  to  the  defign 
of  the  poet,  as  diflinguifhed  from  the  fable 
or  fubject  of  the  poem.  The  great  defign,- 
for  example,  of  Virgil,  was  to  intereft  his 
countrymen  in  a  poem  written  with  a  view 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  perfon  and  govern- 
ment of  Auguftus.  Whatever,  therefore,  in 
the  poem  tends  to  promote  this  defign,  even 
though  it  mould,  in  fome  degree,  hurt  the 
contexture  of  the  fable,  is  really  a  proof  of 
the  poet's  judgement,  and  may  be  not  on- 
ly allowed  but  applauded.  —  The  progrefs  of 
the  action  of  the  Eneid  may  feem  to  be  too 
long  obflructed,  in  one  place,  by  the  ftory 
of  Dido,  which,  though  it  rifes  from  the 
preceding  part  of  the  poem,  has  no  influence 
upon  the  fequel ;  and,  in  another,  by  the  e- 
pifode  of  Cacus,  which,  without  injury  to 
the  fable  1  might  have  been  omitted  altoge- 
ther. Yet  thefe  epifodes,  interefting  as  they 
are  to  us  and  to  all  mankind,  becaule  of  the 
tranfcendent  merit  of  the  poetry,  mult  have 
been  (till  more  interefting  to  the  Romans,  be- 
caufe  of  their  connection  with  the  Roman 
affairs  :  for  the  one  accounts  poetically  for 
their  wars  with  Carthage  ;  and  the  other  not 
only  explains  fome  of  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies, but  alfo  gives  a  mofl  charming  rural 
picture  of  thofe  hills  and  vallies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood  of  the  Tiber,  on  which,  in  after 
times,  their  majeflic  city  was  fated  to  fland. 
—  And  if  we  confider,  that  the  defign  of 
Homer's  Iliad  was,  not  only  to  mow  the  fa- 
tal effects  of  diffenfion  among  confederates, 
but  alfo  to  immortalife  his  country,  and  ce- 
lebrate the  moft  diflinguifhed  families  in  it, 
we  mall  be  inclined  to  think  more  favour- 
ably than  eritics  generally  do,  of  fome  of 
his  long  fpeeches  and  digreflions  ;  which, 
though  to  us  they  may  feem  trivial,  mufl 
have  been  very  interefting  to  his  country- 
men, on  account  of  the  genealogies  and  pri- 
vate hiftory  recorded  in  them.  —  Shakefpeare's 
Hiftorical  Plays,  conlidered  as  Dramatic 
fables,  and  tried  by  the  laws  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy,  appear  very  rude  compofitions. 
But  if  we  attend  to  the  poet's  defign,  (as  the 
elegant  critic  *  has  with  equal  truth  and 
beauty  explained  it),  we  {hall  be  forced  to 
admire  his  judgement  in  the  general  conduct 
of  thofe  pieces,  as  well  as  unequalled  fuccefs 
in  the  execution  of  particular  parts. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  (as 
hinted  formerly)  in  which  thefe  digreflions 
may  be  confidered.  If  they  tend  to  eluci- 
date any  important  character,  or  to  intro- 
duce any  interefting  event  not  otherwife  with- 
in the  compafs  of  the  poem,  or  to  give  an 
amiable  difplay  of  any  particular  virtue,  they 

*  Eflay  on  the  writings  and  genius  of  Shakefpeare, 
PaS«  55- 
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may  be  intitled,  not  to  our  pardon  only,  but 
even  to  our  admiration,  however  loofely  they 
may  hang  upon  the  fabta  All  thefe  three 
ends  are  effected  by  that  moft  beautiful  e- 
pifode  of  Hector  and  Andromache  in  the 
fixth  book  of  the  Iliad ;  and  the  two  laft,  by 
the  no  lefs  beautiful  one  of  Euryalus  and 
Nifus,  in  the  ninth  of  the  Eneid. 

The  beauties  of  poetry  are  diftinguifhable 
into  local  and  univerfal.  The  former  may 
reflect  great  honour  on  the  poet,  but  the  lat- 
ter are  more  excellent  in  themfelves ;  and 
thefe  chiefly  we  mufl  be  iuppofed  to  have 
in  our  eye,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  efTential 
characters  of  the  art.  A  well-invented  fable, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult  operations  of 
human  genius  %  mufl  be  allowed  to  be  one 

of 


*  The  difficulty  of  conftru&ing  an  Epic  or  Dramatic 
fable  may  appear  from  the  bad  fuccefs  of  very  great  wri- 
ters who  have  attempted  it.  Of  Dramatic  fables  there 
are  indeed  feveral  in  the  world,  which  may  be  allowed  to 
have  come  near  perfection.  But  the  beauty  of  Homer's 
fable  remains  unrivalled  to  this  day.  Virgil  and  TafFo 
have  imitated,  but  not  equalled  it.  That  of  Paradife  Loft 
is  artful,  and  for  the  moft  part  judicious  :  I  am  certain 
the  author  could  have  equalled  Homer  in  this,  as  he 
has  excelled  him  in  fome  other  refpects  :  —  but  the  na- 
ture of  his  plan  would  not  admit  the  introduction  of  fo 
many  incidents,  as  we  fee  in  the  Iliad,  co-operating  to 
one  determinate  end.  —  Of  the  Comic  Epopee  we  have 
two  exquifite  models  in  Engliih,  I  mean  the  Amelia  and 
Tom  Jones  of  Fielding.  The  introductory  part  of  the 
latter  follows  indeed  the  hiftorical  arrangement,  in  a  way 
fomewhat  refembling  the  practice  of  Euripides  in  his  Pro- 
logues, or  at  leaft  as  excufeable  :  but,  with  this  excep- 
tion, 
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of  the  higheft  beauties  of  poetry.  The  de- 
fign,  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  fable,  may 
ftand  in  need  of  commentators  to  explain  it ; 
but  a  well-wrought  fable  is  universally  un- 
derftood,  and  univerfally  pleaflng.  And  if 
ever  a  poet  {hall  arife,  who  to  the  art  of  So- 
phocles and  Homer,  can  join  the  correctnefs 
and  delicacy  of  Virgil,  and  the  energy,  va- 
riety, and  natural  colouring  of  Shakefpeare, 
the  world  will  then  fee  fomething  in  poetry 
more  excellent  than  we  can  at  prefent  con- 
ceive. 


tion,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  both  fables  would 
bear  to  be  examined  by  Ariftotle  himfelf,  and,  if  compa- 
red with  thofe  of  Homer,  would  not  greatly  fuffer  in  the 
comparifon.  This  author,  to  an  amafing  variety  of  pro- 
bable occurrences,  and  of  characters  well  drawn,  well 
fupported,  and  finely  contracted,  has  given  the  molt  per- 
fect unity,  by  making  them  all  co-operate  to  one  and 
the  fame  final  purpofe.  It  yields  a  very  pleafing  furprife 
to  obferve,  in  the  unravelling  of  his  plots,  particular- 
ly that  of  Tom  Jonesy  how  many  incidents,  to  which, 
becaufe  of  their  apparent  minutenefs,  we  had  fcarce  at- 
tended as  they  occurred  in  the  narrative,  are  found 
to  have  been  eflential  to  the  plot.  And  what  heightens 
our  idea  of  the  poet's  art  is,  that  all  this  is  effected 
by  natural  means,  and  human  abilities,  without  any 
machinery  :  —  while  his  great  matter  Cervantes  is  obliged 
to  work  a  miracle  for  the  cure  of  Don  Quixote.  —  Can 
any  reafon  be  afligned,  why  the  inimitable  Fielding,  who 
was  fo  perfect  in  Epic  fable,  mould  have  fucceeded  fo 
indifferently  in  Dramatic  ?  Was  it  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  genius,  or  of  his  circumftances  ?  to  any 
thing  in  the  nature  of  Dramatic  writing  in  general,  or  of 
that  particular  tafte  in  Dramatic  Comedy  which  Congreve 
and  Vanburgh  had  introduced,  and  which  he  was  obli- 
ged to  comply  with  ? 

And 
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And  now,  from  the  pofition  formerly  e- 
ftablifhed,  that  the  end  of  this  divine  art  is, 
to  give  pleafure,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that,  whether  in  difplaying  the  appearances 
of  the  material  univerfe,  or  in  imitating  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  varie- 
ties of  human  character,  or  in  arranging  and 
combining  into  one  whole  the  feveral  inci- 
dents and  parts  whereof  his  fable  confifts,  — 
the  aim  of  the  poet  muft  be,  to  copy  Nature, 
not  as  it  is,  but  in  that  ilate  of  perfection  in 
which,  confiftently  with  the  particular  genius 
of  the  work,  and  the  laws  of  verifimilitude, 
it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  nature  of  that  poe- 
try which  is  intended  to  raife  admiration, 
pity,  and  other  ferious  emotions.  But  in  this 
art,  as  in  all  others,  there  are  different  de- 
grees of  excellence  ;  and  we  have  hitherto 
directed  our  view  chiefly  to  the  higheft.  All 
ferious  poets  are  not  equally  folicitous  to  im- 
prove nature.  Euripides  is  faid  to  have  re- 
prefented  men  as  they  were ;  Sophocles,  more 
poetically,  as  they  mould  or  might  be  *. 
Theocritus,  in  his  Idyls,  and  Spenfer,  in 
his  Shepherd's  Calendar,  give  us  language 
and  fentiments  more  nearly  approaching  thofe 
of  the  Rus  <vemm  et  barbarum  "f",  than  what 
we  meet  with  in  the  Paftorals  of  Virgil  and 
Pope.  In  the  Hijiorical  drama,  human  cha- 
racters and  events  mult  be  according  to  hi-* 

*  Ariftot.  Poet.  f  Martial. 
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ftorical  truth,  or  at  leaft  not  fo  remote  from 
it,  as  to  lead  into  any  important  mifappre- 
henfion  of  fact.  And  in  the  Hifiorical  Epic 
poem,  fitch  as  the  Pharfalia  of  Lucan,  and 
the  Campaign  of  Addifon,  the  hifiorical  ar- 
rangement is  preferred  to  the  poetical,  as 
being  nearer  the  truth.  Yet  nature  is  a  little 
improved  even  in  thefe  poems.  The  perfons 
in  Shakefpeare's  Hifiorical  Plays,  and  the 
heroes  of  the  Pharfalia,  talk  in  verfe,  and 
fuitably  to  their  characters,  and  with  a  rea- 
dinefs,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  expreflion, 
not  to  be  met  with  in  real  life,  nor  even  in 
hiflory ;  fpeeches  are  invented,  and,  to  height- 
en the  description,  circumflances  added,  with 
great  latitude ;  real  events  are  rendered  more 
compact  and  more  ftrictly  dependent  upon 
one  another,  and  fictitious  ones  brought  in, 
to  elucidate  human  characters,  and  diverfify 
the  narration. 

The  more  poetry  improves  nature,  by  co- 
pying after  general  ideas  collected  from  ex- 
tenfive  obfervation,  the  more  it  partakes  (ac- 
cording to  Ariflotle)  of  the  nature  of  philo- 
fophy;  the  greater  flretch  of  fancy  and  of 
obfervation  it  requires  in  the  artili,  and  the 
better  chance  it  has  to  be  univerfally  agree- 
able. An  ordinary  painter  can  give  a  por- 
trait of  a  beautiful  face  :  but  from  a  num- 
ber of  fuch  faces  to  collect:  a  general  idea 
of  beauty  more  perfect  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  individual,  and  then  to  give  exiil- 
ence  to  that  idea,  by  drawing  it  upon  can- 

Vol.  II.  P  vas, 
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vas,  (as  Zeuxis  is  faid  to  have  done  when  he 
made  a  famous  picture  of  Helen  *),  is  a 
work  which  one  muft  poflefs  invention  and 
judgement,  as  well  as  dexterity,  to  be  able 
to  execute.  For  it  is  not  by  copying  the  eyes 
of  one  lady,  the  lips  of  another,  and  the  nofe 
of  a  third,  that  fuch  a  picture  is  to  be  form- 
ed;  —  a  medley  of  this  kind  would  probably 
be  ridiculous,  as  a  certain  form  of  feature 
may  fuit  one  face,  which  would  not  fuit  an- 
other :  — -  but  it  is  by  comparing  together  feve- 
ral  beautiful  mouths,  (for  example),  remark- 
ing the  peculiar  charm  of  each;  and  then 
conceiving  an  idea  of  that  feature,  different 
perhaps  from  all,  and  more  perfect  than 
any  :  and  thus  proceeding  through  the  feve- 
ral  features,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  the  co^- 
lour,  fhape,  and  proportion,  of  each  part, 
but  alfo  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  It 
rarely  happens,  that  an  individual  is  fo  com- 
plete in  any  one  quality  as  we  could  defire  ; 
and  though  it  were  in  the  opinion  of  fome, 
it  would  not  in  that  of  all.  A  lover  may 
think  his  miflrefs  a  model  of  perfection  ;  fhe 
may  have  moles  and  freckles  on  her  face, 
and  an  odd  caft  of  her  eye  ;  and  yet  he  fhall 
think  all  this  becoming  :  but  another  man 
fees  her  in  a  different  light ;  difcovers  many 
blemifhes  perhaps,  and  but  few  beauties  ; 
thinks  her  too  fat  or  too  lean,  too  fhort  or 
too  tall.     Now,    what  would  be  the  confe- 

*  Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  lib.  35. 
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quence,  if  this  lady's  portrait  were  to  appear 
in  a  picture,  under  the  character  of  Helen 
or  Venus  ?  The  lover  would  admire  it ; 
but  the  reft  of  the  world  would  wonder  at 
the  painter's  tafte;  Great  artifts  have,  how- 
ever, fallen  into  this  error.  Rubens,  while 
he  was  drawing  fome  of  his  pieces,  would 
feem  to  have  had  but  two  ideas  of  feminine 
lovelinefs  ;  and  thofe  were  copied  from  his 
two  wives  :  all  the  world  approves  his  con- 
jugal partiality ;  but  his  tafte  in  female  beau- 
ty all  the  world  does  not  approve. 

Individual  objects  there  are,  no  doubt,  in 
nature,  which  command  univerfal  admira- 
tion. There  are  many  women  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, whofe  beauty  all  the  world  would  ac- 
knowledge. Nay,  perhaps,  there  are  fome 
fuch  in  every  nation  :  for,  however  capri- 
cious our  tafte  for  beauty  may  be  efteemed 
by  modern  philofophers,  I  have  been  allu- 
red, that  in  the  Weft  Indies  a  female  negro 
feldom  pafles  for  handfome  among  the  blacks, 
who  is  not  really  fo  in  the  opinion  of  the 
white  people.  There  are  characters  in  real 
life,  which,  with  little  or  no  heightening, 
might  make  a  good  figure  even  in  Epic  poe- 
try :  there  are  natural  landfcapes,  than  which 
one  could  not  defire  any  thing  of  the  kind 
more  beautiful.  But  fuch  individuals  are 
not  the  moft  common ;  and  therefore,  though 
the  rule  is  not  without  exceptions,  it  may, 
however,  be  admitted  as  a  rule,  That  the 
poet  or  painter,  who  means  to  adapt  himfelf 

P  a  to 
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to  the  general  tafte,  mould  copy  after  genera* 
ideas  collected  from  extemive  obfervation  of 
nature.  For  the  moil  part,  the  peculiarities 
of  individuals  are  agreeable  only  to  indivi- 
duals ;  the  manners  of  Frenchmen  to  French- 
men; the  drefs  of  the  feafon  to  the  beaux 
and  belles  of  the  feafon ;  the  fentiments  and 
language  of  Newmarket,  to  the  heroes  of 
the  turf,  and  their  imitators.  But  manners 
and  fentiments,  drefles  and  faces,  may  be  i- 
magined,  which  mall  be  agreeable  to  all  who 
have  a  right  to  be  pleafed  :  and  thefe  it  is- 
the  bufinefs  of  the  imitative  artift  to  invent^ 
and  to  exhibit. 

Yet  mere  portraits  are  ufeful  and  agree- 
able :  and  poetry,  even  when  it  falls  ihort 
of  this  philofophical  perfection,  may  have 
great  merit  as  an  inflrument  of  both  in- 
itxuction  and  pleafure.  Some  minds  have 
no  turn  to  abflradl  fpeculation,  and  would 
be  better  pleafed  with  a  notion  of  an  indivi- 
dual,   than  with  an  idea  of  a  fpecies  * ;    or 

with 

*  Idea,  according  to  the  tifage  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, from  whom  we  have  the  word,  iignifies,  "  A 
"  thought  of  the  mind  which  is  exprefTed  by  a  general 
"  term."  Notion  is  ufed  by  many  Englifh  writers  of 
credit  to  fignrfy,  "  A  thought  of  the  mind  which  may 
"  be  expreffed  by  a  proper  or  individual  name."  Thus, 
I  have  a  notion  of  London,  but  an  idea  of  a  city  ;  a  no-- 
tion  of  a  particular  hero,  but  an  idea  of  heroifm.  Thefe 
two  words  have  long  been  confounded  by  the  beft  wri- 
ters :  but  it  were  to  be  wimed,  that,  as  the  things  are 
totally  different,  the  names  had   been  fo  too.     Had  this 

foeea1 
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with  feeing  in  an  Hiftorical  picture  or  Epic 
poem,  the  portraits  or  characters  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, than  the  fame  form  of  face  or 
difpofition  improved  into  a  general  idea  *. 
And  to  moft  men,  fimple  unadorned  nature 
is,  at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  compofi- 
tions,  more  agreeable,  than  the  moft  elabo- 
rate improvements  of  art  ;  as  a  plain  fhort 
period,  without  modulation,  gives  a  pleafing 
variety  to  a  difcourfe.  Many  fuch  portraits 
of  fimple  nature  there  are  in  the  fubordinate 
parts  both  of  Homer's  and  of  Virgil's  poe- 
try :  and  an  excellent  effect  they  have  (as 
was  already  obferved)  in  giving  probability 
to  the  fiction  j",  as  well  as  in  gratifying  the 
reader's  fancy  with  images  diftinct  and  live- 
ly, and  eafily  comprehended.  The  hifto- 
rical plays  of  Shakefpeare  raife  not  our  pity 
and  terror  to  fuch  a  height,  as  Lear,  Mac- 
been  the  cafe,  a  great  deal  of  confufion  peculiar  to  mo- 
dern philofophy,  and  arifing  from  an  ambiguous,  and 
almoft  unlimited,  ufe  of  the  word  ideay  might  have  been 
prevented. 

*  An  hiftorical  picture,  like  Weft's  Death  of  Wolfe,  in 
which  the  faces  are  all  portraits  of  individual  heroes, 
and  the  dreiTes  according  to  the  prefent  mode,  may 
be  more  interefting  now,  than  if  thefe  had  been  more 
picturefque,  and  thofe  expfeffive  of  different  modifica- 
tions of  heroifm.  But  in  a  future  age,  when  the  dreiTes 
are  become  unfashionable,  and  the  faces  no  longer 
known  as  portraits,  is  there  not  reafon  to  fear,  that  this 
excellent  piece  will  lofe  of  its  eftedt  ? 

f  See  chap.  3. 
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beth,  or  Othello ;  but  they  interefl  and  in- 
ftrucl:  us  greatly,  notwithstanding.  The  ru- 
dell  of  the  Eclogues  of  Theocritus,  or  even  of 
Spenfer,  have  by  fome  authors  been  extolled 
above  thofe  of  Virgil,  becaufe  more  like  real 
life.  Nay,  Corneille  is  known  to  have  pre- 
ferred the  Pharfalia  to  the  Eneid,  perhaps 
from  its  being  nearer  the  truth ;  or  perhaps 
from  the  fublime  fentiments  of  Stoical  mora- 
lity fo  forcibly  and  fo  oftentatioufly  difplayed 
in  it. 

Poets  may  refine  upon  nature  too  much, 
as  well  as  too  little ;  for  affectation  and  rufti- 
city  are  equally  remote  from  true  elegance. 

- The   flyle  and   fentiments   of  comedy 

fhould  no  doubt  be  more  correct  and  more 
pointed  than  thofe  of  the  moft  polite  conver- 
fation  :  but  to  make  every  footman  a  wit, 
and  every  gentleman  and  lady  an  epigram- 
matift,  as  Congreve  has  done,  is  an  excef- 
five  and  faulty  refinement.  The  proper  me- 
dium has  been  hit  by  Menander  and  Te- 
rence, by  Shakefpeare  in  his  happier  fcenes, 
and  by  Garrick,  Cumberland,  and  fome  o^ 

thers  of  late  renown. —To    defcribe   the 

paflion  of  love  with  as  little  delicacy  as  fome 
men  fpeak  of  it,  would  be  unpardonable ; 
but  to  transform  it  into  mere  pi  atonic  ,  ado- 
ration, is  to  run  into  another  extreme,  lefs 
criminal  indeed,  but  too  remote  from  uni- 
verfal  truth  to  be  univerfally  interesting.  To 
the  former  extreme  Ovid  inclines ;  and  Pe- 
trarch, and  his  imitators,  to  the  latter.     Vir- 
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gil  has  happily  avoided  both  :  but  Milton 
has  painted  this  paflion,  as  diftincl:  from  all 
others,  with  fuch  peculiar  truth  and  beauty, 
that  we  cannot  think  Voltaire's  encomium 
too  high,  when  he  fays,  that  love  in  all  o- 
ther  poetry  feems  a  weaknefs,  but  in  Para- 

dife  Loft  a  virtue. There  are  many  good 

ftrokes  of  nature  in  Ramfay's  Gentle  Shep- 
herd ;  but  the  author's  paflion  for  the  Rus 
'verum  betrays  him  into  fome  indelicacies  *  : 
1 —  a  cenfure  that  falls  with  greater  weight 
upon  Theocritus,  who  is  often  abfolutely 
indecent.  The  Italian  paftoral  of  Taflb  and 
Guarini,  and  the  French  of  Fontenelle,  run 
into  the  oppofite  extreme,  (though  in  fome 
parts  beautifully  fimple),  and  difplay  a  fy- 
flem  of  rural  manners,  fo  quaint  and  affect- 
ed as  to  outrage  all  probability.  I  fliould 
oppofe  feveral  great  names,  if  I  were  to  fay, 
that  Virgil  has  given  us  the  paftoral  poem 
in  its  moft  perfect  ftate ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
help  being  of  this  opinion,  though  I  have 
not  time  at  prefent  to  fpecify  my  reafons. 
In  fact,  though  mediocrity  of  execu- 
tion in  poetry  be  allowed  to  defer ve  the  doom 

*  The  language  of  this  poem  has  been  blamed,  on 
account  of  its  vulgarity.  The  Scotch  dialect  is  fufficient- 
ly  ruftic,  even  in  its  moft  improved  ftate  :  but  in  the 
Gentle  Shepherd  it  is  often  debafed  by  a  phrafeology  not 
to  be  met  with,  except  among  the  moft  illiterate  people. 
Writers  on  paftoral  have  not  always  been  careful  to  diftin- 
guifli  between  coarfenefs  and  iimplicity ;  and  yet  a  plain 
fuit  of  cioaths  and  a  bundle  of  rags  are  not  more  differ- 
ent. 

pronounced 
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pronounced  upon  it  by  Horace  '&'*,  yet  is"  it 
true,  notwithstanding,  that  in  this  art,  as 
in  many  other  good  things,  thepoint  ctf-ex-: 
cellence  lies  in  a  middle  between  two  exM- 
tremes ;  and  has  been  reached  by  thoft  »6h- 
ly  who  fought  to  improve  nature3fi&*far£s 
the  genius  of  their  work  would  ^permit,  keep- 
ing at  an  eqifal  idiftance  from  ruflicity  on 
the  one  hand,"  and  afFecled  elegance  on  the  o--s 
ther.  :  i  .      , 

If  it  were  a£kedi,cU^atT  effects  a  view  of 
nature  degraded,  of  rendered  lefs  perfect  than 
the  reality^fA:Wul(feipr0dtice  in  poetry;  I 
mould  ^rif^er,  Tlie  fan\e^  which  caricatura 
produces  in  -  painting ;  - — ■  it  would  make  the 
piece- iudicrous.  ■■  In  almoft  every  counte- 
nance, there7  are  forne  exceptionable  features, 
by^ightening  the  deformity  whereof,  it  is 
eafy  to  give  a  ridiculous,  likenefs  even  of  a. 
good  face.  Amd'iri  mofi  human  characters 
thef  e;  are  blemifhes,  moral,  intellectual,  or 
corporeal,  by  exaggerating  which -*^o  md?rtoVr 
degree,' tyosi  may  : form  a  comiq  characlduf  as 
by  raifing  the  virtues,  abilities,-  or  external 
advantages  of  individuals,  youiform Rp'm  or 
Tragic  characters.  I  fay,  to  a  certain  degree ; 
for  if,  by  their  vices,  Want  of  ufi^e^fta^id- 
ing,  or  bodily  infirmities,  they  ^flioujfl-i^ife 
difguft,  pity,  or  any  other  impprtant^en^-c*- 
tion,  they  are  then  no  longer  the  objects  of 
comic  ridicule ;  and  it  is  an  egregious  fault 

"f 

*  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  373. 
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in  a  writer  to  attempt  to  make  them  fo  *.  It 
is  a  fault,  becaufe  it  proves  his  judgement 
to  be  perverted,  and  tends  to  pervert  the  fen- 
timents,  and  ruin  the  morals  of  mankind. 

But  is  nature  always  degraded  in  Comic 
performances  ?  I  anfwer,  No ;  neither  is  it 
always  improved,  as  we  remarked  already, 
in  ferious  poetry.  Some  human  characters 
are  fo  truly  heroic,  as  to  raife  admiration, 
without  any  heightenings  of  poetical  art ;  and 
fome  are  fo  truly  laughable,  that  the  comic 
writer  would  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  re- 
prefent  them  as  they  are.  Befides,  to  raife 
laughter  is  not  always  the  aim,  either  of  the 
Epic  Comedy  f ,  or  of  the  Dramatic  :  fub- 
lime  paflions  and  characters  are  fometimes 
introduced ;  and  thefe  may  be  heightened  as 
much  as  the  poet  finds  neceffary  for  his  pur- 
pofe,  provided  that,  in  his  ftyle,  he  afFedt  no 
heroical  elevation ;  and  that  his  adlion,  and 
the  rank  of  his  perfons,  be  fuch  as  might 
probably  be  met  with  in  common  life.  In 
regard  to  fable,  and  the  order  of  events,  all 
Comedy  requires,  or  at  leaft  admits,  as  great 
perfection  as  Epic  poetry  itfelf. 

*  See  EfTay  on  Laughter,  chap.  3. 

f  Of  the  Epic  Comedy,  which  might  perhaps  be  called 
rather  the  Comic  Epopee,  Tom  Jones  and  Amelia  are  ex- 
amples. 

Vol.U.  Q^  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 
Remarks     on     Mufic, 

SECT.      I. 

Of  Imitation.     Is  Mufic  ah  Imitative  Art  ? 


"AN  from  his  birth   is  prone   to  imi- 

tation,  and  takes  great  pleafure  in  it. 

At  a  time  when  he  is  roo  young  to  under- 
fland  or  attend  to  rules,  he  learns,  by  imi- 
tating others,  to  fpeak,  and  walk,  and  do 
many  other  things  equally  requifite  to  life 
and  happinefs.  Mod  of  the  fports  of  chil- 
dren are  imitative,  and  many  of  them  dra- 
matical. Mimickry  occafions  laughter  ;  and 
a  jufl  imitation  of  human  life  upon  the  fiage 
is  highly  delightful  to  perfons  of  all  ranks, 
conditions,  and  capacities. 

Our  natural  propenfity  to  imitation  may 
in  part  account  for  the  pleafure  it  yields  : 
for  that  is  always  pleafing  which  gratifies 
natural  propenfity ;  nay,  to  pleafe,  and  to 
gratify,  are  almofl  fynonymous  terms.  Yet 
the  peculiar  charm  of  imitation  may  alfo 
be  accounted  for  upon  other  principles.     To 

compare 
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compare  a  copy  with  the  original,  and  trace 
out  the  particulars  wherein  they  differ  and 
wherein  they  refemble,  is  in  itfelf  a  pleafing 
exercife  to  the  mind  ;  and,  when  accompa- 
nied with  admiration  of  the  object  imitated, 
and  of  the  genius  of  the  imitator,  conveys  a 
mod  intenfe  delight ;  which  may  be  render- 
ed (till  more  intenfe  by  the  agreeable  qua- 
lities of  the  injirument  of  imitation, — by  the 
beauty  of  the  colours  in  painting,  by  the 
harmony  of  the  language  in  poetry ;  and 
in  mufic,  by  the  fweetnefs,  mellownefs,  pa- 
thos, and  other  pleafing  varieties  of  vocal 
and  inflrumental  found.  And  if  to  all  this 
there  be  added,  the  merit  of  a  moral  defign, 
Imitation  will  then  fhine  forth  in  her  molt  a- 
miable  form,  and  the  enraptured  heart  ac- 
knowledge her  powers  of  pleafing  to  be  ir- 
refiftible. 

Such  is  the  delight  we  have  in  imitation, 
that  what  would  in  itfelf  give  neither  plea- 
fure  nor  pain,  may  become  agreeable  when 
well  imitated.  We  fee  without  emotion  ma- 
ny faces,  and  other  familiar  objects ;  but  a 
good  picture  even  of  a  ftone,  or  common 
plant,  is  not  beheld  with  indifference.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  what  is  agreeable  in  it- 
felf, lhould,  when  furveyed  through  the  me- 
dium of  lkilful  imitation,  be  highly  agree- 
able. A  good  portrait  of  a  grim  counte- 
nance is  pleafing ;  but  a  portrait  equally  good 
of  a  beautiful  one  is  ftill  more  fo.  Nay, 
though  a  man  in  a  violent  paflion,  a  mon- 
Q  2  itrous 
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ftrous  wild  beaft,  or  a  body  agonized  with 
pain,  be  a  molt  unplealing  fpe<5tacle,  a  pic- 
ture, or  poetical  defcription  of  it,  may  be 
contemplated  with  delight  * ;  the  pleafure 
we  take  in  the  artift's-  ingenuity,  joined  to 
our  confcioufnefs  that  the  object  before  us 
is  not  real,  being  more  than  Efficient  to 
counterbalance  every  difagreeable  feeling  oc- 
cafioned  by  the :  deformity  t of  tile  3 figure  f. 
Even  human  vices,  infirmities,  and  misforr- 
tunes,  when   well  -represented  -.ioA  the  ft  age, 

*  Ariftot.  Poet.  feft.  4.  ;.y   Gejaxd  ron/Tafte^art  u 

fe6t-  4-  ;2  j  am  as 

f  Pictures,  however,  df  great  merit  as  imitatfohiy  and 
valuable  for  the  morality  of  tM  deiign,  may  yet  be  too 
horrid  to  be  contemplated  "with  pleafure.  A  .robber, 
who  had  broke  into  a  repofitory  of  the  dead,  in  or- 
der to  plunder  a  corpfe  of  fome  rich  ornaments,  is  faid 
to  have  been  fo  affected  with  'the  liideous  fpectacle  of 
mortality  which  prefented  itfelf  when  "he  opened  the 
coffin,  that  he  flunk  away,  trembling  and  weeping,  with- 
out being  able  to  execute  his  purpofe.  I  have  met  with 
an  excellent  print  upon  this  fubject ,  but  was  never  able 
to  look  at  it  for  half  a  minute  together.  Too  many  ob- 
jects  of  the  fame   character  may  be  feen  in    Hogarth's 

Progrefs  of  Cruelty.  • There  is  another  clafs  of  ihock- 

ing  ideas,  which  poets  have  not  always  been  fufficiently 
careful  to  avoid.'  Juvenal  and  Swift,  and  even  Pope 
himfelf,  have  given  u?  descriptions  which  it  turns  one's 
ftomach  to  think  of.  And  I  muft  confers,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  authority  of  A tterbury  and  Addifon, 
and  the  general  merit  of  the  paflage,  I  could  never  re- 
concile myfelf  to  fome  filthy  ideas,  which,  to  the  un- 
ipeakable  fatisfaction  of  Mr  Voltaire,  Milton  has  unwa- 
rily introduced  in  the  famous  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death. 

form 
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form  a  molt  interefting  amufement.    So  great 
is  the  charm  of  imitation. 

That  has  been  thought  a  very  myftcrious 
pleafure,  which  we  take  in  witncfung  tra- 
gical imitations  of  human  action,  even  while 
they  move  us  to  pity  and  forrow.  Several 
caufes  feem  to  co-operate  in  producing  it. 
1.  It  gives  an  agreeable  agitation  to  the  mind, 
to  be  deeply  interested  in  any  event,  that  is 
not  attended  with  real  harm  to  ourfelves  or 
others.  Nay,  certain  events  of  the  moft 
fubftantial  diftrefs  would  feem  to  give  a 
gloomy  entertainment  to  fome  minds :  elfe 
why  fliould  men  run  fo  eagerly  to  fee  {hip- 
wrecks,  executions,  riots,  and  even  battles, 
and  fields  of  (laughter  ?  But  the  diftrefs  up- 
on the  flage  neither  is,  nor  is  believed  to  be, 
real ;  and  therefore  the  agreeable  exercife  it 
may  give  to  the  mind  is  not  allayed  by  any 
bitter  reflections,  but  is  rather  heightened  by 
this  consideration,  that  the  whole  is  imagi- 
nary. To  thofa  who  miilake  it  for  real,  as 
children  are  faid  to  do  fometimes,  it  gives 
no  pleafure,  but  intenfe  pain.  £.  -Through- 
out the  performance,  we  admire  the  'genius 
of  the  poet,  as  it  appears,  in  th/e  language 
and  fentiments,  in  the  right  conduct tfc>f  the 
fable,  in  diverfifying  and  fuppoftrfig  the 
characters,  and  in  devifmg  incidents  affect- 
ing in  themielves,  and  conducive  to  the  main 
dengn.  3.  The  ingenuity  of  theactors  mult 
be  allowed  to  be  a  principal  caufe  of  the  plea- 
fure with  which   we  witnefs  either  tragedy 

or 
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or  comedy.  A  bad  play  well  acted  may  pleafe, 
and  in  fact  often  does ;  but  a  good  play  ill 
acted  is  intolerable.  4.  "We  fympathife  with 
the  emotions  of  the  audience,  and  this  height- 
ens our  own.  For  I  apprehend,  that  no  per- 
fon  of  fenfibility  would  chufe  to  be  the  fole 
fpectator  of  a  play,  if  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  fee  it  in  company  with  a  multi- 
tude. When  we  have  read  by  ourfelves  a 
pleafing  narrative,  till  it  has  loft  every  charm 
that  novelty  can  beftow,  we  may  renew  its 
relifh  by  reading  it  in  company,  and  per- 
haps be  even  more  entertained  than  at  the 
firft  perufal.  5.  The  ornaments  of  the  thea- 
tre, the  muiic,  the  fcenery,  the  fplendor  of 
the  company,  nay  the  very  drefs  of  the  play- 
ers, muft  be  allowed  to  contribute  fomething 
to  our  amufement  :  elfe  why  do  managers 
expend  fo  much  money  in  decoration  I  And, 
laftly,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  there  is  fome- 
thing very  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  pity. 
The  pain,  however  exquiiite,  that  accompa- 
nies this  amiable  affection,  is  fuch,  that  a 
man  of  a  generous  mind  would  not  difquali- 
fy  himfelf  for  it,  even  if  he  could  :  nor  is 
the  "  luxury  of  woe,"  that  we  read  of  in 
poetry,  a  mere  figure «of  fpeech,  but  a  real 
fenfation,  wherewith  every  perfon  of  hu- 
manity is  acquainted,  by  frequent  experience. 
Pity  produces  a  tendernefs  of  heart  very 
friendly  to  virtuous  impreflions.  It  inclines 
us  to  be  circumfpect  and  lowly,  and  feniible 
of  the  uncertainty  of  human  things,  and  of 

our 
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our  dependence  upon  the  great  Author  of 
our  being;  while  continued  joy  and  profpe- 
rity  harden  the  heart,  and  render  men  proud, 
irreligious,  and  inattentive  :  fo  that  Solo- 
mon had  good  reafon  for  affirming,  that 
"  by  the  fadnefs  of  the  countenance  the  heart 
"  is  made  better."  The  exercife  of  pity,  e- 
ven  towards  imaginary  fufferings,  cannot  fail 
to  give  pleafure,  if  attended,  as  it  generally 
is,  with  the  approbation  of  reafon  and  con- 
fcienoe,  declaring  it  to  be  a  virtuous  affection, 
productive  of  fignal  benefit  to  fociety,  and 
peculiarly  fuitable  to  our  condition,  honour- 
able to  our  nature,  and  amiable  in  the  eyes 
of  our  fellow-creatures  *. 

Since  Imitation  is  fo  plentiful  a  fource  of 
pleafure,  we  need  not  wonder,  that  the  i-» 
mit:itive  arts  of  poetry  and  painting  mould 
have  been  greatly  elteemed  in  every  en- 
lightened age.  The  imitation  itfelf,  which 
is  the  work  of  the  artifl,  is  agreeable ;  the 
thing  imitated,  which  is  nature,  is  alfo  a- 
greeable ;  and  is  not  the  fame  thing  true  of 
the  inftrument  of  imitation  ?  Or  does  any 
one  doubt,  whether  harmonious  language 
be  pleafing  to  the  ear,  or  certain  arrange^ 
ments  of   colour  beautiful   to  the  eye  ? 

Shall  I  apply  thefe,  and  the  preceding  rea-? 
fonings,    to  the  Mufical    Art   alio,  which  I 


*  Since  thefe  remarks  were  written,  Dr  Campbell  has 
publifhed  a  very  accurate  and  ingenious  diflertation  on 
rh.is  fubjeft.     See  his  Pbihfopky  cf  Rhetoric,  vol.  1 . 

have 
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have  elfewhere  called,  and  which  is  general- 
ly underftood  to  be,  Imitative  ?  Shall  I  fay, 
that  fome  melodies  pleafe,  becaufe  they  imi- 
tate nature,  and  that  others,  which  do  not  i- 
mitate  nature,  are  therefore  unpleafing  ?  — 
that  an  air  expremve  of  devotion,  for  jexam- 
ple,  is  agreeable,  becaufe  it  prefents  us  with 
an  imitation  of  thofe  founds  by  which  de- 
votion  does  naturally  exprefs    itfelf  ?  

Such  an  affirmation  would  hardly  pafs  up- 
on the  reader ;  notwithstanding  the  plaufibi- 
lity  it  might  feem  to  derive  from  that  ftricT: 
analogy  which  all  the  fine  arts  are  fuppofed 
to  bear  to  one  another.  He  would  afk, 
What  is  the  natural  found  of  devotion  ? 
Where  is  it  to  be  heard  ?  When  was  it 
heard  ?  What  refemblance  is  there  between 
Handel's  Te  Deum>  and  the  tone  of  voice 
natural  to  a  perfon  expremng,  by  articulate 
found,  his  veneration  of  the  Divine  Cha- 
racter and  Providence  ?  —  In  fadfc,  I  appre- 
hend, that  critics  have  erred  a  little  in  their 
determinations  upon  this  fubject,  from  an 
opinion,  that  Mufic,  Painting,  and  Poetry, 
are  all  imitative  arts.  I  hope  at  leaft  I  may 
fay,  without  offence,  that  while  this  was  my 
opinion,  I  was  always  confcious  of  fome  un- 
accountable confulion  of  thought,  whenever 
I  attempted  to  explain  it  in  the  way  of  detail 
to  others. 

But  while  I  thus   infinuate,  that  Muiic  is 

not  an  imitative  art,  I  mean  no  difrefpect  to 

Ariftotle,  who  feems  in  the  beginning  of  his 

•2  Poetics 
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Poetics  to  declare  the  contrary.  It  is  not  the 
whole,  but  the  greater  p. irt  of  mufic,  which 
that  philofopher  calls  Imitative;  and  I  agree 
with  him  ffd  far  as  to  allow  this  property  to 
fome"  mufic,  though  not  to  all.  But  he 
fpeaks  of  the  ancient  mufic,  and  I  of  the 
modern';  and  to  one  who  confiders  how 
very  little  we  know  of  the  former,  it  will 
not  appear  a  contradiction  to  fay,  that  the 
one  might  have  been  imitative,  though  the 
other  is  not. 

Nor  do  I  mean  '  any  difrefpect  to  mufic, 
when  I  would  ftrike  it  off  the  liil  of  imita- 
tive arts.  I  allow  it  to  be  a  fine  art,  and  to 
have  great  influence  on  the  human  foul : 
I  grant,  that,  by  its  power  of  raiiing  a  va- 
riety of  agreeable  emotions  in  the  hearer,  it 
proves  its  relation  to  poetry,  and  that  it  ne- 
ver appears  to  the  belt  advantage  but  with 
poetry  for  its  interpreter  :  and  I  am  fatisfied, 
that,  though  mufical  genius  may  fubfift  with- 
out poetical  tafle,  and  poetical  genius  with- 
out mufical  taite ;  yet  thefe  two  talents  uni- 
ted might  accompliih  nobler  effects,  than 
either  could  do  iingly.  1  acknowledge  too, 
that  the  principles  and  effential  rules  of  this 
art  are  as  really  founded  in  nature,  as  thofe 
of  poetry  and  painting.  But  when  I  am  aik- 
ed,  What  part  of  nature  is  imitated  in  any 
good  picture  or  poem,  I  find  I  can  give  a  de- 
finite anfwer  :  whereas,  when  I  am  afked, 
What  part  of  nature  is  imitated  in  Handel's 
Water-mujic,    for   inftance,     or  -in    Corelii's 

Vol.  II.  11  eighth 
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eighth  concerto^  or  in  any  particular  Englifh 
fong  or  Scotch  tune,  I  find  I  can  give  no  de- 
finite anfwer  :  —  though  no  doubt  I  might 
fay  fome  plaufible  things ;  or  perhaps,  after 
much  refinement,  be  able  to  fhow,  that  Mufic 
may,  by  one  fhift  or  other,  be  made  an  imi- 
tative art,  provided  you  allow  me  to  give  any 
meaning  I  pleafe  to  the  word  imitative. 

Mufic  is  imitative,  when  it  readily  puts 
one  in  mind  of  the  thing  imitated.  If  an 
explication  be  neceffary,  and  if,  after  all,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  recognife  any  exact  fimili- 
tude,  I  would  not  call  fuch  mufic  an  imita- 
tion of  nature ;  but  confider  it  as  upon  a  foot- 
ing, in  point  of  likenefs,  with  thofe  pictures, 
wherein  the  action  cannot  be  known  but 
by  a  label  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of 
the  agent,  nor  the  fpecies  of  animal  afcer- 
tained  without  a  name  written  under  it.  But 
between  imitation  in  mufic  and  imitation 
in  painting,  there  is  this  one  effential  differ- 
ence :  —  a  bad  picture  is  always  a  bad  imi- 
tation of  nature,  and  a  good  picture  is  ne^- 
ceffarily  a  good  imitation ;  but  mufic  may  be 
exactly  imitative,  and  yet  intolerably  bad ; 
or  not  at  all  imitative,  and  yet  perfectly 
good.  1  have  heard,  that  the  PaJJorale  in 
the  eighth  of  Corelli's  Concertos  (which  ap- 
pears by  the  infcription  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  for  the  night  of  the  Nativity)  was  in- 
'  tended  for  an  imitation  of  the  fong  of  an- 
gels hovering  above  the  fields  of  Bethlehem, 
»md  gradually  foaring  np  to,   heaven.      The 

mufic? 
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mufic,  however,  is  not  fuch  as  would  of 
itfelf  convey  this  idea  :  and,  even  with  the 
help  of  the  commentary,  it  requires  a  lively 
fancy  to  connect  the  various  movements  and 
melodies  of  the  piece  with  the  motions  and 
evolutions  of  the  heavenly  hod;  as  fome- 
times  flying  off,  and  fometimes  returning; 
finging  fometimes  in  one  quarter  of  the  Iky, 
and  fometimes  in  another  ;  now  in  one  or 
two  parts,  and  now  in  full  chorus.  It  is  not 
clear,  that  the  author  intended  any  imita- 
tion ;  and  whether  he  did  or  not,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  confequence ;  for  the  muhc  will 
continue  to  pleafe,  when  the  tradition  is  no 
more  remembered.  The  harmonies  of  this 
pajiorale  are  indeed  fo  uncommon,  and  fo  ra- 
vifhingly  fweet,  that  it  is  almod  impomble 
not  to  think  of  heaven  when  one  hears  them. 
I  would  not  call  them  imitative ;  but  I  be- 
lieve they  are  finer  than  any  imitative  mufic 
in  the  world. 

Sounds  in  themfelves  can  imitate  nothing 
directly  but  founds,  nor  in  their  motions  any 
thing  but  motions.  But  the  natural  founds 
and  motions  that  mufic  is  allowed  to  imi- 
tate, are  but  few.  For,  firft,  they  mud  all 
be  confident  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  art,  and  not  repugnant  either  to 
melody  or  to  harmony.  Now,  the  founda- 
tion of  all  true  mufic,  and  the  moll  perfect 
of  all  mufical  inltruments,  is  tLe  human 
voice;  which  is  therefore  the  prototype  of 
the  mufical  fcale,  and  a  ftandard  of  mufical 
R  2  found. 
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found.  Noifes,  therefore,  and  inharmonious 
notes  of  every  kind,  which  a  good  voice  cannot 
utter  without  draining,  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  this  pleafing  art  :  for  it  is  impoflible, 
that  thofe  vocal  founds  which  require  any 
unnatural  efforts,  either  of  the  linger  or 
fpeaker,  mould  ever  give  permanent  grati- 
fication to  the  hearer.  I  fay,  permanent  gra- 
tification ;  for  i  deny  not,  that  the  preterna- 
tural fcreams  of  an  Italian  finger  may  occa- 
fion  furprife,  and  momentary  amufement  : 
but  thofe  fcreams  are  not  mufic ;  they  are 
admired,  not  for  their  propriety  or  pathos, 
but,  like  rope-dancing,  and  the  eating  of  lire, 
merely    becaufe    they    are   uncommon    and 

difficult. -Befides,  the  end  of  all  genuine 

mufic  is,  to  introduce  into  the  human  mind 
certain  affections,  or  fufceptibilities  of  af- 
fection. Now,  all  the  affections,  over  which 
mufic  has  any  power,  are  of  the  agreeable 
kind.  And  therefore,  in  this  art,  no  imita- 
tions of  natural  found  or  motion,  but  fuch 
as  tend  to  infpire  agreeable  affections,  ought 
ever  to  find  a  place.  The  fong  of  certain 
birds,  the  murmur  of  a  ftream,  the  fhouts  of 
multitudes,  the  tumult  of  a  ftorm,  the  roar 
of  thunder,  or  a  chime  of  bells,  are  founds 
connected  with  agreeable  or  fublime  affec- 
tions, and  reconcileable  both  with  melody 
and  with  harmony ;  and  may  therefore  be 
imitated,  when  the  aitifl  has  occafion  for 
them  :  but  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  bark- 
ing of  dogs,  the  mewing  of  cats,  the  grunt- 
ing 
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ing  of  fwine,  the  gabbling  of  geefe,  the  cack- 
ling of  a  hen,  the  braying  of  an  afs,  the 
creaking  of  a  faw,  or  the  rumbling  of  a 
cart-wheel,  would  render  the  belt  mufic  ri- 
diculous. The  movement  of  a  dance  may- 
be imitated,  or  the  ftately  pace  of  an  em- 
battled legion ;  but  the  hobble  of  a  trotting 
horfe  would  be  intolerable. 

There  is  another  fort  of  imitation  by  found, 
which  ought  never  to  be  heard,  or  feen,  in 
mufic.  To  exprefs  the  local  elevation  of  ob- 
jects by  what  ive  call  high  notes,  and  their 
depreflion  by  low  or  deep  notes,  has  no  more 
propriety  in  it,  than  any  other  pun.  We  call 
notes  high  or  low,  with  refpect  of  their  fitua- 
tion  in  the  written  fcale.  There  would  have 
been  no  abfurdity  in  exprerTmg  the  higher! 
notes  by  characters  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fcale  or  mufical  line,  and  the  loweffc 
notes  by  characters  placed  at  the  top  of  it, 
if  cuftom  or  accident  had  fo  determined. 
And  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  fomething 
like  this  actually  obtained  in  the  mufical 
fcale  of  the  ancients.  At  leaft  it  is  probable, 
that  the  deepeft  or  graveft  found  was  called 
Summa  by  the  Romans,  and  the  fhrillefl  or 
acuteft/wrt;  which  might  be  owing  to  the 
conft ruction  of  their  initruments ;  the  ftring 
that  founded  the  former  being  perhaps  high- 
eft  in  place,  and  that  which  lbunded  the  lat- 
ter loweft.  —  Yet  fome  people  would  think 
a  fong  faulty,  if  the  word  heaven  was  fet  to 

what 
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what  we  call  a  loiv  note,  or  the  word  hell  to 
what  we  call  a  high  one. 

All  thefe  forts  of  illicit  imitation  have  been 
practifed,  and  by  thofe  too  from  whom  bet- 
ter things  were  expected.  This  abufe  of  a 
noble  art  did  not  efcape  the  fatire  of  Swift ; 
who,  though  deaf  to  the  charms  of  mufic, 
was  not  blind  to  the  abfurdity  of  muficians. 
He  recommended  it  to  Dr  Ecclin,  an  inge- 
nious gentleman  of  Ireland,  to  compofe  a 
Cantata  in  ridicule  of  this  puerile  mimicry. 
Here  we  have  motions  imitated,  which  are  the 
moil  inharmonious,  and  the  lead  connected 
with  human  affections ;  as  the  trotting,  am- 
bling, and  galloping,  of  Pegafus  ;  and  founds 
the  moft  unmufical,  as  crackling  and  fame- 
ling,  and  rough  royjlering  rujlic  roaring  Jlrains  : 
the  words  high  and  deep  have  high  and  deep 
notes  fet  to  them ;  a  feries  of  fhort  notes 
of  equal  lengths  are  introduced,  to  imitate 
Jjjivering  and  Jloaking ;  an  irregular  rant  of 
quick  founds,  to  exprefs  rambling;  a  fud- 
den  rife  of  the  voice,  from  a  low  to  a  high 
pitch,  to  denote  Jlying  above  the  Jky ;  a  ri- 
diculous run  of  chromatic  diviuons  on  the 
words  Celia  dies;  with  other  droll  contri- 
vances of  a  like  nature.  In  a  word,  Swift's 
Cantata  alone  may  convince  any  perfon,  that 
mufic  uniformly  imitative  would  be  ridicu- 
lous.  1  juft  obferve  in  paihng,  that  the 

fatire  of  this  piece  is  levelled,  not  at  abfurd 
imitation  only,  but  alio  at  fome  other  mu- 
fical  improprieties;    fuch  as  the  idle  repeti- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  fame  words,  the  running  of  long 
extravagant  divifions  upon  one  fyllable,  and 
the  fetting  of  words  to  mufic  that  have  no 
meaning. 

If  I  were  entitled  to  fuggeft  any  rules  in 
this  art,  I  would  humbly  propofe,  (and  a 
great  mufician  and  ingenious  writer  feems 
to  be  of  the  fame  mind  *),  that  no  imita- 
tion mould  ever  be  introduced  into  mufic 
purely  inflrumental.  Of  vocal  melody  the 
expreffion  is,  or  ought  to  be,  afcertained  by 
the  poetry ;  but  the  expreilion  of  the  beft 
inflrumental  mufic  is  ambiguous.  In  this, 
therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  to  recognife  the  imitation, 
which,  though  both  legitimate  and  accurate, 
would  run  the  rifk  of  being  overlooked  and 
loft.  If,  again,  it  were  fo  very  exact,  as  to 
lead  our  thoughts  inftantly  to  the  thing  imi- 
tated, we  fhould  be  apt  to  attend  to  the  i- 
mitation  only,  fo  as  to  remain  infenfible  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  piece.  In  a  word, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  imitation  in 
an  inflrumental  concerto  would  produce  ei- 
ther no  efFect,  or  a  bad  one.  The  fame 
reafons  would  exclude  it  from  inflrumental 
folos ;  provided  they  were  fuch  as  deferve  to 
be  called  mufic  :  —  if  they  be  contrived  only 
to  mow  the  dexterity  of  the  performer,  imi- 
tations, and  all  pollible  varieties  of  found, 
may  be  thrown  in  ad  libitum ;  any  thing  will 

*  Avifon  on  Muflcal  Expreffion,  p.  57.  60.  fecond  edit. 

do. 
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do,  that  can  aftonifh  the  audience ;  but  to 
fuch  fiddling  or  fingering  I  would  no  more 
give  the  honourable  name  of  Ivlufic,  than  I 
would  apply  that  of  Poetry  to  Pope's  "  Flut- 
"  tering  fpread  thy  purple  pinions,"  or  to 
Swift's  Ode  on  Ditton  and  Whijton. 

In  vocal  mufic,  truly  fuch,  the  words 
render  the  expreflion  determinate,  and  fix 
the  hearer's  attention  upon  it.  Here  there- 
fore legitimate  imitations  may  be  employ- 
ed ;  both  becaufe  the  fubject  of  the  fong  will 
render  them  intelligible,  and  becaufe  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearer  is  in  no  danger  of  be- 
ing feduced  from  the  principal  air.  Yet  even 
here,  thefe  imitations  mufl  be  laid  upon  the 
infcrumental  accompaniment,  and  by  no 
means  attempted  by  the  finger,  unlefs  they 
are  expreflive,  and  muflcal,  and  may  be  ea- 
fily  managed  by  the  voice.  In  the  fong, 
which  is  the  principal  part,  expreflion  fhould 
be  predominant,  and  imitations  never  ufed 
at  all,  except  to  aflift  the  expreflion.  Befides, 
the  tones  of  the  human  voice,  though  the 
mod  pathetic  of  all  founds,  are  not  fuited 
to  the  quirks  of  imitative  melody,  which 
will  always  appear  to  befl  advantage  on  an 
inftrument.  In  the  firft  part  of  that  excel- 
lent fong,  w  Kide  me  from  day's  gairifh 
4t  eye,  "  While  the  bee  with  honey 'd  thigh 
'*  At  her  flowery  work  does  fing,  "  And  the 
M  waters  murmuring,  "  With  fuch  concert 
"  as  they  keep,  "  Intice  the  dewy  feather'd 
M  fleep,"  —  Handel  imitates  the  murmur  of 
2  .  groves 
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groves  and  waters  by  the  accompaniment  of 
tenors  :  in  another  fong  of  the  fame  Oratorio, 
"  On  a  plat  of  rifing  ground,  "  I  hear  the 
"  far-off  curfew  found,  "  Over  fome  wide- 
"  water'd  Ihore,  "  Swinging  flow  with  ful- 
ten  roar,"  — he  makes  the  bafs  imitate  the 
evening-bell :  in  another  fine  fong,  "  Hum, 
M  ye  pretty  warbling  choir,"  —  he  accom- 
panies the  voice  with  a  flageolet  that  imitates 
the  finging  of  birds :  in  the  "  Sweet  bird 
"  that  fhun'ft  the  noife  of  folly,"  the  chief 
accompaniment  is  a  German  flute  imitating 
occafionally  the  notes  of  the  nightingale. — 
Sometimes,  where  expremon  and  imitation 
happen  to  coincide,  and  the  latter  is  eafily 
managed  by  the  voice,  he  makes  the  fong 
itfelf  imitative.  Thus,  in  that  fong,  "  Let 
"  the  merry  bells  ring  round,  "  And  the 
"  jocund  rebecks  found,  M  To  many  a 
"  youth  and  many  a  maid,  "  Dancing  in 
"  the  chequered  (hade," — he  makes  the  voice 
in  the  beginning  imitate  the  found  of  a 
chime  of  bells,  and  in  the  end  the  motion  and 
gaiety  of  a  dance. 

Of  thefe  imitations  no  body  will  queftion 
the  propriety.  But  Handel,  notwithftanding 
his  inexhauftible  invention,  and  wonderful 
talents  in  the  fublime  and  pathetic,  is  fub- 
ject  to  fits  of  trifling,  and  frequently  errs  in 
the  application  of  his  imitative  contrivances. 
In  that  long  "  What  paflion  cannot  mufic 
**  raife  and  quell,"  when  he  comes  to  the 
words,  "  His  liftening  brethren  flood  around, 

Vqi„  II.  3  "  And 
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it 


«< 


And  wondering  on  their  faces  fell"—* 
the  accompanying  violoncello  falls  fuddenly 
from  a  quick  and  high  movement  to  a  very 
deep  and  long  note.  In  another  fong  of  the 
fame  piece  *,  "  Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs  and  defperation,  "  Fu- 
ry, frantic  indignation,  "  Depth  of  pains 
"  and  height  of  paihon,  "  For  the  fair  dif- 
"  dainful  dame;"  — the  words  "  Depth  of 
*'  pains  and  height  of  paflion,"  are  thrice  re- 
peated to  different  keys;  and  the  notes  of 
the  firft  claufe  are  conftantly  deep,  and  thofe 
of  the  fecond  as  regularly  high.  The  poet 
however  is  not  lefs  blameable  than  the  mu- 
iician. — And  many  other  examples  of  the 
fame  kind  might  be  produced  from  the  works 
of  this  great  artift  f . 

What  has  been  faid  may  ferve  to  fhow 
both  the  extent,  and  the  merit  of  Imita- 
tive Mufic  t-  It  extends  to  thofe  natural 
founds   and  motions   only,    which  are  agree- 

*  Dryden's  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  day. 

f  That  pretty  paftoral  ode  of  Shakefpeare,  ,f  "When 
*'  daifies  pied  and  violets  blue,"  has  been  fet  to  mufic  by 
Mr  Leveridge  ;  who  makes  the  linger  imitate,  not  only 
the  note  of  the  cuckoo,  (which  may  be  allowed,  becaufe 
eafily  performed,  and  perfeclly  mufical),  but  alfo  the 
ihriek  of  the  owl. 

%  By  Imitative  Mufic  I  muft  always  be  underftood  to 
mean,  that  which  imitates  natural  founds  and  motions. 
Fugues,  and  other  fimilar  contrivances,  which,  like  e- 
choes,  repeat  or  imitate  particular  portions  of  the  me- 
lody, it   belongs  not  to  this  place  to  confider. 

able 
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able  in  themfelves,  confident  with  melody 
and  harmony,  and  aiTociated  with  agreeable 
affections  and  fentiments.  Its  merit  is  fo 
inconfiderable,  that  mufic  purely  indrumen- 
tal  is  rather  hurt  than  improved  by  it ;  and 
vocal  mufic  employs  it  only  as  a  help  to 
the  expreffion,  except  in  fome  rare  cafes, 
where  the  imitation  is  itfelf  expreffive  as 
well  as  agreeable,  and  at  the  fame  time  with- 
in the  power  of  the  human  voice. 

The  bed  mailers  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  melody  and  harmony  are  not  to  be  de- 
ferted,  even  for  the  fike  of  exprefhon  itfelf*. 
Expreffion  that  is  not  confident  with  thefe 
is  not  mufical  exprefhon  ;  and  a  compofer 
who  does  not  render  them  confident,  violates 
the  effentiaf  rules  of  his  art  -f\  If  we  com- 
pare 

*  Avifon  on  Mufical  Expreffion,  page  56. 

f  Harmony  and  Melody  are  as  efTential  to  genuine 
mufic,  as  perfpec"live  is  to  painting.  However  folicitous 
a  painter  may  be  to  give  expreffion  to  the  figures  in  his 
b:ick  ground,  he  mult  not  ftrengthen  their  colour,  nor 
define  their  outlines,  fo  as  to  hurt  the  perfpecYive  by 
bringing  them  too  near.  A  mufician  will  be  equally 
faulty,  if  he  violate  the  harmony  of  his  piece,  in  order 
to  heighten  the  pathos.  There  is  likewife  in  poetry 
fomething  analogous  to  this.  Tn  thofe  poems  that  re- 
quire a  regular  and  uniform  verfification,  a  poet  may 
perhaps,  in  fome  rare  inftances,  be  all6wed  to  break 
through  the  rules  of  his  verfe,  for  the  fake  of  render- 
ing his  numbers  more  emphatical.  Milton  at  leaft  is 
intitlcd   to   take  fuch  a  liberty  : 

Eternal  wrath 


Burn'd  after  them  to  the  bottomlefs  pit.  Pur  ad.  Lq/l. 

S  2,  And 
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pare  Imitation  with  Exprefhon,  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  the  latter  will  be  evident.  Imita- 
tion without  Expremon  is  nothing  :  Imita- 
tion detrimental  to  Expremon  is  fauky  :  I- 
mitation  is  never  tolerable,  at  leaft  in  fe- 
rious  mufic,  except  it  promote  and  be  fub- 
fervient  to  Expremon.  If  then  the  higheft 
excellence  may  be  attained  in  inftrumental 
mufic,  without  imitation  ;  and  if,  even  in 
vocal  mufic,  imitation  have  only  a  fecondary 
merit ;  it  muft  follow,  that  the  imitation  of 
nature  is  not  eiTential  to  this  art ;  though 
lbmetimes,  when  judicioufly  employed,  it 
may  be  ornamental. 

Different  paiTions  and  fentiments   do  in- 
deed give  different  tones  and  accents   to  the 

And  Virgil  : 

Proluit  infano  contorquens  vortice  fylvas 
Fluviorum  rex  Eridanus. Ceor.  \. 

And  Homer  : 

Aid   ysv    aaTTilcs  vjxQi  (pzeitvi;  GfAppi/ucv 'ly^oi;.         Iliad  ill* 

But  thefe  licences  mnft  not  be  too  glaring  :  and  there- 
fore I  know  not  whether  Dyer  is  not  blameable  for  gi- 
ving us,  in  order  to  render  his  numbers  imitative,  a 
Trochaic  verfe  of  four  feet .  and  an  half,  inftead  of  an 
Iambic  of  five  : 

The  pilgrim  oft 

At  dead  of  night,  midft  his  oraifon  hears 

Aghait  the  voice  of  Time ;  difparting  towers 

Tumbling  all  precipitate,    down  dajVd, 

Rattling  around,  &c.  '  Ruins  of  Rome. 

human 
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human  voice.  But  can  the  tones  of  the  moft 
pathetic  melody  be  faid  to  bear  a  refemblance 
to  the  voice  of  a  man  or  woman  fpeaking 
from  the  impulfe  of  paffton  ?  —  The  flat  key, 
or  minor  mode,  is  found  to  be  well  adapted 
to  a  melancholy  fubject ;  and,  if  I  were  dif- 
pofed  to  refine  upon  the  imitative  qualities  of 
the  art,  1  would  give  this  for  a  reafon,  that 
melancholy,  by  deprefling  the  fpirits,  weak- 
ens the  voice,  and  makes  it  rife  rather  by 
minor  thirds,  which  confift  of  but  four  femi- 
tones,  than  by  major  thirds,  which  confift 
of  five.  But  is  not  this  reafon  more  fubtle 
than  folid  ?  Are  there  not  melancholy  airs 
in  the  Jharp  key,  and  chearful  ones  in  the 
flat  ?  Nay,  in  the  fame  air,  do  we  not 
often  meet  with  a  tranfition  from  the  one 
key  to  the  other,  without  any  fenfible  change 
in  the  exprefhon  ? 

Courage  is  apt  to  vent  itfelf  in  a  ftrong 
tone  of  voice  :  but  can  no  mufical  ftrains 
infpire  fortitude,  but  fuch  as  are  fonorous  ? 
The  Lacedemonians  did  not  think  fo  ;  o- 
therwife  they  would  not  have  ufed  the  mufic 
of  foft  pipes  when  advancing  to  battle  % 
If  it  be  objected,  that  the  firm  deliberate  va- 
lour, which  the  Spartan  mufic  was  intended 
to  infpire,  does  not  exprefs  itfelf  in  a  blufter- 
ing,  but  rather  in  a  gentle  accent,  refem- 
bling  the  mufic  of  foft  pipes,  I  would  re- 
commend it  to  the  objector  to  chufe,  from 

*  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  I.  cap.  n. 

all 
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all  the  mufic  he  is  acquainted  with,  fuch  an 
air  as  he  thinks  would  moft  effectually  awa- 
ken his  courage ;  and  then  confider,  how 
far  that  animating  ftrain  can  be  faid  to  re- 
ferable the  accent  of  a  commander  compli- 
menting his  troops  after  a  victory,  or  en- 
couraging them  before  it.  Shakefpeare  fpeaks 
of  the  "  fpirit- {lining  drum;"  and  a  moft 
emphatical  epithet  it  mufl  be  allowed  to  be. 
But  why  does  the  dram  excite  courage  ?  Is 
it  becaufe  the  found  imitates  the  voice  of  a 
valiant  man  ?  or  does  the  motion  of  the  drum- 
flicks  bear  any  fimilitude  to  that  of  his  legs 
or  arms  ? 

Many  Chrifxians  (I  wifh  I  could  fay  all) 
know  to  their  happy  experience,  that  the 
tones  of  the  organ  have  a  wonderful ;  power 
in  railing  and  animating  devout  affections. 
But  will  it  be  faid,  that  there  is  any  refem- 
blance  between  the  found  of  that  noble  in- 
flrument,  or  the  fineft  compofitions  that  can 
be  played  on  it,  and  the  voice  of  a  human 
creature  employed  in  an  a 61  of  worfhip  ? 

One  of  the  moft  affecting  flyles  in  mufic  it 
the  Pafloral.  Some  airs  put  us  in  miad  oi 
the  country,  of  "  rural  fights  and  rural 
■"  founds,"  and  difpofe  the  heart  to  that 
chearful  tranquillity,  that  pleaiing  melancho- 
ly, that  "  vernal  delight,"  which  groves  and 
ilreams,  flocks  and  herds,  hills  and  vallies, 
infpire.  But  of  what  are  thefe  pafloral  airs 
imitative  ?  Is  it  of  the  murmur  of  waters, 
the  warbling  of  groves,   the  lowing  of  herds, 

the 
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the  bleating  of  flocks,  or  the  echo  of  vales 
and  mountains  ?  Many  airs  are  paftoral, 
which  imitate  none  of  thefe  things.  What 
then  do  they  imitate  ?  —  the  fongs  of  plough- 
men, milkmaids,  and  fhepherds  ?  Yes  :  they 
are  fuch,  as  we  think  we  have  heard,  or 
might  have  heard,  fung  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Then  they  muft  referable 
country-fongs  ;  and  if  fo,  thefe  fongs  muft 
alfo  be  in  the  paftoral  ftyle.  Of  what  then 
are  thefe  country-fbngs,  the  fuppofed  arche- 
types of  paftoral  mufic,  imitative  ?  Is  it  of 
other  country-fongs  ?  This  ihifts  the  diffi- 
culty a  ftep  backward,  but  does  not  by  any 
means  take  it  away.  Is  it  of  rural  founds, 
proceeding  from  things  animated,  or  from 
things  inanimate  ?  or  of  rural  motions  —  of 
men,  beafts,  or  birds  ?  of  winds,  woods,  or 
waters  ?  —  In  a  word,  an  air  may  be  pafto- 
ral, and  in  the  higheft  degree  pleaftng,  which 
imitates  neither  found  nor  motion,  nor  any 
thing  elfe  whatever. 

After  all,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
there  is  fome  relation  at  leaft,  or  analogy, 
if  not  fimilitude,  between  certain  mufical 
founds,  and  mental  affections.  Soft  mu- 
fic  may  be  confidered  as  analogous  to  gentle 
emotions  ;  and  loud  mufic,  if  the  tones  are 
fweet  and  not  too  rapid,  to  fublime  ones  ; 
and  a  quick  fucceilion  of  noify  notes,  like 
thofe  we  hear  from  a  drum,  feems  to  have 
fome  relation  to  hurry  and  impetuoiity  of 
pallion.  Sometimes,  too,  there  is  from  na- 
ture, 
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ture,  and  fometimes  there  comes  to  be  from 
cuftom,  a  connection  between  certain  mufi- 
cal  inftruments,  and  certain  places  and  occa- 
sions.    Thus  a  flute,  hautboy,  or  bagpipe, 
is  better  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  rural  mu- 
fic,    than   a  fiddle,    organ,    or  harpfichord, 
becaufe  more  portable,  and  lefs  liable  to  in- 
jury from  the  weather :  thus  an  organ,  on 
account  both  of  its  fize  and   loudnefs,  re- 
quires to  be  placed  in  a  church,  or   fome 
large  apartment :  thus  violins  and  violoncel- 
los, to  which  any  degree  of  damp  may  prove 
hurtful,    are   naturally  adapted  to   domeftic 
ufe  ;    while   drums   and  trumpets,  fifes  and 
french-horns,  are  better  fuited  to  the  fervice 
of  the  field.     Hence  it  happens,  that  parti- 
cular tones  and  modes  of  mufic  acquire  fuch 
a  connection  with  particular  places,    occa- 
fions,  and  fentiments,  that  by  hearing   the 
former  we  are  put  in  mind   of  the  latter,  fo 
as  to  be  affected   with  them  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  circumflances.     The  found 
of  an  organ,  for  example,  puts  one  in  mind 
of  a  church,    and  of  the  affections  fuitable. 
to    that  place  ;    military  mufic,  of  military 
ideas  ;    and   flutes  and   hautboys,      of    the 
thoughts  and  images  peculiar  to  rural  life. 
This  may  ferve  in  part  to  account  for  rau- 
fical  expreflivenefs  or  efficacy  ;     that  is,    to 
explain   how  it  comes   to  pafs,  that  certain 
paflions  are  raifed,  or  certain  ideas  fuggefled, 
by  certain  kinds  of  mufic  :  but  this  does  not 
prove  mufic  to  be  an  imitative  art,  in  the 
2  famQ 
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fame  fenfe  wherein  painting  and  poetry  are 
called  imitative.  For  between  a  picture  and 
its  original ;  between  the  ideas  fuggelted  by 
a  poetical  defcription  and  the  objects  defcri- 
bed,  there  is  a  flricTr  fimilitude  :  but  between 
foft  mufic  and  a  calm  temper  there  is  no  flrict 
Similitude;  and  between  the  found  of  a  drum 
or  of  an  organ  and  the  affection  of  courage  or 
of  devotion,  between  the  mufic  of  flutes  and 
a  paftoral  life,  between  a  concert  of  violins 
and  a  chearful  company,  there  is  only. an 
accidental  connection,  formed  by  cuitom, 
and  founded  rather  on  the  nature  of  the  in- 
ftruments,  than  on  that  of  the  mufic. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  man 
learned  to  fing  by  imitating  the  birds  ;  and 
therefore,  as  vocal  mufic  is  allowed  to  have 
been  the  prototype  of  inflrumental,  that  the 
whole  art  muft  have  been  efTentially  imita- 
tive. Granting  the  fact,  this  only  we  could 
infer  from  it,  that  the  art  was  imitative  at 
firft  :  but  that  it  ftill  continues  to  be  fb»,.  does 
not  follow;  for  it  cannot  be  faid,  either,  that 
the  ftyle  of  our  mufic  refembles  that  M  .bjr'qls, 
or  that  our  muiical  compofers  make  .theji'cug 
of  birds  the  model  of  their  •  dQpapouiLur.s. 
But  it  is  vain  to  argue  from  -hypothecs  'ij&kfi 
the  fact  before  us,  though  taken  far . -gr^nral 
by  fome  authors,  is  deititute  of  evidenc ?£, 
and  plainly  abfurd.  How  can  it  be  itja gi- 
ned,  that  mankind  learned  to  fing  by  top 
ting  the  feathered  race  ?  I  would  as  foon  Fup- 
pofe,  that  we  learned  to  fpeak  by  imitating 

Vol,  H.  T  the 
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the  neigh  of  a  horfe,  or  to  walk  by  obfer^ 
ving  the  motion  of  fifties  in  water;  or  that 
the  political  conftitution  of  Great  Britain 
was  formed  upon  the  plan  of  an  ant-hillock. 
Every  mufician,  who  is  but  moderately  in- 
flrucled  in  the  principles  of  his  art,  knows, 
and  can  prove,  that,  in  the  Jloarp  ferles  at 
leaft,  the  divifions  of  the  diatonic  fcale,  which 
is  the  ftandard  of  human  mufic,  are  no  ar- 
tificial contrivance,  but  have  a  real  founda- 
tion in  nature  :  but  the  finging  of  birds,  if 
we  except  the  cuckoo  and  one  or  two  more, 
is  not  reducible  to  that  fcale,  nor  to  any  o- 
ther  that  was  ever  invented  by  man  ;  for 
birds  diverfify  their  notes  by  intervals  which 
the  human  organs  cannot  imitate  without 
unnatural  efforts,  and  which  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed  that  human  art  will  ever 
attempt  to  exprefs  by  written  fymbols.  In 
a  word,  it  is  plain,  that  nature  intended 
one  kind  of  mufic  for  men,  and  another 
for  birds  :  and  we  have  no  more  reafon  to 
think,  that  the  former  was  derived  by  imi- 
tation from  the  latter,  than  that  the  nefls  of 
a  rookery  were  the  prototype  of  the  Gothic 
architecture,  or  the  combs  in  a  bee-hive  of 
the  Grecian. 

Mufic,  therefore,  is  pleafing,  not  becaufe 
it  is  imitative,  but  becaufe  certain  melodies 
and  harmonies  have  an  aptitude  to  raife  cer- 
tain paffions,  affections,  and  fentiments  in 
the  foul.  And,  conlequently,  the  pleafures 
we  derive  from  melody  and  harmony  are  fel-  I 

dom 
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dom  or  never  refolvable  into  that  delight 
which  the  human  mincl  receives  from  the  i- 
mitation  of  nature. 

All  this,  it  may  be  faid,  is  but  a  difpute 
about  a  word.  Be  it  fo  :  but  it  is,  not- 
withstanding, a  difpute  fomewhat  material 
both  to  art  and  to  fcience.  It  is  material, 
in  fcience,  that  philofophers  have  a  deter- 
mined meaning  to  their  words,  and  that 
things  be  referred  to  their  proper  claffes. 
And  it  is  of  importance  to  every  art,  that 
its  defign  and  end  be  rightly  underftood, 
and  that  artifts  be  not  taught  to  believe  thati 
to  be  effential  to  it,  which  is  only  adventi- 
tious, often  impertinent,  for  the  mod  part 
tmneceffary,  and  at  beft  but  ornamental. 


SECT.        il. 

Hon*)  are  the  pleafures  euue  derive  from  Miific  to 
be  accounted  for  ? 


I 


T  was  faid,  that  certain  melodies  and  har- 
monies have  an  aptitude  to  raife  certain 
pamons,  affections,  and  fentiments,  in  the 
human  foul.  Let  us  now  inquire  a  little 
into  the  nature  of  this  aptitude',  by  endea- 
vouring, from  acknowledged  principles  of 
the  human  conftitution,  to  explain  the  caule 
of  that  pleafure  which  mankind  derive  from 
T  3  mufic. 
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mufic.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  delicacy  of 
the  argument,  and  of  my  inability  to  do  it 
juftice  ;  and  therefore  I  promife  no  com- 
plete investigation,  nor  indeed  any  thing 
more  than  a  few  curfory  remarks.  As  I  have 
no  theory  to  fupport,  and  as  this  topic, 
though  it  may  amufe,  is  not  of  any  great 
utility,  I  fhall  be  neither  pofitive  in  my  afTer- 
tions,  nor   abflrufe  in  my  reafoning. 

The  vulgar  diftinguifh  between  the  fenfe 
of  hearing,  and  that  faculty  by  which  we 
receive  pleafure  from  mufic,  and  which  is 
commonly  called  a  mufical  ear.  Every  body 
knows,  that  to  hear,  and  to  have  a  relifh  for 
melody,  are  two  different  things ;  and  that 
many  perfons  have  the  firfl  in  perfection, 
who  are  deftitute  of  the  lad.  The  lafl  is  in- 
deed, like  the  firft,  a  gift  of  nature;  and 
may,  like  other  natural  gifts,  languifh  if 
neglected,  and  improve  exceedingly  if  ex- 
ercifed.  And  though  every  perfon  who 
hears,  might  no  doubt,  by  inftruction  and 
long  experience,  be  made  fenfible  of  the 
mufical  properties  of  found,  fo  far  as  to  be 
in  fome  meafure  gratified  with  good  mufic 
and  difgufted  with  bad  ;  yet  both  his  pain 
and  his  pleafure  would  be  very  different  in  I 
kind  and  degree,  from  that  which  is  con- 
veyed by  a  true  mufical  ear. 

I.  Does  not  part  of  the  pleafure,  both  of 
melody  and  of  harmony,  arife  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  notes  that  compofe  it  ?  Cer- 
tain   inarticulate    founds,    efpecially    when 

continued, 
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continued,  produce  very  pleafing  effects  on 
the  mind.  They  feem  to  withdraw  the  at- 
tention from  the  more  tumultuous  concerns 
of  life,  and,  without  agitating  the  foul,  to 
pour  gradually  upon  it  a  train  of  fofter  ideas, 
that  fometimes  lull  and  foothe  the  faculties, 
and  fometimes  quicken  fenfibility,  and  fti- 
mulate  the  imagination.  Nor  is  it  altoge- 
ther abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  the  human  bo- 
dy may  be  mechanically  affected  by  them. 
If  in  a  church  one  feels  the  floor,  and  the 
pew,  tremble  to  certain  tones  of  the  organ ; 
if  one  firing  vibrates  of  its  own  accord  when 
another  is  founded  near  it  of  equal  length, 
tenfion,  and  thicknefs;  if  a  perfon  who 
fneezes,  or  fpeaks  loud,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  harpfichord,  often  hears  the  firings 
of  the  inftrument  murmur  in  the  fame  tone  ; 
we  need  not  wonder,  that  fome  of  the  finer 
fibres  of  the  human  frame  fhould  be  put  in 
a  tremulous  motion,  when  they  happen  to 
be  in  unifon  with  any  notes  proceeding  from 
external  objects.  — That  certain  bodily  pains 
might  be  alleviated  by  certain  founds,  was 
believed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  :  and  we 
have  it  on  the  bed  authority,  that  one  fpecies 
at  lead  of  madnefs  was  once  curable  by  me- 
lody *.  I  have  feen  even  inftrumental  mufic 
of  little  expreffion  draw  tears  from  thofe  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  art,  nor  any  par- 
ticular relifli  for  it.     Nay,  a  friend  of  mine, 

*  Firft  book  of  Samuel,  chap.  xvi.  verf.  23. 

who 
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who  is  profoundly  fkilled  in  the  theory  of 
mufic,  well  acquainted  with  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, and  fingularly  accurate  in  his  in- 
quiries into  nature,  allures  me,  that  he  has 
been  once  and  again  wrought  into  a  feverifh 
fit  by  the  tones  of  an  Eolian  harp.  Thefe, 
and  other  fimilar  facts  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, are  not  eafily  accounted  for,  unlefs 
we  fuppofe,  that  certain  founds  may  have  a 
mechanical  influence  upon  certain  parts  of 
the  human  body.  —  Be  that  however  as  it 
will,  it  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  the  mind 
may  be  agreeably  affected  by  mere  found, 
in  which  there  is  neither  meaning  nor  mo- 
dulation ;  not  only  by  the  tones  of  the  Eolian 
harp,  and  other  mufical  inftruments,  but  al- 
fo  by  the  murmur  of  winds,  groves,  and 
water- falls  * ;  nay  by  the  fhouts  of  multi- 
tudes, by  the  uproar  of  the  ocean  in  a  ftorm ; 
and,  when  one'  can  liften  to  it  without  fear, 
by  that  deep  and  dreadful  organ- pipe,"  the 
thunder  itfelf. 

Nothing  is  more  valued  in  a  mufical  in-' 
ftrument  or  performer,  than  fweetnefs,  full- 
nefs,  and  variety  of  tone.  Sounds  are  dis- 
agreeable, which  hurt  the  ear  by  their  fhrill- 
nefs,  or  which  cannot  be  heard  without  pain-' 

*  Quse  tibi,  quse  tali  reddam  pro  carmine  dona  ? 
Nam  neque  me  tantum  venientis  iibilus  auftri, 
Nee  percmTa  juvant  fluctu  tarn  littora,  nee  quae 
Saxofas  inter  decurrunt  flumina  valles. 

Virg.  Eclog.  5. 

ful 
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ful  attention  on  account  of  their  exility.  But 
loud  and  mellaiv  founds,  like  thofe  of  thun- 
der, of  a  florm,  and  of  the  full  organ,  e- 
levate  the  mind  through  the  ear ;  even  as  vaft 
magnitude  yields  a  pleafing  aftonifhment, 
when  contemplated  by  the  eye.  By  fug- 
gefting  the  idea  of  great  power,  and  fome- 
times  of  great  expanfion  too,  they  excite  a 
pleafing  admiration,  and  feem  to  accord  with 
the  lofty  genius  of  that  foul  whofe  chief  de- 
fire  is  for  truth,  virtue,  and  immortality, 
and  the  object:  of  whofe  moft  delightful  me- 
ditation is  the  greatefl  and  beft  of  Beings  *j 
Stueetnefs  of  tone,  and  beauty  of  fhape  and 
colour,  produce  a  placid  acquiefcence  of 
mind,  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  joy, 
which  plays  in  a  gentle  fmile  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  hearer  and  beholder.  Equable 
founds,  like  fmooth  and  level  furfaces,  are 
in  general  more  pleafing  than  fuch  as  are 
rough,  uneven,  or  interrupted;  yet,  as  the 
flowing  curve,  fo  efTential  to  elegance  of  fi- 
gure, and  fo  confpicuous  in  the  outlines  of 
beautiful  animals,  is  delightful  to  the  eye; 
fo  notes  gradually  /welling,  and  gradually  Je- 
caying,  have  an  agreeable  effect  on  the  ear, 
and  on  the  mind  ;  the  former  tending  to 
roufe  the  faculties,  and  the  latter  to  compofe 
them ;  the  one  promoting  gentle  exercife, 
and  the  other  reft. 


*  See  Longinus,  fe£t.  34,  Speftator,  N°  413.  Pleafures 
pf  Imagination,  book  1.  verf.  151.  &c. 

But 
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But  of  all  founds,  that  which  makes  its 
way  mod  directly  to  the  human  heart,  is 
the  human  voice  :  and  thofe  inflruments 
that  approach  nearefl  to  it  are  in  expreffion 
the  moft  pathetic,  and  in  tone  the  mofl  per- 
fect. The  notes  of  a  man's  voice,  well  tuned 
and  well  managed,  have  a  mellownefs,  va- 
riety, and  energy,  beyond  thofe  of  any  in- 
flrument;  and  a  fine  female  voice,  modu- 
lated by  fenfibility,  is  beyond  comparifon  the 
fweetefl,  and  mofl  melting  found,  in  art  or 
nature.  Is  it  not  flrange,  that  the  mofl  mu- 
fical  people  upon  earth,  diffatisfied,  as  it 
would  feem,  with  both  thefe,  fhould  have 
incurred  a  dreadful  reproach,  in  order  to 
introduce  a  third  fpecies  of  vocal  found, 
that  has  not  the  perfection  of  either  ?  For 
may  it  not  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  no 
perfon  of  uncorrupted  tafle  ever  heard  for 
the  firfl  time  the  mufic  I  allude  to,  without 
fome  degree  of  horror ;  proceeding  not  only 
from  the  difagreeable  ideas  fuggefled  by 
what  was  before  his  eyes,  but  alfo  from  the 
thrilling  fharpnefs  of  tone  that  flartled  his 
ear  ?  Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  by  this  abo- 
minable expedient,  chorufes  are  rendered 
more  complete,  and  melodies  executed,  which 
before  were  impracticable.  Nothing  that 
fhocks  humanity  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
human  art ;  nor  can  a  good  ear  be  gratified 
with  unnatural  found,  or  a  good  tafle  with 
too  intricate  compofition.  Surely,  every  lo- 
ver of  mufic,  and  of  mankind,  would  wifh  to 
3  fee 
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fee  a  practice  abolifhed  which  is  .in  itfelf  a 
difgrace  to  both ;  and,  in  its  coiffequences, 
fo  far  from  being  defirablc,  that  it  cannot 
truly  be  faid  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to 
debate  a  noble  art  into  trick  and  grimace, 
and  make  the  human  breath  a  vehicle,  not 
to  human  fentiments,  but  to  mere  empty 
fcreaming  and  fqualling. 

II.  Some  notes,  when  founded  together, 
have  an  agreeable,  and  others  a  diftgreeable 
effect.  The  former  are  concords,  the  latter 
difcords.  When  the  fluctuations  of  air  pro- 
duced by  two  or  more  contemporary  notes 
do  mutually  coincide,  the  effect  is  agreeable  ; 
when  they  mutually  repel  each  other,  the 
effect  is  difagreeable.  Thefe  coincidences  are 
not  all  equally  perfect ;  nor  thefe  repuifions 
equally  ftrong  :  and  therefore  all  concords 
are  not  equally  fweet,  nor  all  difcords  e- 
qually  harm.  A  man  unfkilled  in  mulic 
might  imagine,  that  the  mofl  agreeable  har- 
mony *  muff  be  made  up  of  the  fweetef  t  con- 
cords, without  any  mixture  of  difcord  :  and 
in  like  manner,  a  child  might  fancy,  that 
a  feafl  of  fweet- meats  would  prove  the  molt 
delicious  banquet.  But  both  would  be  mif- 
taken.  The  fame  concord  may  be  more  or 
lefs  pleafing,  according   to  its   position  ;  and 


*  Melody,  in  the  langnnge  ofi  art,  is  the  agreeab'e 
effect  of  a  fingle  feries  of  jnufical.  tones  :  Harmony  is. 
the  agreeable  erreft  of  two  or  more  feries  of  muiical  tones 
founded  at  the  fame  time. 
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the  fweeter  concords  often  produce  their  bed 
effect,  when  they  are  introduced  by  the 
hariher  ones,  or  even  by  difcords ;  for  then 
they  are  moft  agreeable,  becaufe  they  give 
the  greateft  relief  to  the  ear  :  even  as  health 
is  doubly  delightful  after  ficknefs,  liberty  af- 
ter confinement,  and  a  fweet  tafte  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  bitter.  DilTonance,  therefore, 
is  neceffary  to  the  perfection  of  harmony. 
But  confonance  predominates ;  and  to  fach 
a  degree,  that,  except  on  rare  occafions,  and 
by  a  nice  ear,  the  difcord  in  itfelf  is  hardly 
perceptible. 

Muficians  have  taken  pains  to  difcover 
the  principles  on  which  concords  and  dif- 
cords are  to  be  fo  arranged  as  to  produce  the 
beft  effect ;  and  have  thus  brought  the  whole 
art  of  harmony  within  the  compafs  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  rules,  fome  of  which  are 
more,  and  others  lefs  indifpenfable.  Theie 
rules  admit  not  of  demonstrative  proof :  for 
though  fome  of  them  may  be  inferred  by  ra- 
tional deduction  from  the  very  nature  of 
found ;  yet  the  fupreme  judge  of  their  pro- 
priety is  the  human  ear.  They  are,  how^ 
ever,  founded  on  obfervation  fo  accurate  and 
fo  jufl,  that  no  artift  ever  thought  of  calling 
them  in  queftion.  Rouffeau  indeed  fome- 
where  infinuates,  that  habit  and  education 
might  give  us  an  equal  relifh  for  a  different 
fyitem  of  harmony  ;  a  fentiment  which  I 
fhould  not  have  expected  from  an  author,  who 
for  the   moft  part  recommends   an   implicit 

confidence 
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confidence  in  our  natural  feelings,  and  who 
certainly  underflands  human  nature  well, 
and  mufic  better  than  any  other  philofopher. 
That  a  bafs  of  /event hs  or  fourths,  or  even 
of  fifths,  mould  ever  become  fo  agreeable  to 
any  human  ear,  as  one  conftructed  according 
to  the  fyfteirij  is  to  me  as  inconceivable,  as 
that  Virgil,  though  turned  into  rugged  profe, 
would  be  read  a^nd  admired  as  much  as  e- 
ver.  RoufTeau  could  not  mean  to  extend 
this  remark  to  the  whole  fyftem,  but  only 
to  fome  of  its  mechanical  rules  :  and  indeed 
it  muft  be  allowed,  that  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  other  arts,  there  are  rules  which  have  no 
better  foundation  than  fafhion,  or  the  practice 
of  fome  eminent  compofer. 

Natural  fenfibility  is  not  tafte,  though  it 
be  neceffary  to  it.  A  painter  difcovers  both 
blemifhes  and  beauties  in  a  picture,  in  which 
an  ordinary  eye  can  perceive  neither.  In 
poetical  language,  and  in  the  arrangement 
and  choice  of  words,  there  are  many  nice- 
ties, whereof  they  only  are  confcious  who 
have  practifed  verification,  as  wrell  as  fra- 
died  the  works  of  poets,  and  the  rules  of 
the  art.  In  like  manner,  harmony  muft  be 
ftudied  a  little  in  its  principles  by  every  per- 
fon  who  would  acquire  a  true  relilli  for  it ; 
and  nothing  but  practice  will  ever  give  that 
quicknefs  to  his  ear  which  is  neceflary  to  en- 
able him  to  enter  with  adequate  fatisfactiony 
or  rational  diflike,  into  the  merits  or  deme- 
rits of  a  mufical  performance.  When  once 
U  2  U 
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he  can  attend  to  the  progrefs,  relations,  and 
dependencies,  of  the  feveral  parts  ;  and  re- 
member the  paft,  and  anticipate  the  future, 
at  the  fame  time  he  perceives  the  prefent ; 
fo  as  to  be  fenfible  of  the  fkill  of  the  com- 
pofer,  and  dexterity  of  the  performer ;  —  a 
regular  concerto,  well  executed,  will  yield 
him  high  entertainment,  even  though  its  re- 
gularity be  its  principal  recommendation. 
The  pleafure  which  an  untutored  hearer  de- 
rives from  it  is  far  inferior :  and  yet  there 
is  fomething  in  harmony  that  pleafes,  and 
in  diffonance  that  offends,  every  ear;  and 
were  a  piece  to  be  played  confifiing  wholly 
of  difcords,  or  put  together  without  any  re- 
gard to  rule,  1  believe  no  perfon  whatever 
would  liften  to   it  without  great  difguft. 

After  what  has  been  briefly  faid  of  the 
agreeable  qualities  of  mufical  notes,  it  will 
not  feem  ftrange*  that  a  piece,  either  of  me- 
lody or  of  harmony,  of  little  or  no  expref- 
lion,  fhould,  when  elegantly  performed,  give 
fome  delight ;  not  only  to,  adepts,  who  can 
trace  out  the  various  contrivances  of  the 
compofer,  but  even  to  thofe  who  have  little 
or  no  fkill  in  this  art,  and  mufh  therefore 
look  upon  the  whole  piece  as  nothing  more 
than  a  combination  of  pleafing  founds. 

ill.  But  Pathos,  or  Expreffion,  is  the  chief 
excellence  of  mufic.  Without  this,  it  may 
amufe  the  ear,  it  may  give  a  little  exercife 
to  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  it  may  for  a 
moment   withdraw  the    attention    from   the 

anxities 
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anxieties  of  life,  it  may  fhow  the  performer's 
dexterity,  the  fkill  of  the  compofer,  or  the 
merit  of  the  inftruments ;  and  in  all  or  any 
of  thefe  ways,  it  may  afford  a  flight  pleafure: 
but,  without  engaging  the  affections,  it 
can  never  yield  that  permanent,  ufeful,  and 
heart-felt  gratification,  which  legiflators,  ci- 
vil, military,  and  ecclefiaflical,  have  expect- 
ed from  it.  Is  it  abfurd  to  afcribe  utility, 
and  permanence,  to  the  effects  produced  by 
this  noble  art  ?      Let   me   expatiate  a   little 

in  its  praife. Did  not  one  of  the  wifeft, 

and  leaft  voluptuous,  of  all  ancient  legifla- 
tors, give  great  encouragement  to  mufic  *  ? 

Does  not   a  mofl  judicious  author   a- 

fcribe  the  humanity  of  the  Arcadians  to  the 
influence  of  this  art,  and  the  barbarity  of 
their  neighbours  the  Cynethians  to  their  ne- 
glect of  it  f  ? Does   not  Montefquieu, 

one  of  the  flrft  names  in  modern  philofo- 
phy,  prefer  it  to  all  other  amufements,  as 
being  that  which  leaft  corrupts   the  foul  -J  ? 

Quintilian  is  very  copious  in  the  praife 

of  mufic;  and  extols  it  as  an  incentive  to 
valour,  as  an  inflrument  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual difcipline,  as  an  auxiliary  to  fcience, 
as  an  object  of  attention  to  the  wifefl  men, 
and  a  fource   of  comfort  and  an  affiflant  in 

*  Lycurgus.     See  Plutarch, 
f  Polybius.  Hid.  lib.  4. 

%  Efprit  des  loix,  liv.  4.  ch.  8. 

labour, 
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labour,  even  to  the  meaner!* .  The  heroes 
of  ancient  Greece  were  ambitious  to  excel  in 
mufic ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  ThemiftocleSj 
as  fomething  extraordinary,  that  he  was  not. 
Socrates  appears  to  have  had  checks  of  con- 
fcience  for  neglecting  to  accomplifh  himfelf 
in  this  art ;  for  he  tells  Cebes,  a  little  be- 
fore he  fwallowed  the  deadly  draught,  that 
he  had  all  his  life  been  haunted  with  a  dream, 
in  which  one  feemed  to  fay  to  him,  "  O  So- 
■*'  crates,  compofe  and  praclife  mufic;"  in 
compliance  with  which  admonition  he  amu- 
fed  himfelf  while  under  fentence  of  death, 
with  turning  fome  of  Efop's  fables  into  verfe, 
and  making  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
—  the  only  fort  of  harmonious  compofition 
that  was  then  in  his  power  f .  In  armies, 
mufic  has  always  been  cultivated  as  a  fource 
of  pleafure,  a  principle  of  regular  motion, 
and  an  incentive  to  valour  and  enthufiafm* 
The  Son  of  Sirach  declares  the  ancient  poets 
and  muficians  to  be  worthy  of  honour,  and 
ranks  them  with  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind J.  Nay,  Jefus  Chrifl  and  his  apoftles 
were  pleafed  to  introduce  this  art  into  the 
Chriftian  worfhip ;  and  the  church  has  in 
every  age  followed  the  example. 

Mufic,  however,  would  not  have  recom- 

*  Inft.  Orat.  lib.  f.  cap.  8. 

f  Plat.  Phaedon.  feci.  4. 

±  Ecelefiafticus,  xliv;.  1. — 8. 
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mended  itfelf  fo  effectually  to  general  efteem, 
if  it  had  always  been  merely  inftrumental. 
For,  if  I  miftake  not,  the  expreffion  of  mu- 
fic  without  poetry  is  vague  and  ambiguous ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  fame  air  may  fome- 
times  be  repeated  to  every  ftanza  of  a  long 
ode  or  ballad.  The  change  of  the  poet's  i- 
deas,  provided  the  fubjecl  continue  nearly 
the  fame,  does  not  always  require  a  change 
of  the  mafic  :  and  if  critics  have  ever  deter- 
mined otherwife,  they  were  led  into  the  mif- 
take, by  fuppofing,  what  every  mufician 
knows  to  be  abfurd,  that,  in  fitting  verfes  to 
a  tune,  or  a  tune  to  verfes,  it  is  more  necef- 
fary,  that  particular  ivords  mould  have  par- 
ticular notes  adapted  to  them,  than  that  the 
general  tenor  of  the  mufic  mould  accord  with, 
the  general  nature  of  the  fentiments. 

It  is  true,  that  to  a  favourite  air,  even 
when  unaccompanied  with  words,  we  do 
commonly  annex  certain  ideas,  which  may 
have  come  to  be  related  to  it  in  confequence 
of  fome  accidental  afTociations  :  and  fome- 
times  we  imagine  a  refemblance  (which  how- 
ever is  merely  imaginary)  between  certain 
melodies  and  certain  thoughts  or  objects. 
Thus  a  Scotchman  may  fancy,  that  there  is 
fome  fort  of  likenefs  between  that  charming 
air  which  he  calls  Tiveedfide,  and  the  fcenery 
of  a  fine  paitoral  country  :  and  to  the  fame 
air,  even  when  only  played  on  an  inflru- 
ment,  he  may  annex  the  ideas  of  romantic 
Jove   and  rural   tranquillity  5    beeaufe  thefe 

form 
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form  the  fubjecl  of  a  pretty  little  ode,  which 
he  has  often  heard  fung  to  that  air.  But 
all  this  is  the  effect  of  habit.  A  foreigner, 
who  hears  that  tune  for  the  firft  time,  en- 
tertains no  fuch  fancy.  The  utmoft  we  can 
expect  from  him  is,  to  acknowledge  the  air 
to  be  fweet  and  fimple.  He  would  fmile, 
if  we  were  to  afk  him,  whether  it  bears 
any  refemblance  to  the  hills,  groves,  and 
meadows,  adjoining  to  a  beautiful  river  ;  nor 
would  he  perhaps  think  it  more  expreflive 
of  romantic  love,  than  of  conjugal,  parental, 
or  filial  affection,  tender  melancholy,  mo- 
derate joy,  or  any  other  gentle  paflion.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  on  any  one  of  thefe  topics, 
an  ode  might  be  compofed,  which  would 
fuit  the  air  molt  perfectly.  So  ambiguous 
is  mufical  expreflion. 

It  is  likewife  true,  that  mufic  merely  in- 
flrumental  does  often  derive  fignificancy 
from  external  circumflances.  When  an  ar- 
my in  battle-array  is  advancing  to  meet  the 
enemy,  words  are  not  necefTary  to  give  mean- 
ing to  the  military  mufic.  And  a  folemn  air 
on  the  organ,  introducing  or  dividing  the 
church-fervice,  may  not  only  elevate  the 
mind,  and  banifh  impertinent  thoughts,  but 
alfo,  deriving  energy  from  the  furrounding 
fcene,  may  promote  religious  meditation. 

Nor  can  it   be  denied,    that  inflrumental 

mufic  may  both  quicken  our  fenfibility,  and 

give   a    direction   to  it;     that  is,  may  both 

prepare  the  mind  for  being  affected,  and  de- 

2  termine 
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termine  it  to  one  fet  of  affections  rather  than 
another;  —  to  melancholy,  for  inftance,  ra- 
ther than  merriment,  compofure  rather  than 
agitation,  devotion  rather  than  levity,  and 
contrariwife.  Certain  tunes,  too,  there  are, 
which,  having  been  always  connected  with 
certain  actions,  do,  merely  from  the  power 
of  habit,  difpofe  men  to  thofe  actions.  Such 
are  the  tunes  commonly  ufed  to  regulate 
the  motions  of  dancing. 

Yet  it  is  in  general  true,  that  Poetry  is  the 
moft  immediate  and  mod  accurate  interpre- 
ter of  Mufic.  Without  this  auxiliary,  a 
piece  o'f  the  bed  mufic,  heard  for  the  fir  ft 
time,  might  be  faid  to  mean  fomething,  but 
we  ihould  not  be  able  to  fay  what.  It 
might  incline  the  heart  to  fenfibility  :  but 
poetry,  or  language,  would  be  necelfary  to 
improve  that  fenfibility  into  a  real  emotion, 
by  fixing  the  fancy  upon  fome  definite  and 
affecting  ideas.  A  fine  inftrumental  fympho- 
ny  well  performed,  is  like  an  oration  deli- 
vered with  propriety,  but  in  an  unknown 
tongue  ;  it  may  affect  us  a  little,  but  conveys 
no  determinate  feeling  ;  we  are  alarmed, 
perhaps,  or  melted,  or  foothed,  but  it  is  very 
imperfectly,  becaufe  we  know  not  why  :  — 
the  finger,  by  taking  up  the  fame  air,  and 
applying  words  to  it,  immediately  tranflates 
the  oration  into  our  own  language;  then 
all  uncertainty  vanifhes,  the  fancy  is  filled 
with  determinate  ideas,  and  determinate  c- 
Hiotions  take  poffeilion  of  the  heart. 

Vol.  II.  X  A 
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A  great  part  of  our  fafhionable  mufic 
feems  intended  rather  to  tickle  and  aftonifh 
the  hearers,  than  to  infpire  them  with  any 
permanent  emotions.  And  if  that  be  the 
end  of  the  art,  then,  to  be  fure,  this  fafhion- 
able mufic  is  jufl  what  it  mould  be,  and  the 
fimpler  {trains  of  former  ages  are  good  for 
nothing.  Nor  am  I  now  at  leifure  to  in- 
quire, whether  it  be  better  for  an  audience 
to  be  thus  tickled  and  aftonifhed,  than  to. 
have  their  fancy  impreffed  with  beautiful 
images,  and  their  hearts  melted  with  tender 
paffions,  or  elevated  with  fublime  ones.  But 
if  you  grant  me  this  one  point,  that  mufic 
is  more  or  lefs  perfect,  in  proportion  as  it  has 
more  or  lefs  power  over  the  heart,  it  will 
follow,  that  all  mufic  merely  inflrumental, 
and  which  does  not  derive  fignificancy  from 
any  of  the  afTociations,  habits,  or  outward 
circumftances,  above  mentioned,  is  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  imperfect ;  and  that,  while  the 
rules  hinted  at  in  the  following  queries  are 
overlooked  by  compofers  and  performers,  vo- 
cal mufic,  though  it  may  aftonifh  mankind, 
or  afford  them  a  flight  gratification,  will 
never  be  attended  with  thofe  important  effects 
that  we  know  it  produced  of  old  in  the  days 
of  fimplicity  and  true  tafte. 

i.  Is  not  good  mufic  fet  to  bad  poetry 
as  unexpreflive,  and  therefore  as  abfurd,  as 
good  poetry  fet  to  bad  mufic,  or  as  harmo- 
nious language  without  meaning  ?  Yet  the 
generality  of  muficians  appear  to  be  indiffer- 
ent 
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ent  in  regard  to  this  matter.  If  the  found 
of  the  words  be  good,  or  the  meaning  of 
particular  words  agreeable ;  if  there  be  a  com- 
petency of  hills  and  rills,  doves  and  loves, 
fountains  and  mountains,  with  a  tolerable 
collection  of  garlands  and  lambkins,  nymphs 
and  cupids,  bergerh  and  tortoi  e/Ias,  they  are 
not  folicitous  about  fenfe  or  elegance.  In 
which  they  feem  to  me  to  confult  their  own 
honour  as  little  as  the  rational  entertainment 
of  others.  For  what  is  there  to  elevate  the 
mind  of  that  compofer,  who  condemns  him- 
felf  to  fet  mufic  to  infipid  doggerel  ?  Han- 
del's genius  never  foared  to  heaven,  till  it 
caught  ftrength  and  fire  from  the  (trains   of 

infpiration. 2.  Should  not  the  words  of 

every  fong  be  intelligible  to  thofe  to  whom 
it  is  addreffed,  and  be  distinctly  articulated, 
fo  as  to  be  heard  as  plainly  as  the  notes  ? 
Or  can  the  human  mind  be  rationally  grati- 
fied with  that  which  it  does  not  perceive, 
or  which,  if  it  did  perceive,  it  would  not 
understand  ?  And  therefore,  is  not  the  mu- 
fic of  a  fong  faulty,  when  it  is  fo  complex 
as  to  make  the  diftinct  articulation   of  the 

words  impracticable  ? -3.  If  the  finger's 

voice  and  words  ought  to  be  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  fong,  can  there  be  any  pro- 
priety in  noify  accompaniments  ?  And  as 
every  performer  in  a  numerous  band  is  not 
perfectly  difcreet,  and  as  fome  performers  may 
be  more  careful  to  diftinguim  themfelves  than 
do  juftice  to  the  fong,  will  not  an  inftru- 
X  3  mental 
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mental  accompaniment  be  almoft  neceffarily 

too   noify,   if  it   is    complex  ? 4.    Does 

not  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  fame  words 
in  a  fong,  confound  its  meaning,  and  diffract 
the  attention  of  both  the  finger  and  the  hear- 
er ?  And  are  not  long-winded  diviilons  (or 
fuccellions  of  notes  warbled  to  one  fyllable) 
attended  with  a  like  inconvenience,  and 
with  this  additional  bad  efFect,  that  they  dif- 
qualify  the  voice  for  exprefuon,  by  exhauft- 
ing  it  ?  Is  not  fimplicity  as  great  a  perfec- 
tion in  muiic,  as  in  painting  and  poetry  ? 
Or  mould  we  admire  that  orator  who  chofe 
to  exprefs  bv  five  hundred  words,  a  fenti- 
ment  that  might  be  more  emphatically  con- 
veyed in   five  ? •  5.  Ought  not  the  finger 

to  bear  in  mind,  that  he  has  fentiments  to 
utter  as  well  as  founds  ?  And  if  fo,  fhould 
he  not  perfectly  underftand  what  he  fays,  as 
well  as  what  he  fings  ;  and  not  only  mo- 
dulate his  notes  with  the  art  of  a  muiician, 
but  alfo  pronounce  his  words  with  the  pro- 
priety of  a  public  fpeaker  ?  If  he  is  taught 
to  do  this,  does  he  not  learn  of  courfe  to  a- 
void  all  grimace  and  finical  gefticulation  ? 
And  will  he  not  then  acquit  himfelf  in  ling-- 
ing  like  a  rational  creature,  and  a  man  of 
fenfe  ?  Whereas,  by  purfuing  a  contrary 
conduct,  is  he  not  to  be  coniidered  rather 
as  a  puppet  or  wind-inflrument,  than  as   an 

elegant  artirt  ? 6.  Is   not  church- mufic 

more  important  than  any  other  ?  and  ought 
it  not  for  that  reafon  to  be  moft  intelligible 

and 
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and  expreffive  ?  But  will  this  be  the  cafe, 
if  the  notes  are  drawn  out  to  fuch  an  im- 
moderate length,  that  the  words  of  the  fing- 
er cannot  be  understood  ?  Befides,  does  not 
exceffive  flownefs,  in  finging  or  fpeaking, 
tend  rather  to  wear  out  the  fpirits,  than  to 
elevate  the  fancy,  or  warm  the  heart  ?  It 
would  feem,  then,  that  the  vocal  part  of 
church-mufic  mould  never  be  fo  flow  as  to 
fatigue  thofe  who  fing,  or  to  render  the 
words  of  the  fong  in  any  degree  unintelligi- 
ble to  thofe  who  hear. 7.  Do  flourished 

cadences,  whether  by  a  voice  or  inftrument, 
ferve  any  other  purpofe,  than  to  take  off  our 
attention  from  the  fubject,  and  fet  us  a- fla- 
ring at  the  flexibility  of  the  performer's  voice, 
the  fwiftnefs  of  his  fingers,  or  the  found 
of  his  fiddle  ?  And  if  this  be  their  only 
life,  do  they  not  counteract,  inflead  of  pro- 
moting, the  chief  end  of  muiic  ?  What 
fhould  we  think,  if  a  tragedian,  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  every  fcene,  or  of  every  fpeech, 
in  Othello,  were  to  {train  his  throat  into  a 
preternatural  fcream,  make  a  hideous  wry 
face,  or  cut  a  caper  four  feet  high  ?  We 
might  wonder  at  the  flrength  of  his  voice, 
the  pliancy  of  his  features,  or  the  fpringinefs 
of  his  limbs  ;  but  iliould  hardly  admire  him 
as  intelligent  in  his  art,  or  refpectful  to  his 
audience. 

But  is  it  not  agreeable  to  hear  a  florid  fong 
by  a  fine  performer,   though  now   and   then 
the  voice  ihould  be  drowned  amidit  the  ac- 
companiments, 
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companiments,  and  though  the  words  fhould 
not  be  underftood  by  the  hearers,  or  even 
by  the  ringer  ?  I  anfwer,  that  nothing  can 
be  very  agreeable,  which  brings  difappoint- 
ment.  In  the  cafe  fuppofed,  the  tones  of  the 
voice  might  no  doubt  give  pleafure  :  but 
from  initrumental  mufic  we  expecl:  fome- 
thing  more,  and  from  vocal  mufic  a  great 
deal  more,  than  mere  fweetnefs  of  found. 
From  poetry  and  mufic  united  we  have  a 
right  to  expecl:  pathos^  fentiment,  and  me- 
lody, and  in  a  word  every  gratification  that 
the  tuneful  art  can  bellow.  But  in  fweet- 
nefs of  tone  the  beft  finger  is  not  fuperior, 
and  fcarcely  equal,  to  an  Eolus  harp,  to  Vif- 
cher's  hautboy,  or  to  Giardini's  violin.  And 
can  we  without  diffatisfaclion  fee  a  human 
creature  dwindle  into  mere  wood  and  cat- 
gut I  Can  we  be  gratified  with  what  only 
tickles  the  ear,  when  we  had  reafon  to  hope^ 
that  a  powerful  addrefs  would  have  been 
made  to  the  heart? — A  handfome  aclrefs 
walking  on  the  ftage  would  no  doubt  be  look- 
ed at  with  complacency  for  a  minute  or  two, 
though  ihe  were  not  to  fpeak  a  word.  But 
furely  we  had  a  right  to  expect  a  different 
fort  of  entertainment ;  and  were  her  filence 
to  lafh  a  few  minutes  longer,  I  believe  the 
polite  ft  audience  in  Europe  would  let  her 
know  that  they  were  offended. —To  con- 
clude :  A  fong,  which  we  liften  to  without 
understanding  the  words,  is  like  a  picture 
feen  at  too  great  a  diftance.      The  former 

may 
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may  be  allowed  to  charm  the  ear  with  fweet 
founds,  in  the  fame  degree  in  which  the 
latter  pleafes  the  eye  with  beautiful,  colours. 
But,  till  the  defign  of  the  whole,  and  the 
meaning  of  each  part,  be  made  obvious  to 
fenfe,  it  is  impotable  to  derive  any  rational 
entertainment  from  either. 

I  hope  I  have  given  no  offence  to  the  con- 
noiffeur  by  thefe  obfervations.  They  are 
dictated  by  a  hearty  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
an  art,  of  which  I  have  heard  and  feen  e- 
nough  to  be  fatisfled,  that  it  is  capable  of 
being  improved  into  an  inflrument  of  vir- 
tue, as  well  as  of  pleafure.  If  I  did  not 
think  fo,  I  mould  hardly  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  write  thefe  remarks,  flight  as  they 
are,  upon  the  philofophy  of  it.  But  to  re- 
turn : 

Every  thing  in  art,  nature,  or  common 
life,  muft  give  delight,  which  communi- 
cates delightful  paifions  to  the  human  mind. 
And  becaufe  all  the  pamons  that  mufic  can 
infpire  are  of  the  agreeable  kind,  it  follows, 
trhat  all  pathetic  or  exprefllve  mufic  mult  be 
agreeable.  Mufic  may  infpire  devotion,  for- 
titude, companion,  benevolence,  tranquilli- 
ty ;  it  may  intufe  a  gentle  forrow  that  foftens, 
without  wounding,  the  heart,  or  a  fublime 
horror  that  expands,  and  elevates,  while  it 
aftonifhes,  the  imagination:  but  mufic  has 
no  ex  predion  for  impiety,  cowardice,  cruel^ 
ty,  hatred,  or  difcontent.  For  every  effen- 
fial  rule  of  the  art  tends  to  produce  pkafing 

combinations, 
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combinations  of  found ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive,  how  from  thefe  any  painful  or 
criminal  affections  mould  arife.  I  believe, 
however,  it  might  be  practicable,  by  means 
of  harm  tones,  irregular  rhythm,  and  con- 
tinual difibnance,  to  work  the  mind  into  a 
difagreeable  ftate,  and  to  produce  horrible 
thoughts,  and  criminal  propenfity,  as  well 
as  painful  fenfations.  But  this  would  not 
be  muflc ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  for  the  intereft 
of  any  fociety  to  put  fuch  a  villanous  art  in 
practice. 

Milton  was  fo  fenlible  of  the  moral  ten- 
dency of  muflcal  expreflion,  that  he  afcribes 
to  it  the  power  of  railing  fome  praife-wor- 
thy  emotions  even  in  the  devils  themfelves  *, 
Would  Dryden,  if  he  had  been  an  adept 
in  this  art,  as  Milton  was,  have  made  the 
fong  of  Timotheus  inflame  Alexander  to  re- 
venge and  cruelty  ?  —  At  any  rate,  I  am 
well  pleafed  that  Dryden  fell  into  this  mis- 
take (if  it  be  one),  becaufe  it  has  produced 
fome  of  the  molt  animated  lines  that  ever 
were  written  f.  And  I  am  alfo  pleafed  to 
find,  for  the  honour  of  mulic,  and  of  this 
criticifm,  that  hiftory  afcribes  the  burning 
of  Perfepolis,  not  to  any  of  the  tuneful 
tribe,  but  to  the  inftigation  of  a  drunken 
harlot. 

IV.     Is  there  not  reafon  to  think,    that 

*  Paradife  Loft,  b.  i.  verf.  549.  —  562. 
f  Alexander's  Feaft,  ftanza  6. 
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variety  and  fimplicity  of  ftruclure  may  con- 
-,  tribute  fomething  to  the  agrecablenefs  of  mu- 
fic,  as  well  as  of  poetry    and   profe.     Varie- 
ty, kept  within   due  bounds,  cannot  fail   to 
(pleafe,    becaufe    it   refreihes  the  mind   with 
perpetual  novelty;  and  is  therefore  fludioufly 
fought   after  in  all  the  arts,  and  in  none  of 
I them  more  than  in  mufic.     To  give  this  cha- 
racter to  his  compofiiions,  the  poet  varies  his 
j  phrafeology  and  fyntax  ;   and   the  feet,    the 
paufes,  and  the   found  of  contiguous  verfes, 
as   much  as  the  fubjecl:,  the  language,  and 
the  laws  of  verification  will  permit  :  and  the 
profe- writer   combines    longer    with  fhorter 
fentences  in  the  fame  paragraph,  longer  with 
ihorter  claufes  in  the  fame  fentence,  and  even 
longer  with  Ihorter  words  in  the  fame  claufe ; 
terminates  contiguous   claufes  and   fentences 
by  a  different  cadence,  and  conftructs'  them 
by  a  different  fyntax ;  and  in  general  avoids 
all    monotony    and    fimilar   founds,     except 
where  they  are  unavoidable,  or  where  they 
may  contribute  (as  indeed  they  often  do)    to 
energy  or  perfpicuity.     The  mnfician  diver- 
sifies his  melody,  by  changing   his   keys  ;    by 
deferring  or  interrupting  his  cadences  ;  by  a 
mixture    of  flower  and  quicker,  higher  and  * 
lower,  fofter  and  louder  notes;  and,  in  pie- 
ces of  length,  by  altering   the  rhythm,    the 
movement,  and  the  air  :  and  his  harmony  he 
varies,     by   varying   his   concords    and    dif- 
cords,  by  a  change  of  modulation,    by  con* 
trailing  the  afcent  or  flower   motion  of  one 
Vol.  U,  Y  part: 
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part  to  the  defcent  or  quicker  motion  of  ano- 
ther, by  aftigning  different  harmonies  to  the 
fame  melody,  or  different  melodies  to  the 
fame  harmony,  and  by  many  other  contri- 
vances. 

Simplicity  makes  mufic,  as  well  as  lan- 
guage, intelligible  and  expreffive.  It  is  in, 
every  work  of  art  a  recommendatory  quality. 
In  mufic  it  is  indifpenfable  ;  for  we  are  never 
pleafed  with  that  mufic  which  we  cannot  un- 
derftand,  or  which  feems  to  have  no  mean^ 
ing.  Of  the  ancient  mufic  little  more  is 
known,  than  that  it  was  very  affecting  and 
very  fimple.  All  popular  and  favourite  airs  ; 
all  that  remains  of  the  old  national  mufic  in 
every  country  ;  all  military  marches,  church- 
tunes,  and  other  compofitions  that  are  more 
immediately  addreffed  to  the  heart,  and  in-^ 
tended  to  pleafe  the  general  tafte;  all  pro- 
verbial maxims  of  morality  and  prudence, 
and  all  thofe  poetical  phrafes  and  lines,  which 
every  body  remembers,  and  is  occafionally 
repeating,  are  remarkable  for  fimplicity. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  language,  while 
it  improves  in  fimplicity,  grows  flill  more 
and  more  perfect :  and  that,  as  it  lofes  this 
•character,  it  declines  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion from  the  ftandard  of  elegance,  and 
draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  utter  deprava- 
tion *.  Without  fimplicity,  the  varieties  of 
art,  inflead  of  pleafing,  would  only  bewilder 

f  See  Le  Vicende  della  Litteratura  del.  Sig.  Carlo  Denina. 
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the  attention,  and  confound  the  judgement. 
Rhythm,  or  Number,  is  in  mufic  a  co- 
pious fource  of  both  variety  and  unifor- 
mity. Not  to  enter  into  any  nice  fpccula- 
tion  on  the  nature  of  rhythm  *,  (for  which 
this  is  not  a  proper  place),  I  fhall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  notes,  as  united  in  mufic,  ad- 
mit of  the  diftinctioil  of  quick  and  flow,  as 
well  as  of  acute  and  grave ;  and  that  on  the 
former  diftinclion  depends  what  is  here  cal- 
led Rhythm.  It  is  the  only  thing  in  a  tune 
which  the  drum  can  imitate.  And  by  that 
inftrument,  the  rhythm  of  any  tune  may  be 
imitated  mod  perfectly,  as  well  as  by  the 
found  of  the  feet  in  dancing  :  —  only  as  the 
feet  can  hardly  move  fo  quick  as  the  drum- 
fticks,  the  dancer  may  be  obliged  to  repeat 
his  ftrokes  at  longer  intervals,  by  fuppofing 
the  mufic  divided  into  larger  portions  ;  to 
give  one  ftroke,  for  example,  where  the 
drummer  might  give  two  or  three,  or  two 
where  the  other  would  give  four  or  fix.  For 
every  piece  of  regular  mufic  is  fuppofed  to 
be  divided  into  fmall  portions  (fepa rated  in 
writing  a  by  crofs  line  called  a  bar)  which, 
whether  they  contain  more  or  fewer  notes, 
are  all  equal  irt  refpect  of  time.  In  this  way, 
I  the  rhythm  is  a  fource  of  uniformity  ;  which 


*  The  nature  of  Rhythm,  and  the  feveral  divifions  of 
it,  are  very  accurately  explained  by  the  learned  author 
of   An    Effay   on   the   origin    and   progrcfs    of   language, 

Vol.  2.  p.  3OU 
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pleafes,  by  fuggefting  the  agreeable  ideas  of 
regularity  arid  lkill,  and,  ftill  more,  by  ren- 
dering the  mufic  intelligible.  It  alfo  plea- 
fes, by  raifing  and  gratifying  expectation  i 
for  if  the  movement  of  the  piece  were  govern- 
ed by  no  rule  ;  if  what  one  hears  of  it  du- 
ring the  prefent  "moment  were  in  all  refpects 
unlike  and  incommenfurable  to  what  one 
was  to  hear  the  next,  and  had  heard  the 
laft,  the  whole  would  be  a  mafs  of  con- 
fufion  ;  and  the  ear  would  either  be  bewil- 
dered, having  nothing  to  reft  upon,  and 
nothing  to  anticipate ;  or,  if  it  mould  expect 
any  ftated  ratio  between  the  motion  and  the 
time,  would  be  difappointed  when  it  found 
that  there  was  none.  —  That  rhythm  is  a 
fource  of  very  great  variety ,  every  perfon 
mult  be  fenfible,  who  knows  only  the  names 
of  the  mufical  notes,  with  fuch  of  their 
divifions  and  fubdivifions  as  relate  to  time ; 
or  who  has  attended  to  the  manifold  varied- 
ties  of  quick  and  flow  motion,  which  the 
drum  is  capable  of  producing. 

As  order  and  proportion  are  always  de- 
lightful, it  is  no  wonder  that  mankind  ihould 
be  agreeably  affected  with  the  rhythm  of 
mufic.  That  they  are,  the  univerfal  ufe  of 
dancing,  and  of  the  "  fpirit-flirring  drum," 
is  a  fumcienr.  evidence.  Nay,  I  have  known 
a  child  imitate  the  rhythm  of  tunes  before 
he  could  fpeak,  and  long  before  he  could  ma- 
nage his  voice  fo  as  to  imitate  their  melody  ; 
—  which  is   a  proof,   that  human  nature  is 

fufceptible 
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fufceptible  of  this  delight  previoufly  to  the 
acquirement  of  artificial  habits. 

V.  I  hinted  at  the  power  of  accidental 
afTociation  in  giving  fignificancy  to  mufical 
compofitions.  It  may  be  remarked  further, 
that  afTociation  contributes  greatly  to  height- 
en their  agreeable  effect.  We  have  heard 
them  performed,  fome  time  or  other,  in  an 
agreeable  place  perhaps,  or  by  an  agree- 
able perfon,  or  accompanied  with  words  that 
defcribe  agreeable  ideas  ;  or  we  have  heard 
them  in  our  early  years  ;  a  period  of  life, 
which  we  feldom  look  back  upon  without 
pleafure,  and  of  which  Bacon  recommends 
the  frequent  recollection  as  an  expedient  to 
preferve  health.  Nor  is  it  necefTary,  that 
fuch  melodies  or  harmonies  fhould  have  much 
intrinfic  merit,  or  that  they  fhould  call  up  a- 
ny  diftinct  remembrance  of  the  agreeable  i- 
deas  affociated  with  them.  There  are  fea- 
fons,  at  which  we  are  gratified  with  very 
moderate  excellence.  In  childhood,  every 
tune  is  delightful  to  a  mufical  ear ;  in  our 
advanced  years,  an  indifferent  tune  will  pleafe, 
when  fet  off  by  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 
performer,  or  by  any  other  agreeable  circum- 
ftance.  —  During  the  laft  war,  the  Belleijle 
march  was  long  a  general  favourite.  It  rilled 
the  minds  of  our  people  with  magnificent  i- 
deas  of  armies,  and  conquefl,  and  military 
fplendor  ;  for  they  believed  it  to  be  the  tune 
that  was  played  by  the  French  garrifon  when 
it  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 

furrendered 
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furrendered  that  fortrefs  to  the  Britifh  troops. 
— The  flute  of  a  fhepherd,  heard  at  a  al- 
liance, in  a  fine  fummer  day,  amidft  a  beau- 
tiful fcene  of  groves,  hills,  and  waters,  will 
give  rapture  to  the  ear  of  the  wanderer, 
though  the  tune,  the  inftrument,  and  the 
mufician,  be  fuch  as  he  could  not  endure  in 
any  other  place.  —  If  a  fong,  or  piece  of  mu- 
fic,  fhould  call  up  only  a  faint  remembrance, 
that  we  were  happy  the  lad  time  we  heard 
it,  nothing,  more  would  be  needful  to  make 
us  liften  to  it  again  with  peculiar  fatisfac- 
tion. 

It  is  an  amiable  prejudice  that  people  ge- 
nerally entertain  in  favour  of  their  national 
mufic.  This  loweft  degree  of  patriotifm  is 
not  without  its  merit :  and  that  man  muft 
have  a  hard  heart,  or  dull  imagination,  in 
whom,  though  endowed  with  mufical  fenfi- 
bility,  no  fweet  emotions  would  arife,  on 
hearing,  in  his  riper  years,  or  in  a  foreign 
land,  thofe  ftrain's  that  were  the  delight  of 
his  childhood.  What  though  they  be  in- 
ferior to  the  Italian  i  What  though  they  be 
even  irregular  and  rude  ?  It  is  not  their  me- 
rit, which  in  the  cafe  fuppofed  would  intereft 
a  native,  but  the  charming  ideas  they  would 
recal  to  his  mind  : — ideas  of  innocence,  fim- 
plicity,  and  leifure,  of  romantic  enterprife, 
and  enthufiaflic  attachment;  and  of  fcenes, 
which,  on  recollection,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  a  brighter  fun  illuminated,  a 
frefher  verdure  crowned,  and  purer  fides  and 

happier 
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happier  climes  confpired  to  beautify,  than 
are  now  to  be  feen  in  the  dreary  paths  of 
care  and  difappointment,  into  which  men, 
yielding  to  the  paflions  peculiar  to  more  ad- 
vanced years,  are  tempted  to  wander.  — There 
are  couplets  in  Ogilvie's  Tranflation  of  Vir- 
gil, which  I  could  never  read  without  emo- 
tions far  more  ardent  than  the  merit  of  the 
numbers  would  juftify.  But  it  was  that  book 
which  flrft  taught  me  "  the  tale  of  Troy 
"  divine,"  and  nrfl  made  me  acquainted  with 
poetical  fentiments ;  and  though  I  read  it 
when  almoft  an  infant,  it  conveyed  to  my 
heart  fome  pleafing  impreflions,  that  remain 
there  unimpaired  to  this  day. 

There  is  a  dance  in  Switzerland,  which 
the  young  fhepherds  perform  to  a  tune  played 
on  a  fort  of  bag-pipe.  The  tune  is  called 
Ranee  des  vetches  ;  it  is  wild  and  irregular, 
but  has  nothing  in  its  compoution  that  could 
recommend  it  to  our  notice.  But  the  Swifs 
are  fo  intoxicated  with  this  tune,  that  if  at 
any  time  they  hear  it,  when  abroad  in  fo- 
reign fervice,  they  burft  into  tears ;  and  oft- 
en fall  lick,  and  even  die,  of  a  paiBonate 
deiire  to  revhit  their  native  country ;  for 
which  reafon,  in  fome  armies  where  tiiey 
ferve,  the  playing  of  this  tune  is  prohibit 
ted  *.  This  tune,  having  been  the  attend- 
ant of  their  childhood  and  early  youth,  recals 

*  HoufTeau.  Di&ionaire  de  Mufic[ue,  art,  Ranee  cles 
vac  he  s. 
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to  their  memory  thofe  regions  of  wild  beau- 
ty and  rude  magnificence,  thofe  days  of  li- 
berty and  peace,  thole  nights  of  feftivity, 
thofe  happy  affemblies,  thofe  tender  paffions, 
which  formerly  endeared  to  them  their  coun- 
try, their  homes,  and  their  employments ; 
and  which,  when  compared  with  the  fcenes 
of  uproar  they  are  now  engaged  in,  and  the 
Servitude  they  now  undergo,  awaken  fuch 
regret  as  entirely  overpowers  them. 


SECT.      III. 

Conjectures   on  fome    peculiarities   of  National 
Mufic. 


r~pHere  is  a  certain  ftyle  of  melody  peculiar 
-"-  to  each  mufical  country,  which  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  are  apt  to  prefer  to  every 
other  ftyle.  That  they  mould  prefer  their 
own,  is  not  furprifing ;  and  that  the  melody 
of  one  people  mould  differ  from  that  of  an- 
other, is  not  more  furprifing,  perhaps,  than 
that  the  language  of  one  people  mould  differ 
from  that  of  another.  But  there  is  fome- 
thing  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  parti- 
cular expreflion  and  ftyle  that  characterjfe 
the  mufic  of  one  nation  or  province,  and 
diflingurih  it  from  every  other  fort  of  mu- 
iic.  Of  this  diverfity  Scotland  fiipplies 
%  -  a 
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a  ftriking  example.  The  native  melody  of  the 
highlands  and  weftern  ifles  is  as  different  from 
that  of  the  fouthern  part  of  the  kingdom,  as 
the  Irifh  or  Erfe  language  is  different  from 
the  Englifh  or  Scotch.  In  the  conclufion  of 
a  difcourfe  on  mufic  as  it  relates  to  the  mind, 
it  will  not  perhaps  be  impertinent  to  offer 
a  conjecture  on  the  caufe  of  thefe  peculiari- 
ties ;  which,  though  it  .fhould  not  (and  in- 
deed I  am  fatisfied  that  it  will  not)  fully 
account  for  any  one  of  them,  may  however 
incline  the  reader  to  think  that  they  are  not 
unaccountable,  and  may  alfo  throw  fome 
faint  light  on  this  part  of  philofophy. 

Every  thought  that  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  paffion,  has  a  correfpondent  expreffion  in 
the  look  and  gefture :  and  fo  ftrict  is  the  union 
between  the  paffion  and  its  outward  lign, 
that,  where  the  former  is  not  in  fome  degree 
felt,  the  latter  can  never  be  perfectly  natural, 
but,  if  affumed,  becomes  aukward  mimickry, 
inftead  of  that  genuine  imitation  of  nature^ 
which  draws  forth  the  fympathy  of  the  be- 
holder. If,  therefore,  there  be,  in  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  particular  nations  or  perfons, 
any  thing  that  gives  a  peculiarity  to  their 
paffions  and  thoughts,  it  feeitis  reafonable 
I  to  expect,  that  they  will  alfo.  have  fomething 
peculiar  in  the  expreffion  of  their  countenance, 
and  even  in  the  form  of  their  features.  Gai- 
us  Marius,  Jugurtha,  Tamerlane,  and  fome 
other  great  warriors,  are  celebrated  for  a 
peculiar  ferocity  of  afpect,  which  they  had 

Yoi,.  II.  Zi  no 
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no  doubt  contracted  from  a  perpetual  and 
unreftrained  exertion  of  fortitude,  contempt, 
and  pther  violent  emotions.  Thefe  produced 
in  the  face  their  correfpondent  exprefftons, 
which  being  often  repeated,  became  at  lafl 
as  habitual  to  the  features,  as  the  fentiments 
they  arofe  from  were  to  the  heart.  Savages, 
whofe  thoughts  are  little  inured  to  controul, 
have  more  of  this  fignificancy  of  lpok,  than 
thofe  men,  who,  being  born  and  bred  in  ci-, 
yilized  nations,  are  accuftomed  from  their 
childhood  to  fupprefs  every  emotion  that 
tends  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  fociety.  And 
while  the  bloom  of  youth  lafts,  and  the 
fmoothnefs  of  feature  peculiar  to  that  pe- 
riod, the  human  face  is  lefs  marked  with  any 
flrong  character,  than  in  old  age  :  —  a  pee-  I 
villi  or  furly  (tripling  may  elude  the  eye  of 
the  phyliognomift  ;  but  a  wicked  old  man, 
whofe  vifage  does  not  betray  the  evil  tempera- 
ture of  his  heart,  muft  have  more  cunning 
than  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to  acknow- 
ledge. Even  by  the  trade  or  profeflion  the 
human  countenance  may  be  characterifed. 
They  who  employ  themfelves  in  the  nicer 
mechanic  arts,  that  require  the  earneft  atten^ 
tion  of  the  artifl,  do  generally  contract  a 
fi-xednefs  of  feature  fuited  to  that  one  uni- 
form fentiment  which  engrojTes  them  while 
at  work.  Whereas,  other  artifts,  whofe  work 
requires  lefs  attention,  and  who  may  ply 
their  trade  and  amufe  themfelves  with  con- 
yerfation  at  the  fame  time,  have  for  the  mofl 

part 
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part  fmoother  and  more  unmeaning  faces  : 
their  thoughts  are  more  mifcellaneous,  and 
therefore  their  features  are  lefs  fixed  in  one 
uniform  configuration.  A  keen  penetrating 
look  indicates  thoughtfulnefs  and  fpirit :  a 
dull  torpid  countenance  is  not  often  accom- 
panied with  great  fagacity. 

This,  though  there  may  be  many  an  excep- 
tion, is  in  general  true  of  the  vifible  figns  of 
our  paffions  ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  true  of  the 
audible.  A  man  habitually  peevifh,  or  paf- 
fionate,  or  querulous,  or  imperious,  may 
be  known  by  the  found  of  his  voice,  as  well 
as  by  his  phyflognomy.  May  we  not  go  a 
ftep  farther,  and  fay,  that  if  a  man  under 
the  influence  of  any  paffion  were  to  compofe 
a  difcourfe,  or  a  poem,  or  a  tune,  his  work 
would  in  fome  meafure  exhibit  an  image  of 
his  mind  ?  I  could  not  eafily  be  perfuaded^ 
that  Swift  and  Juvenal  were  men  of  fweet 
tempers ;  or  that  Thomfdn,  Arbuthnot,  and 
Prior  were  ill-natured.  The  airs  of  Felton 
are  fo  uniformly  mournful,  that  I  cannot 
fuppofe  him  to  have  been  a  merry,  or  even  a 
chearful  man.  If  a  mufician,  in  deep  afflic- 
tion, were  to  attempt  to  compofe  a  lively  air, 
I  believe  he  would  not  fucceed  :  though  I 
confefs  I  do  not  |well  underftand  the  nature 
of  the  connection  that  may  take  place  be- 
tween a  mournful  mind  and  a  melancholy 
tune.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  how  a  poet  or 
an  orator  mould  transfufe  his  paffions  into 
his  work :    for  every  paffion  fuggefls   ideas 

Z  2  congenial 
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congenial  to  its  own  nature ;  and  the  com- 
poficion  of  the  poet,  or  of  the  orator,  mufi 
necefTarily  confift  of  thofe  ideas  that  occur  at 
the  time  he  is  compofing.  But  mufical  founds 
are  not  the  figns  of  ideas  ;  rarely  are  they 
even  the  imitations  of  natural  founds  :  fo 
that  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  how  it  Ihould 
happen,  that  a  muiician,  overwhelmed  with 
forrow,  for  example,  mould  put  together  a 
feries  of  notes,  whofe  expreflion  is  contrary 
to  that  of  another  feries  which  he  had  put 
together  when  elevated  with  joy.  But  of 
the  fact  I  am  not  doubtful ;  though  I  have 
not  fagacity,  or  knowledge  of  mufic,  enough 
to  be  able  to  explain  it.  And  my  opinion 
in  this  matter  is  warranted  by  that  of  a  more 
competent  judge ;  who  fays,  fpeaking  of 
church- voluntaries,  that  if  the  Organift 
do  not  feel  in  himfelf  the  divine  energy  of 
devotion,  he  will  labour  in  vain  to  raife  it 
in  others.  Nor  can  he  hope  to  throw 
out  thofe  happy  inftantaneous  thoughts, 
which  fometimes  far  exceed  the  beft  con- 
certed compofitions,  and  which  the  en- 
raptured performer  would  gladly  fecure 
to  his  future  ufe  and  pleafure,  did  they 
not  as  fleetly  efcape  as  they  arife  *."  A 
man  who  has  made  mufic  the  ftudy  of  his 
life,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  bed 
examples  of  ftyle  and  expreflion  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  former  mailers, 

*  Avifon  on  Mufical  Expreflion,  pag.  88.  89. 
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may,  by  memory  and  much  practice,  attain 
a  fort  of  mechanical  dexterity  in  contriving 
mufic  fuitable  to  any  given  pafhon ;  but 
fuch  mufic  would,  I  prefume,  be  vulgar  and 
fpiritlefs,  compared  to  what  an  artift  of  ge- 
nius throws  out,  when  under  the  power  of 
any  ardent  emotion.  It  is  recorded  of  Lulli, 
that,  once  when  his  imagination  was  all  on 
fire  with  fome  verfes  defcriptive  of  terrible 
ideas,  which  he  had  been  reading  in  a  French 
tragedy,  he  ran  to  his  harplichord,  and  (truck 
off  fuch  a  combination  of  founds,  that  the 
company  felt  their  hair  fland  on  end  with 
horror. 

Let  us  therefore  fuppofe  it  proved,  or,  if 
youpleafe,  take  it  for  granted,  that  different 
fentiments  in  the  mind  of  the  mufician  will 
give  different  and  peculiar  expreflions  to  his 
mufic ;  —  and  upon  this  principle,  it  will  not 
perhaps  be  impoffible  to  account  for  fome 
of  the  phenomena  of  a  national  ear. 

The  highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  pictu- 
refque,  but  in  general  a  melancholy  country. 
Long  tracts  of  mountainous  defert,  covered 
with  dark  heath,  and  often  obfcured  by  mifty 
weather  ;  narrow  vallies,  thinly  inhabited, 
and  bounded  by  precipices  refounding  with 
the  fall  of  torrents ;  a  foil  fo  rugged,  and 
a  climate  fo  dreary,  as  in  many  parts  to  ad- 
mit neither  the  amufements  of  pafturage, 
nor  the  labours  of  agriculture  ;  the  mourn- 
ful dalhing  of  waves  along  the  friths  and 
lakes  that  interfect  the  country;  the  por- 
tentous 
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tentous  noifes  which  every  change  of  the 
wind,  and  every  increafe  and  diminution  of 
the  waters,  is  apt  to  raife,  in  a  lonely  re- 
gion, full  of  echoes,  and  rocks,  and  caverns ; 
the  grotefque  and  ghaftly  appearance  of  fuch 
a  landscape  by  the  light  of  the  moon  :  —  ob- 
jects like  thefe  diffufe  a  gloom  over  the  fan- 
cy, which  may  be  compatible  enough  with 
occafional  and  focial  merriment,  but  cannot 
fail  to  tincture  the  thoughts  of  a  native  in 
the  hour  of  filence  and  folitude.  If  thefe 
people,  notwithftanding  their  reformation 
in  religion,  and  more  frequent  intereourfe 
with  flrangers,  do  (till  retain  many  of  their 
old  fuperflitions,  we  need  not  doubt  but  in 
former  times  they  muft  have  been  much  more 
enflaved  to  the  horrors  of  imagination,  when 
befet  with  the  bugbears  of  Popery,  and  the 
darknefs  of  Paganifm.  Moil  of  their  fuper- 
ftitions are  of  a  melancholy  cafl.  That  Se- 
cond Sight,  wherewith  fome  of  them  are  flill 
fuppofed  to  be  haunted,  is  confidered  by 
themfelves  as  a  misfortune,  on  account  of 
the  many  dreadful  images  it  is  faid  to  ob- 
trude upon  the  fancy.  I  have  been  told* 
that  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  Alpine 
regions  do  likewife  lay  claim  to  a  fort  of 
fecond  fight.  Nor  is  it  wonderful,  that 
perfons  of  lively  imagination,  immured  in 
deep  folitude,  and  furrounded  with  the  flu- 
pendous  fcenery  of  clouds,  precipices,  and 
torrents,  mould  dream,  even  when  they 
think  themfelves  awake,  of  thofe  few  finking 

ideas 
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ideas  with  which  their  lonely  lives  are  di ver- 
ified ;  of  corpfes,  funeral  proceflions,  and 
other  objects  of  terror  ;  or  of  marriages,  and 
the  arrival  of  ftrangers,  and  fuch  like  mat- 
ters of  more  agreeable  curiofity  *.     Let  it  be 

obferved 


*  I  do  not  find  fufRcient  evidence   for  the   reality  of 
fecond  fight,  or  at  leaft  of  what  is  commonly  underftood 
by  that    term.     A   treatife   on   the  fubject  was   publilh- 
ed   in   the  year    1762,    in  which  many  tales   were   told 
of  perfons,  whom  the  author  believed  to    have  been  fa- 
voured, or  haunted,  with  thefe  illuminations  ;  but  moft 
of  the   tales  were  trifling  and  ridiculous  :  and  the  whole 
work  betrayed  on  the  part  of    the  compiler   fuch    ex- 
treme  credulity,    as   could   not   fail    to   prejudice  many 
readers  againft  his  iyftem.  —  That    any  of  thefe  vifiona- 
ries  are   liable   to  be  fwayed  in  their  declarations  by  fini- 
fter  views,  I  will  not  fay  ;  though   a  gentleman  of  cha- 
racter affured  me,  that  one  of  them  offered   to  fell  him 
this  unaccountable  talent   for  half  a  crown.     But  this  I 
think  may  be   faid  with  confidence,  that  none  but  igno- 
rant people  pretend  to    be    gifted    in   this   way.     And  in 
them  it   may  be  nothing  more,  perhaps,  than  fliort  fits 
of  fudden  fleep  or  drowfinefs  attended  with  lively  dreams, 
and  arifing  from  fome  bodily  diforder,  the  effect  of  idle- 
nefs,  low  fpirits,  or  a  gloomy  imagination.     For  it  is  ad- 
mitted, even  by  the  moft  credulous  highlanders,  that,  as 
knowledge  and  induftry  are  propagated  in   their  country, 
the  fecond  light  difappears  in  proportion  :  and  nobody 
ever  laid  claim  to  this  faculty,  who  was  much  employed 
in  the  intercourfe  of  focial  life.     Nor  is  it  at  all  extraor- 
dinary, that  one  fhould  have  the  appearance  of  being  a- 
wake,  and  mould  even  think  one's  felf  fo,  during  thefe 
fits  of  dozing  ;    or  that  they  mould  come  on  fuddenlv, 
and  while  one   is  engaged  in  fome    bufinefs.     The  fame 
thing  happens  to  perions  much  fatigued,  or  long  kept  a- 
wake,  vyho  frequently  fall  afleep  for  a  moment,  or  fop 
a  longer  fpace,    while  they  are  {landing,  or  walking,  or 
riding  on  horfeback.     Add  but  a  lively  dream  to  this 

flumbers 
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obferved  alfo,  that  the  ancient  highlanders 
of  Scotland   had  hardly  any  other  way   of 

fupporting 

flumber,  and  (which  is  the  frequent  effett  of  difeafe) 
take  a  way  the  confcioufhefs  of  having  been  afleep  ;  and 
a  fuperftitious  man,  who  is  always  hearing  and  believing 
tales  of  fecond  fight,  may  eafily  miftake  his  dream  for 
a  waking  vifion  :  which  however  is  foon  forgotten  when 
bo  fubfequent  occurrence  recals  it  to  his  memory  •,  but 
which,  if  it  fhall  be  thought  to  refemble  any  future  e-- 
■vent,  exalts  the  poor  dreamer  into  a  highland  prophet. 
This  conceit  makes  him  more  reclufe  and  more  me- 
lancholy than  ever,"  and  fo  feeds  his  difeafe,  and  mul- 
tiplies his  vifions  ;  which,  if  they  are  not  diffipated  by  | 
bufinefs  or  fociety,  may  continue  to  haunt  him  as  long* 
as  he  lives  j  and  which,  in  their  progrefs  through  the 
neighbourhood,  receive  fome  new  tincture  of  the  mar- 
vellous from  every  mouth  that  promotes  their  circula- 
tion.   As  to  the  prophetical  nature  of  this   fecond- 

fight,  it  cannot  be  admitted  at  all.  That  the  Deity 
ihould  work  a  miracle,  in  order  to  give  intimation  of 
the  frivolous  things  that  thefe  tales  are  made  up  of,  the 
arrival  of  a  ftranger,  the  nailing  of  a  coffin,  or  the  co- 
lour of  a  fujt  of  cloaths ;  and  that  thefe  intimations 
Ihould  be  given  for  no  end,  and  to  thofe  perfons  only 
who- are  idle  and  folitary,  who  fpeak  Erfe,  or  who  live 
among  mountains  and  deferts,  —  is  like  nothing  in  na- 
ture or  providence  that  we}  are  acquainted  with  j  and 
mull  therefore,  unlefs  it  were  confirmed  by  fatisfactory 
proof,  (which  is  not  the  cafe),  be  rejected  as  abfurd  and 
incredible.  The  vifions,  fuch  as  they  are,  may  reason- 
ably enough  be  afcribed  to  a  diftempered  fancy.  And 
that  in  them,  as  well  as  in  our  ordinary  dreams,  certain 
appearances  Ihould,  on  fiome  rare  occafions,  refemble 
certain  events,  is  to  be  expected  frorn  the  laws  of 
chance ;  and  feems  to  have  in  it  nothing  more  marvel- 
lous or  fupernatural,  than  that  the  parrot,  who  deals  out 
his  fcurrilities  at  random,  fhould  fometimes  happen  to 
|alute  the  paflenger  by  his  right  appellation. 

3  But 
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fupporting  themfclves,  than  by  hunting, 
fiihing,  or  war,  profeiTions  that  are  conti- 
nually expofed  to  fatal  accidents.  And  hence, 
no  doubt,  additional  horrors  would  often 
haunt  their  folitude,  and  a  deeper  gloom 
overfhadow  the  imagination  even  of  the  har- 
dieft  native. 

But,  whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  thefe  remarks, 
^r  of  their  pertinency  to  the  prefent  fubject,  1  am  fure  I 
ihall  not  be  blamed  for  quoting,  from  a  poem  iinic 
known,  the  following  very  pic"hircfque  lines ;  which  may 
fhow,  that  what  in  hiftory  or  philofophy  would  make 
but  an  awkward  figure,  may  (bmetimes  have  a  charming 
tSi£t  in  poetry. 

E'er  fince  of  old  the  haughty  Thanes  of  Rofs 
(So  to  the  Ample  fwain  tradition   tells) 
"Were  wont,  with  clans  and  ready  vafTals  throng'd. 
To  wake  the  bounding  flag,  or  guilty  wolf; 
There  oft  is  heard  at  midnight,  or  at  noon, 
Beginning  faint,  but  rifing  ftill  more  loud 
And  nearer,  voice  of  hunters  and  of  hound*, 
And  horns,  hoarfe-winded,  blowing  far  and  keen. 
Forthwith  the  hubbub  multiplies ;  the  gale 
Labours  with  wilder  fhrieks,  and  rifer  din 
Of  hot  purfuit ;  the  broken  cry  of  deer 
Mangled  by  throttling  dogs ;  the  fhouts  of  men, 
And  hoofs  thick-beating  on  the  hollow  hill. 
Sudden,  the  grazing  heifer  in  the  vale 
Starts  at  the  tumult,  and  the  herdfman's  ears 
Tmgle  with  inward  dread.     Aghaft  he  eyes 
The  mountain's   height,  and  all  the  ridges  round  -r 
Yet  not  one  trace  of  living  wisht  difcerns  : 
Nor  knows,  o'eraw'd  and  treflimirig  as  he  ftands, 
To  what,  or  whom,  he  owes  his  idle  fear, 
To  ghoft,  to  witch,  to  fairy,  or  to  fiend  ; 
But  wonders  ;  and  no  end  of  wondering  finds. 

Albania,  a  poem.     London,   1737,  folio. 

Vol.  IL  A  a  What 
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What  then  would  it  be  reafonable  to  ex- 
pect from  the  fanciful  tribe,  from  the  mu- 
ficians  and  poets,  of  fuch  a  region  ?  Strains, 
expreflive  of  joy,  tranquillity,  or  the  fofter 
paflions  ?  No  :  their  ftyle  mult  have  been 
better  fuited  to  their  circumftances.  And  fo 
we  find  in  fact  that  their  mufic  is.  The 
wildeft  irregularity  appears  in  its  compofi- 
tion  :  the  expremon  is  warlike,  and  melan- 
choly, and  approaches  even  to  the  terrible. 
And  that  their  poetry  is  almoft  uni- 
formly mournful,  and  their  views  of  nature 
dark  and  dreary,  will  be  allowed,  by  all 
who  admit  the  authenticity  of  Oman  ;  and 
not  doubted  by  any  who  believe  thofe  frag- 
ments of  highland  poetry  to  be  genuine, 
which  many  old  people,  now  alive,  of  that 
country,  remember  to  have  heard  in  their 
youth,  and  were  then  taught  to  refer  to  a 
pretty  high  antiquity. 

Some  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Scot- 
land prefent  a  very  different  profpect.  Smooth 
and  lofty  hills  covered  with  verdure  ;  clear 
ftreams  winding  through  long  and  beauti- 
ful vallies ;  trees  produced  without  culture, 
here  ftraggling  or  Angle,  and  there  croud- 
ing  into  little  groves  and  bowers ;  —  with 
other  circumftances  peculiar  to  the  diftricts 
I  allude  to,  render  them  fit  for  pafturage, 
and  favourable  to  romantic  leifure  and  ten- 
der paffions.  Several  of  the  old  Scotch  fongs 
take  their  names  from  the  rivulets,  villages, 
and  hills,  adjoining  to  the  Tweed  near  Mel- 

rafe 
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rofe  * ;  a  region  diflinguifhed  by  many- 
charming  varieties  of  rural  fcenery,  and 
which,  whether  we  confider  the  face  of  the 
country,  or  the  genius  of  the  people,  may 
properly  enough  be  termed  the  Arcadia  of 
Scotland.  And  all  thefe  longs  are  lweetly 
and  powerfully  expreflive  of  love  and  ten- 
dernefs,  and  other  emotions  fuited  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  pafloral  life. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  thefe  fongs 
were  compofed  by  David  Rizzio,  a  mufician 
from  Italy,  the  unfortunate  favourite  of  a 
very  unfortunate  queen.  But  this  mult  be 
a  miftake.  The  ftyle  of  the  Scotch  mufic 
was  fixed  before  his  time ;  for  many  of  the 
befl  of  thefe  tunes  are  afcribed  by  tradi- 
tion to  a  more  remote  period.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  he,  a  foreigner, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a  man  of 
bufinefs,  could  have  acquired  or  invented 
a  flyle  of  mufical  compofition  lb  different 
in  every  refpeet  from  that  to  which  he  had 
been  accuftomed  in  his  own  country.  Me-* 
lody  is  fo  much  the  characteristic  of  the 
Scotch  tunes,  that  I  doubt  whether  even 
banes  were  fet  to  them  before  the  prefent 
century  ;  whereas,  in  the  days  of  Rizzio, 
Harmony  was  the  fafhionable  ftudv  of  the  I- 
talian  compofers.      Paleflina    himfelf,    who 


*    Cowclenknows,     Galaflbiels,     Galawater,     Etterick 
banks,  Uraes  of  Yarrow,  13uih  abo\£  Traquair,  £cc. 
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flourifhed  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  who  has  obtained  the  high  title  of 
Father  of  Harmony,  is  by  a  great  matter  * 
ranked  with  thofe  who  neglected  air,  and 
were  too  clofely  attached  to  counterpoint  ; 
and  at  the  time  when  Rizzio  was  a  fludent 
in  the  art,  Paleftina's  muft  have  been  the  fa- 
vourite mufic  in  Italy. — —  Befides,  though 
the  ftyle  of  the  old  Scotch  melody  has  been 
well  imitated  by  Mr  Ofwald,  and  fome  o- 
ther  natives,  I  do  not  find  that  any  foreigner 
has  ever  caught  the  true  fpirit  of  it.  Gemi- 
niani,  a  great  and  original  genius  in  this 
art,  and  a  prpfefled  admirer  of  the  Scotch 
fongs,  (fome  of  which  he  publifhed  with  ac- 
companiments), ufed  to  fay,  that  he  had 
blotted  many  a  quire  of  paper  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  in  attempting  to  compofe  a  fecond 
ilrain  to  that  fine  little  air  which  in  Scot- 
land is  known  by  the  name  of  The  broom  of 

Coivdenkno%vs. -To  all  which  we  may  add, 

that  Taflbni,  the  author  of  La  Secchia  MpiPa{ 
fpeaks  of  this  mufic  as  well  efteemed  by 
the  Italians  of  his  time,  and  afcribes  the 
invention  of  it  to  James  King  of  Scotland  : 
- —  which  a  foreigner  might  naturally  do,  as 
all  the  Scotch  kings  of  that  name,  particu- 
larly the  firft,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  were 
ikilled  both  in  mufic  and  poetry. 

But    though   I   admit  Taffoni's   teflimony 
as    a  proof,   that  the  Scotch  mufic  is  more 

*  Avifon  on  Muf.  Expreffion,  p.  49.  51. 

ancient 
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ancient  than  Rizzio,  I  do  not  think  him 
right  in  what  he  fays  of  its  inventor.  Nor 
can  I  acquiefce  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
give  the  honour  of  this  invention  to  the 
monks  of  Melrofe.  I  rather  believe,  that 
it  took  its  rife  among  men  who  were  real 
fhepherds,  and  who  actually  felt  the  fenti- 
ments  and  affections,  whereof  it  is  fo  very 
expreilive.  Rizzio  may  have  been  one  of  the 
firfc,  perhaps,  who  made  a  collection  of  thefe 
fongs ;  or  he  may  have  played  them  with 
more  delicate  touches  than  the  Scotch  mu- 
ficians  of  that  time  ;  or  perhaps  corrected 
the  extravagance  of  certain  pafTages  ; — for 
one  is  flruck  with  the  regularity  of  fome,  as 
well  as  amufed  with  the  wildnefs  of  others  : 
—  and  in  all  or  any  of  thofe  cafes,  it  might 
be  faid  with  truth,  that  the  Scotch  mufic  is 
under  obligations  to  him  :  —  but  that  this 
ftyle  of  paftoral  melody,  fo  unlike  the  Italian, 
and  in  every  refpect  fo  peculiar,  ihould  have 
been  eflabliihed  or  invented  by  him,  is  in- 
credible ;  nay,  (if  it  were  worth  while  to 
afTert  any  thing  fo  politively  on  fuch  a  fub- 
ject),  we  might  even  fay  impoflible. 

The  acknowledged  and  unequalled  excel- 
lence of  the  Italian  mufic,  is  one  of  thofe 
phenomena  of  a  National  Tafte,  that  may  in 
part  be  accounted  for.  Let  us  recollect  fome 
particulars  of  the  hiftory  of  that  period, 
when  this  mufic  began  to  recommend  itfelf 
to  general  notice. 

Leo  the  Tenth,  and  fome   of  his  imme- 
diate 
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diate  predecefTors,  had  many  great  vices,  and 
fome  virtues;  and  we  at  this  day  feel  the 
good  effects  of  both  :  for  Providence  has 
been  pleafed,  in  this  inftance,  as  in  many 
others,  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  to  ac- 
complifh  the  moft  glorious  purpofes  by  means 
that  feemed  to  have  an  oppofite  tendency. 
The  profulion,  and  other  more  fcandalous 
qualities  of  Leo,  were  infhrumental  in  haften- 
ing  forward  the  Reformation :  to  his  liberali- 
ty and  love  of  art  we  owe  the  fineft  pictures, 
the  fineft  mufical  compofitions,  and  fome  of 
the  fineft  poems  in  the  world. 

The  Sixteenth   century  does   indeed  great 
honour  to  Italian  genius.     The  ambition  of 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  and  Julius  the  Second, 
had  raifed  the  Papal  power  to  higher  emi- 
nence, and  fettled  it  on  a  firmer  foundation, 
than   had    been    known   before   their   time. 
Leo,    therefore,    had   leifure  to  indulge   his 
love  of  luxury  and  of  art ;  and  the  Italians, 
under   his   administration,    to    cultivate   the 
arts  and  fciences,  which  many  other  favour- 
able events  confpired  to  promote.     Printing 
had  been   lately  found   out :    the  taking  of 
Conftantinople  by  the  Turks  had   made    a 
difperfion  of  the  learned,    many  of  whom 
took    refuge   in  Italy  :    Leo  found,    in  the 
treafures  accumulated  by  Julius  the  Second, 
and  in  the  ample  revenues  of  the  pontificate, 
the    means    both    of  generofity   and   of  de- 
bauchery :     and    when  the    Pope,     and    the 
houfes  of  Medici  and  Montefeltro,  had  fet  the 

example. 
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example,  it  became  the  fafhion  all  over  Italy, 
to  patronife  genius,  and  encourage  learning. 
The  firft  efforts  of  a  literary  fpirit  appeared 
in  translating  the  Greek  authors  into  Latin ; 
a  tongue  which  every  fcholar  was  ambitious 
to  acquire,  and  in  which  many  elegant  com- 
positions, both  verfe  and  profe,  were  pro- 
duced about  this  time  in  Italy.  Fracaftorius, 
Sanazarius,  Vida,  diftinguilhed  themfelves 
in  Latin  poetry ;  Bembo,  Cafa,  Manutius, 
Sigonius,  in  Latin  prole.  But  genius  fel- 
dom  difplays  itfelf  to  advantage  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  The  cultivation  of  the  Tofcan  lan- 
guage, fmce  the  time  of  Petrarcha,  who 
flourished  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  period  we  fpeak  of,  had  been  too 
much  neglected  ;  but  was  now  refumed  with 
the  mofl  defirable  fuccefs  ;  particularly  by 
Taffo  and  Ariofto,  who  carried  the  Italian 
poetry  to  its  higheft  perfection. 

The  other  fine  arts  were  no  lefs  fortunate 
in  the  hands  of  Raphael  and  Paleitina.  What 
Homer  was  in  poetry,  thefe  authors  were  in 
painting  and  mufic.  Their  works  are  Rill 
regarded  as  flandards  of  good  tafle,  and 
models  for  imitation  :  and  though  improve- 
ment may  no  doubt  have  been  made  fince 
their  time,  in  fome  inferior  branches  of  their 
refpective  arts,  particularly  in  what  regards 
delicacy  of  manner ;  it  may  with  reafon  be 
doubted,  whether  in  grandeur  of  deiign,  and 
ftrength  of  invention,  they  have  as  yet  been 
excelled  or  equalled.     Greece  owed  much  of 

her 
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her  literary  glory  to  the  merit  of  her  ancient 
authors.  They  at  once  fixed  the  faihion  in 
the  leveral  kinds  of  writing ;  and  they  hap- 
pened to  fix  it  on  the  immoveable  bafis  of 
Simplicity  and  nature.  Had  not  the  Italian 
muiic  in  its  infant  ilate  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  great  genius  like  Paleftina,  it  would  not 
have  arrived  at  maturity  fo  foon.  A  long 
iucceihon  of  inferior  compofers  might  have 
made  difcoveries  in  the  art,  but  could  not 
have  railed  it  above  mediocrity  :  and  fuch 
people  are  not  of  influence  enough  to  render 
a  new  art  refpectable  in  the  eyes,  either  of 
the  learned,  or  of  the  vulgar.  But  Paleftina 
made  his  art  an  object  of  admiration,  not 
only  to  his  own  country,  but  to  a  great  part 
of  Europe.  In  England  he  was  ftudied  and 
imitated  bv  Tallis,  in  the  reign  of- Henry 
the  Eighth.  All  good  judges  were  fatished, 
that  this  fvftem  of  harmonv  was  founded 
on  right  principles  ;  and  that,  though  it 
might  perhaps  be  improved,  nothing  in  the 
art  could  be  a  real  improvement,  which  was 
contradictory  to  it. 

In  the  age  of  Leo,  a  genius  like  Paleftina 
mult  have  been  diftinguiihed,  even  though 
the  art  he  profeifed  had  gratified  no  im- 
portant principle  of  the  human  mind  ;  but 
as  his  art  gratified  the  religious  principle,  he 
could  not  fail,  in  thofe  days,  and  among 
Italians,  to  meet  with  the  higheft  encourage- 
ment. In  fact,  muiic  fince  that  time  has 
been  cultivated  in  Italy  with  the  utmoft  at- 
2  tention 
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tendon  and  fuccefs.  Scarlatti,  Corelli,  Ge- 
miniani,  Martini,  Marcello,  were  all  men  of 
extraordinary  abilities  ;  and  any  one  of  them, 
in  the  cii 'C  urn  fiances  of  Paleftina,  might  per- 
haps have  been  as  eminent  as  he.  Need  we 
wonder,  then,  at  the  unequalled  excellence  of 
the  Italian  muiic  ? 

But  other  caufes  have   contributed  to  this 
effect.      Nobody  who   under  (lands   the  lan- 
guage of  modern  Italy,    will  deny,  that  the 
j  natives  have  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  perception 
I  in  regard  to  vocal  found.     This  delicacy  ap- 
pears in  the  Iweetnefs  of  their  verfe,    in  the 
!  cadence  of  their  profe,   and  even  in  the  for- 
i  ination  and  inflexion  of  their  words.     Whe- 
ther it  be  owing   to   the  climate,    or  to   the 
j  influence  of  the  other  arts  j  whether  it  be  de- 
rived from  their  Gothic   anceflors,  or  from 
their    more   remote    forefathers    of    ancient 
I  Rome  ;    whether  it  be  the   effect   of  weak- 
:  nefs  or  of  foundnefs  in  the  vocal  and  audi- 
tory organs  of  the  people,  this  national  nice- 
'.  friefs  of  car  muil   be  confidered  as  one    caufe 
i  of  the   melody   both  of  their  fpeech  and  of 
;  their  mufic.     Thev   are  miilaken  who  think 
the  Italian  an  effeminate  language.    Soft  it  is 
'  indeed,  and  of  eafv  modulation,  but  iiifcep- 
:  tible  withal  of  the  utmofl  dignity  of  found, 
as  well  as  of  elegant  arrangement   and  ner- 
vous phrafeology.    In  hiflory  and  oratory,  it 
may  boafl  of  many   excellent  models  :    and 
its  poetry  is    far    fuperior  to   that   of  every 
other   modern    nation,     except    the    EngUfh. 
Vol.  H.  B  b  A 
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:.  if  it  be  true,  that  all  mufic  is  originally 
:     :he  moil  poetical  nc  >uld   fk 

to   hive    the   :  chance    to    become  the 

molt  rnuiica].    The  Lcdxzn  tongue,  in  ltrength 
irietv  of   b  is    not   fuperiory, 

and  perhaps  not  equal,  to  the  but, 

abounding  more  in  vowels  and  liquid  i  in  i  % 
and  being  therefore  more  <ealily  articulated, 
B    r.::f:   for  the  -.nd  it 

ekfeiwca  ami  notice,  that  poetical  numbers 
were  bi  2  :  .  perfection  ...  '_:'_-  two  bun- 
dree  years  (bones  ;xher  country 

::  c :  _:.      _ 


a  a  ?.   i 

5j         Ehy, 


AS  a  great  part  cf  the  pleaiure  we  la 
:   :m  poetry  depends   on  our  Sympa— 
.--'Ac  Feelings,  the  phiiofophy  of  Sympathy 
»ht  always  to  form  a  part  of  the  icier: :? 
::eifaK     On  this    fnbjeet,   therefore,  I 
beg  leave  tc  (enjoin  i  few  brief  rer  :hat 

ina-r        BHy  thrt  w       .-.:  on  fome  of  the  fore- 
_  :  wefl  as  inbfc  q uen t  real  oning  5 . 

hen  we    coniidex    the   condition  of  an- 

perlon,    efpecial!^  it   feem   to    be 

pk^  21    painful,   ire  are  apt  to  fancy 

ourielvfis 
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ourfelves  in  the  fame  condition,  and   to  fee! 

in  Tome  degree  the  pain  or  pleafure  that  we 

think  we  fl  feel  if  we  were  re 

condition.      Hence   the  good  be- 

e  meafure  :heir 

!  our  evil  ;    the  obvious   erTec";  .iich 

to   bind    men    more  cloiely  together 

:eai  tc  ote  the 

i,  and  e  the  ci  no- 

Sympathy  with  diilreis  is  calied  C 
or  Pity  : 

particular  name  ;    bu:. 
ed  in  words   to  the  happy  perfcn,  is   termed 
Congratulation. 

We    fympathife,     in    forr  toc,     :~  er. 

with  th  inanimate.     To  >. 

have  long  worn,   to  ice  in  rains   a  houfe   in 
which  9 

1  a  momentary  concern,  th  a  point 

of  v  e    nothing       With   the 

dead   we  fyrnpathite,    and  even  with   thofe 

of  their  condidc  a 
knc 

i : . : :   : . .  in  a  cold   and   fo- 

lded from  the  light  of  the 
mn,  and  frcm   all  the  pleafures  of  life,  and 
'-      years  ro  be  forgotten  for  ever. 

Towards  the  brute  creation  our  fympa- 

thy  is,   and  ought  tc      E 
percipient  creatures  like  ourfel  :        A  mer- 
.  man  is  merciful  to  his  ber.it  ;    and  : 
3n    would    be    deemed    :  .      ncholy    or 
ho  lhould  fee  the  friiking 
B  b  2 
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lamb,  or  hear  the  chearful  fong  of  the  lark> 
or  obferve  the  tranfport  of  the  dog  when  he 
finds  the  mafler  he  had  loft,  without  any 
participation  of  their  joy.  There  are  few 
pailages  of  defcriptive  poetry  into  which  we 
enter  with  a  more  hearty  fellow-feeling, 
than  where  Virgil  and  Lucretius  paint  fo  ad- 
mirably, the  one  the  forrcfw  of  a  fleer  for 
the  lofs  of  his  fellow,  the  other  the  affliction, 

of  a    cow   deprived    of  her   calf*. But 

our  fympathy  exerts  itfelf  moft  powerfully 
towards  our  fellow-men  :  and,  other  cir- 
cumftances  being  equal,  is  ftronger  or  weak- 
er, according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  nearly 
connected  with  us,  and  their  condition  more 
or  lefs  fimilar  to  our  own. 

We  often  fympathife  with  one  another, 
when  the  perfbn  principally  concerned  has 
little  fenfe  of  either  good  or  evil.  We  bluffy 
for  another's  ill-breeding,  even  when  we 
know  that  he  himfelf  is  not  aware  of  it. 
We  pity  a  madman,  though  we  believe  him 
to  be  happy  in  his  phrenfy.  We  tremble 
for  a  mafon  ftanding  on  a  high  fcafFold, 
though  we  know  that  cuftom  has  made  it 
quite  familiar  to. him.  It  gives  us  pain  to. 
fee  another  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  tho' 
we  be  fecure  ourfelves,  and  have  no  doubt 
of  his  circumfpection.  In  thefe  cafes,  it 
would  feem,   that   our   fympathy  is    raifed, 

*  Virgil,    Georg.  iii=  verf=  5 19.  5    Lucretius,    ii.  verf. 

n  p  r 
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not  fo  much  by  our  reflecting  on  what  o- 
thers  really  feel,  as  by  a  lively  conception 
of  what  they  would  feel  if  their  nature  were 
exactly  fuch  as  ours  ;  or  of  what  we  ourfelves 
mould  feel,  if  we  were  in  their  condition, 
with  the  fame  fentiments  we  have  at  pre- 
fent  *. 

Many  of  our  paflions  may  be  communi- 
cated and  ftrengthened  by  fympathy.  If 
we  go  into  a  chearful  company,  we  become 
chearful ;  if  into  a  mournful  one,  we  be- 
come fad.  The  prefence  of  a  great  multitude 
engaged  in  devotion,  tends  to  make  us  de- 
vout. Cowards  have  behaved  valiantly,  when 
all  their  companions  were  valiant;  and  the 
timidity  of  a   few  has  ifruck   a  panic  into  a 

whole    army. We    are    not,    however, 

much  inclined  to  fympathife  with  violent 
anger,  jealoufy,  envy,  malevolence,  and  o- 
ther  fanguinary  or  unnatural  pallions  :  we 
rather  take  part  againft  them,  and  fympa- 
thife with  thofe  perfons  who  are  in  danger 
from  them  ;  becaufe  we  can  more  eafily  en- 
ter into  their  diftrefs,  and  fuppofe  ourfelves 
in  their  condition.  But  indignation  at  vice, 
particularly  at  ingratitude,  cruelty,  treache- 
ry, and  the  like,  when  we  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  cafe,  awakens  in  us  a  moft  in- 
tenfe  fellow-feeling  :  and  the  fatisfaclion  we 
are  confcious  of,  when  fuch  crimes  are  ade- 


*  See  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  fe&  1 . 

quately 
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quately  punifhed,  though  fomewhat  flern 
and  gloomy;,  is  however  fincere,  and  by  no 
means  difhonourable  or  detrimental  to  our 
moral  nature ;  nor  at  all  inconiiftent  with 
that  pity,  which  the  furFerings  of  the  cri- 
minal extort  from  us,  when  we  are  made  to 
conceive  them  in  a  lively  manner. 

Of    fyrnpathy    all    men    are    not    equally 
fufceptible.     They  who  have  a  lively  imagi-^ 
nation,  keen   feelings,    and   what  we  call   a 
tender  heart,   are   mod  fubjec't.  to  it.     Habit§ 
of  attention,   the  fcudy  of  the   works  of  na- 
ture, and.  of  the   bed   performances   in  art, 
experience   of  adveriity,    the   love  of  virtue 
and  of  mankind,  tend  greatly  to  cherifh  it ; 
and  thole  pamons  whereof  felf  is  the  objecl:, 
as    pride,    felf-conceit,    the    love  of  money, 
fenfuality,  envy,  vanity,  have  a  tendency  no 
lefs  powerful  to  deftroy  it.     Nothing;  renders 
a  man  more  amiable,  or  more  ufeful,  than 
a  difpontion  to  rejoice  with    them    that  re- 
joice, and   to   weep  with  thofe  that  weep  ; 
to  enter  heartily,  not  oiiicioufly,  into  the  Con- 
cerns  of   his    fellow-creatures  ;     to    comply 
with  the  innocent  humour  of  his  company, 
more  attentive  to  them  than  to  himfelf,  and 
to   avoid    every   occafion   of  giving  pain   or 
offence.     And   nothing   but  downright  im- 
morality   is    more    diiagreeable,     than    that 
perfon  is,  who  affects   bluntnefs  of  manner, 
and  would  be  thought  at  all  times  to  fpeak 
all  that  he  thinks,  whether  people  take  it  well 
or  ill ;  or  than  thofe  pedants  are,  of  what- 
ever 
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ever  profeflion,  (for  we  have  them  of  all  pro* 
feffions),  who,  without  minding  others,  or 
entering  into  their  views  of  things,  are  con- 
tinually obtruding  themfelves  upon  the  con- 
verfation,  and  their  own  concerns,  and  the 
fentiments  and  language  peculiar  to  their 
6wn  trades  and  fraternities.  This  behaviour, 
though  under  the  name  of  plain-dealing  it 
may  arrogate  a  ill  peri  ority  to  artificial  rules, 
is  generally  the  effect  of  pride,  ignorance, 
or  flupidity,  or  rather  of  all  the  three  in  con- 
junction. A  model!  man,  who  fympathe- 
tically  attends  to  the  condition  and  fenti- 
ments of  others,  will  of  his  own  accord  make 
thofe  allowances  in  their  favour,  which  he 
wiihes  to  be  made  in  his  own ;  and  will  think 
it  as  much  his  duty  to  promote  their  happi- 
nefs,  as  he  thinks  it  theirs  to  promote  his. 
And  fuch  a  man  is  well  principled  in  equity, 
as  well  as  in  good-breeding  :  and  though, 
from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  forms,  or 
from  his  having  had  but  few  opportunities 
to  put  them  in  practice,  his  manner  may 
not  be  fo  graceful,  or  fo  eafy,  as  could  be 
wifhed,  he  will  never  give  offence  to  any 
perfon  of  penetration  and  good- nature. 

With  feelings  which  we  do  not  approve, 
or  not  have  experienced,  we  are  not  apt  to 
fympathife.  The  diftrefs  of  the  mifer  when 
his  hoard  is  (lolen,  of  the  fop  when  he  foils 
liis  fine  jubilee  cloaths,  of  the  vaunting  cox- 
comb when  his  lies  are  detected,  of  the  un- 
natural parent   when    his   daughter   efcapes 

with 
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"with  a  deferving  lover,  is  more  likely  to 
move  laughter  than  companion.  At  Spar- 
ta, every  father  had  the  privilege  of  cor- 
recting any  child;  he  who  had  experience 
of  paternal  tendernefs  being  fuppofed  inca- 
pable of  wounding  a  parent's  fenfibility  by 
unjufl  or  rigorous  chaftifemeiit.  When  the 
Cardinal  of  Milan  would  expoftulate  with 
the  Lady  Conftance  upon  her  violent  forrow 
for  the  lofs  of  her  child,  me  anfwers,  but 
without  deig:ninq;  to  addrefs  her  anfwer  to 
one  who  fhe  knew  could  be  no  competent 
judge  of  her  cafe,    "  He  fpeaks   to   me  who 

4,i  never  had  a  fon  *."  — The   Greeks   and 

Romans  were  as  eminent  for  public  fpirit, 
and  for  parental  affection,  as  we ;  but,  for 
a  reafon  eifewhere  arhgned  -f*,  knew  little 
of  that  romantic  love  between  unmarried 
perfons,  which  modern  manners  and  novels 
have  a  tendency  to  infpire.  Accordingly  the 
diftrefs  in  their  tragedies  often  arofe  from 
patriotifm,  and  from. the  conjugal  and  filial 
charities,  but  not  from  the  romantic  paflion 
whereof  we  now  fpeak.  But  there  are  few 
Engliih  tragedies,  and  ftill  fewer  French, 
wherein  fome  love-affair  is  not  connected 
with  the  plot.  This  always  raifes  our  fym- 
pathy ;  but  would  not  have  been  fo  interest- 
ing to  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  becaufe   they 

*  King  John,  act  3.  fcene  3. 
f  EiTay  on  Laughter,  chap.  4.. 

i  were 
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were  not  much -acquainted  with   the  refine- 
ments of  this  pafhon. 

Sympathy,  as  the  means  of  conveying 
certain  feelings  from  one  brcaft  to  another, 
might  be  made  a  powerful  inftrument  of 
moral  difcipline,  if  poets,  and  other  writers 
of  fable,  were  careful  to  call  forth  our  fen- 
fibility  towards  thofe  emotions;  only  that 
favour  virtue,  and  invigorate  the  human 
mind.  Fictions,  that  breathe  the,  fpirit  of 
patriotifm  or  valour  ;  that  make  us  fympa- 
thife  with  the  parental,  conjugal,  or  filial 
charities  ;  that  recommend  misfortune  to  our 
pity,  or  expofe  crimes  to  our  abhorrence, 
may  certainly  be  ufeful  in  a  moral  view,  by 
cherifhing  pafTions,  that,  while  they  improve 
the  heart,  can  hardly  be  indulged  to  excefs. 
But  thofe  dreadful  tales,  that  only  give 
anguifh  to  the  reader,  can  never  do  any 
good  :  they  fatigue,  enervate,  and  over- 
whelm the  foul  :  and  when  the  calamities 
they  defcribe  are  made  to  fall  upon  the  in- 
nocent, our  moral  principles  are  in  fome 
danger  of  a  temporary  depravation  from  the 
perufal,  whatever  refemblance  the  fable  may 
be  fuppofed  to  bear  to  the  events  of  real  life. 
Some  late  authors  of  fiction  feem  to  have 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  them,  not  only 
to  touch  the  heart,  but  to  tear  it  in  pieces. 
They  heap  "  misfortune  on  misfortune, 
"  grief  on  grief,"  without  end,  and  Without 
mercy:  which  difcompofes  the  rerder  too 
much  to  give  him  either  pleaiure  or  improve- 

Vol.  II.  C  c  nient ; 
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ment ;  and  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
wifer  ancients,  whofe  molt  pathetic  fcenes 
were  generally  fhort. 

It  is  faid,  that  at  the  firft  reprefentation 
of  the  Furies  of  Efchylus,  the  horror  of  the 
fpectacle  was  fo  great,  that  feveral  women 
mifcarried  ;  which  was  indeed  pathos  with 
a  vengeance.  But  though  the  truth  of  that 
ftory  Ihould  be  queflioned,  it  admits  of  no 
doubt,  that  objects  of  grief  and  horror  too 
much  enlarged  on  by  the  poet  or  novelift 
may  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  give  more 
pain  than  pleafure,  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Surely  this  muft  be  contrary  to  the 
efTential  rules  of  art,  whether  we  confider 
poetry  as  intended  to  pleafe  that  it  may  in- 
itruc%  or  to  inftruft  that  it  may  the  more 
eifedually  pleafe.  And  fuppoling  the  real 
evils  of  life  to  be  as  various  and  important 
as  is  commonly  believed,  we  muft  be 
thought  to  confult  our  own  intereft  very 
abfurdly,  if  we  feek  to  torment  ourfelves 
with  imaginary  misfortune.  Horace  infi- 
nuates,  that  the  ancient  Satyric  Drama  (a 
fort  of  burlefque  tragi-comedy)  was  contri- 
ved for  the  entertainment  of  the  more  dis- 
orderly part  of  the  audience  * ;  and  our  cri- 
tics aiiure  us,  that  the  modern  farce  is  ad- 
drelled  to  the  upper  gallery,  where,  it  is 
fuppofed,  there  is  no  great  relifh  for  the  fub- 
lime  graces  of  the  Tragic  Mufe,     Yet  I  be- 

*  Hpr.  Ar,  Poet,  verf.  22 1, 

lieve 
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lieve  thefe  little  pieces,  if  confident  with  de- 
cency, will  be  found  neither  unpleafant  nor 
unprofitable  even  to  the  mod  learned  fpcc*- 
tator.  A  man,  efpecially  if  advanced  in 
years,  would  not  chufe  to  go  home  with  that 
gloom  upon  his  mind  which  an  affecting  tra- 
gedy is  intended  to  difFufe  :  and  if  the  play 
has  conveyed  any  found  inftruction,  there 
is  no  rifk  of  its  being  diffipated  by  a  little  in- 
nocent mirth. 

Upon  the  fame  principle,  I  confefs,  that 
I  am  not  offended  with  thofe  comic  fcenes 
wherewith  our  great  Dramatic  Poet  has  oc- 
cafionally  thought  proper  to  diverfify  his  tra- 
gedies. Such  a  licence  will  at  lead  be  al- 
lowed to  be  more  pardonable  in  him,  than 
I  it  would  be  in  other  Tragic  poets.  They 
muft  make  their  way  to  the  heart,  as  an  ar- 
my does  to  a  ftrong  fortification,  by  flow 
and  regular  approaches  ;  becaufe  they  can- 
not, like  Shakefpeare,  take  it  at  once,  and 
by  ftorm.  In  their  pieces,  therefore,  a  mix- 
ture of  comedy  might  have  as  bad  an  effect, 
as  if  befiegers  were  to  retire  from  the  out- 
works they  had  gained,  and  leave  the  ene- 
my at  leifure  to  fortify  them  a  fecond  time. 
But  Shakefpeare  penetrates  the  heart  by  a 
fingle  effort,  and  can  make  us  as  fad  in  the 
prefent  fcene,  as  if  we  had  not  been  merry 
in  the  former.  With  fuch  powers  as  he  pof* 
feffed  in  the  pathetic,  if  he  had  made  his 
tragedies  uniformly  mournful  or  terrible  from 
beginning  to  end,  no  perfbn  of  fcnnbility 
C  c  2  would 
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would  have  been  able  to  fupport  the  repre- 

fentation. As  to  the  probability  of  thefe 

mixed  compositions,  it  admits  of  no  doubt. 
Nature  every  where  prefents  a  fimilar  mix- 
ture of  tragedy  and  comedy,  of  joy  and 
forrow,  of  laughter  and  folemnity,  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life.  The  fervants  of  a 
court  know  little  of  what  panes  among  prin- 
ces and  ftatefmen,  and  may  therefore,  like 
the  porter  in  Macbeth,  be  very  jocular  when 
their  fuperiors  are  in  deep  diftrefs.  The 
death  of  a  favourite  child  is  a  great  affliction 
to  parents  and  friends  ;  but  the  man  who 
digs  the  grave  may,  like  Goodman  Delver 
in  Hamlet,  be  very  chearful  while  he  is 
going  about  his  work.  A  confpiracy  may 
be  dangerous  ;  but  the  conftable  who  ap- 
prehends the  traitors  may,  like  Dogberry, 
be  a  ludicrous  character,  and  his  very  ab- 
furdities  may  be  inflrumental  in  bringing 
the  plot  to  light,  as  well  as  in  delaying  or 

haftening  forward  the  difcovery. 1  grant, 

that  compofitions,  like  thofe  1  would  now 
apologize  for,  cannot  properly  be  called  ei- 
ther tragedies  or  comedies  :  but  the  name 
is  of  no  confequence ;  let  them  be  called 
Plays  :  and  if  in  them  nature  is  imitated  in 
fuch  a  way  as  to  give  pleafure  and  inftruc- 
tion,  thev  are  as  well  entitled  to  the  deno- 
'mination  of  Dramatic  Poems,   as  any  thing  in 

Sophocles,    Racine,   or  Voltaire. Eut  to 

return  : 

Love  is  another  "  tyrant  of  the  throbbing 

"  bread," 
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"  breaft,"  of  whom  they  who  wifh  to  fee 
the  flage  transformed  into  a  fchool  of  vir- 
tue, complain,  that  his  influence  in  the 
modern  drama  is  too  defpotical.  Love,  kept 
within  due  bounds,  is  no  doubt,  as  the 
i  fong  fays,  "  a  gentle  and  a  generous  paf- 
"  lion  ;"  but  no  other  paflion  has  fo  ftrong 
a  tendency  to  tranfgrefs  the  due  bounds  : 
and  the  frequent  contemplation  of  its  va- 
rious ardours  and  agonies,  as  exhibited  in 
plays  and  novels,  can  fcarce  fail  to  enervate 
the  mind,  and  to  raife  emotions  and  fym- 
pathies  unfriendly  to  innocence.  And  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  fables  in  which  there  is  nei- 
ther love  nor  gallantry,  may  be  made  high- 
ly interefting  even  to  the  fancy  and  affec- 
tions of  a  modern  reader.  This  appears, 
not  only  from  the  writings  of  Shakefpeare, 
and  other  great  authors,  but  from  the  PzY- 
gr'im  s  Progrefs  of  Bunyan,  and  the  hiftory 
of  Robinfon  Crufoe  :  than  which  laft,  there 
is  not  perhaps  in  any  language  a  more  in- 
terefting narrative  ;  or  a  tale  better  con- 
trived for  communicating  to  the  reader  a 
lively  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  mecha- 
nic arts,  of  the  fweets  of  focial  life,  and  of 
the  dignity  of  independence. 


PART 


PART       !L 

Of    the    Language    of    Poe 
try. 


Aving  finifhed  what  I  intended  to  fay 
on  the  general  nature  of  Poetry,  as 
an  Imitative  Art,  I  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  instrument  which  it  employs  in 
its  imitations ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  explain 
the  General  Nature  of  Poetic  Language. 
For  language  is  the  poet's  inftrument  of  i- 
mitation,  as  found  is  the  mufician's,  and  co- 
lour the  painters.  My  conclufions  on  this 
part  of  the  fubjedl  will  be  found  to  terminate 
in  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

Words  in  Poetry  are  chofen,  firft,  for  their 
fenfe  ;  and,  fecondly,  for  their  found.  That 
the  firft  of  thefe  grounds  of  choice  is  the 
more  excellent,  nobody  can  deny.  He  who 
in  literary  matters  prefers  found  to  fenfe,  is 
a  fool.  Yet  found  is  to  be  attended  to,  even 
in  profej   and  in  verfe  demands  particular 

attention. 
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attention.    I  fhall  confider  Poetical  Language, 
fir  it,    as  significant;    and,    fecondly,    as 

SUSCEPTIBLE    OF    HARMONY. 


CHAP.        I. 

Of  Poetical  Language,  confidered  as 
fignificant. 

IF,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  Poetry 
be  imitative  of  Nature,  poetical  fictions 
of  real  events,  poetical  images  of  real   ap- 
pearances in  the  vifible  creation,  and  poetical 
!  perfonages    of    real    human    characters  ;    it 
would  feem  to   follow,    that  the  language  of 
\  Poetry  muft   be   an  imitation  of  the  language 
I  of  Nature.    For  nothing  but  what  is  fuppofed 
\  to  be  natural  can  pleafe  j    and  language,  as 
well  as  fable,  imagery,  and  moral  defcrip- 

tion,  may  difpleafe,  by  being  unnatural. 

What  then  is  meant  by  Natural  Language  ? 
This  comes  to  be  our  firft  inquiry. 


SECT. 
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SECT.        I. 

An  idea  of  Natural  Language. 


HPHE  term  Natural  Language  has  fometimes  J 
-*■    been  ufed    by    philofophers   to   denote 
thofe  tones  of  the  human  voice,  attitudes  of 
the  body,  and  configurations  of  the  features, 
which,  being  naturally  expremve  of  certain 
emotions  of  the  foul,    are  univerfal  among 
mankind,     and    every    where    underflood. 
Thus  anger,  fear,  pity,  adoration,  joy,  con- 
tempt,   and   almoft  every  other  paffion,  has 
a  look,  attitude,  and  tone  of  voice,  peculiar! 
to  itfelf ;  which  would  feem  to  be  the  effect,  jj 
not  of  men  imitating  one  another,  but  of  the  t 
foul  operating  upon  the  body ;  and  which,  i 
when  well  exprefTed  in  a  picture  or  ftatue,  or 
when  it  appears  in  human  behaviour,  is  un-  \\ 
derftood  by  all  mankind,  as  the  external  fign  i 
of  that  paffion  which  it  is  for  the  mofl  part  j 
obferved  to  accompany.     In  this  acceptation,  fl 
natural    language    is    contradiftinguifhed    to  I 
thofe  articulate    voices  to  which  the  name  J 
of  fpeech  has  been  appropriated ;  and  which  a 
are  alfo  univerfal  among  mankind,  though  j 
different  in  different  nations ;  but  derive   all 
their  meaning   from    human   compact    and1 
artifice,   and   are  not  underflood   except  by 
2  thofe  i 
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thofe  who  have  been  inflructed  in  the  ufe 
of  them.  —  But  in  this  inquiry  the  term  Ar<2- 
tural  Language  denotes  that  ufe  of  fpeech,  or 
of  artificial  language,  which  is  fuitable  to 
the  fpeaker  and  to  the  occafion.  "  Proper 
M  words  in  proper  places,"  is  Swift's  defi- 
nition of  a  good  ftyle ;  and  may  with  equal 
propriety,  ferve  for  a  definition  of  that  ftyle, 
or  mode  of  language,  which  is  here  called 
Natural,  in  contradiftinction,  not  to  artificial 
(itfelf  being  artificial)  but  to  unnatural-,  and 
which  it  is  the  poet's  bufinefs  to  imitate.  I 
fay,  to  imitate :  for  as  poets  (for  a  reafon  al- 
ready given)  copy  nature,  not  as  it  is,  but  in 
that  flate  of  perfection,  wherein,  confiftent- 
■ly  with  verifimilitude,  and  with  the  genius  of 
their  work,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  ;  and 
are  therefore  faid  to  imitate  nature,  that  is, 
to  give  a  view  of  nature  fimilar  to,  but  fbme- 
what  different  from  the  reality :  —  Co,  in 
forming  poetical  language,  they  mud  take 
for  their  model  human  fpeech,  not  in  that 
imperfect  ftate  wherein  it  is  ufed  on  the  com- 
mon occafions  of  life,  but  in  that  ftate  of  per- 
fection, whereof,  confiftently  with  verifimili- 
tude, it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fufceptible. 

But,  as  we  cannot  eflimate  the  perfection 
or  imperfection  of  poetical  imagery,  till  we 
know  the  natural  appearance  of  the  thing 
defcribed  ;  fo  neither  can  we  judge  of  this 
perfection  of  human  fpeech,  till  we  have 
formed  fome  idea  of  that  quality  of  language 
which    we    exprefs  by   the    epithet   natural* 

Vol.  1L  P  d  That 
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:  iome  modes  of  language  are  more  na- 
tural than  others,  and  that  one  mode  may 
be  natural  at  one  time  which  at  another 
would  be  unnatural,  mult  be  evident  even  to 
never  itudied  criticiim.  Would 
loft  words,  tor  example,  be  natural  in  the 
mouth  of  a  verv  angrv  man  ?  or  do  even 
:  ie  vulgar  expect  bluitering  expreilions  from 
him  who  melts  with  pity,  or  love,  or  ibr- 
:  Between  groans  and  pain,  tears  and 
grie:  : liter  and  jocularity,  trembling  and 

fear,     the    conn  ration   is  not  more   natural, 
than  fa   .fen  certain  lentiments  of  the  human 
n  modifications   of  human 

language  and  gsod  language  are 
not  the  fame  ;  and  Swift's  definition,  which 
is  equally  applicable  to  both,  will  not  per- 

s  e  found  to  exprefs  adequately  the  cha- 
racbexiHk  ;:  either.  The  quahties  of  good 
lan^.:'.rr  ~re  perlpicuity,  fimplicity,  elegance, 
energy,  and  harmony.     But  language  may 

fefi  all  thefe  quahties,  and  yet  not  be  na- 
tural. Would  the  Anacreontic  or  Ovidian 
iirnr  licity  be  natural  in  the  mouth  of  Achilles 
upbraid:::;:  Agamemnon  with  his  tyranny 
and  injuliice ;  or  of  Lear  defying  the  tem- 
peltuous  elements,  and  imprecating  perdi- 
tion upon  his  daughters  ?  Would  that  per- 
:  niity  which  we  julily  admire  in  Cato's 
ibliioquv  *,  be   accounted  natural  in  Ham-; 

*  I:  —  . :.':  be  ft        ".:•;.    :!:;:;:  ;~J,   Sec. 
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let's  *,  by  thofe  who  know,  that  the  former 
is  fuppofed   to  fpeak  with  the  rationality  of 
a  philofopher,   and  the  latter  with  the  ac- 
tion of  a  young  man  tortured  to  madnefs  with 
fbrrow,    and  love,    difappointment,   and  re- 
venge ?    Would  language   fo  magnificent  as 
that  in  which  the  fublime  Othello   fpeaks  of 
the   pomps  and  honours  of  war,  be  natural 
in   the  mouth  of  the  foft,  the   humble,  the 
broken-hearted  Defdemona  bewailing  her  un- 
happy   fate  ?     Or  would  the  fonorous  har- 
mony of  theDithyrambic  fong,  or  Epic  poem, 
fuit  the  fimplicity  of  fhepherds,  contend. 
in  alternate    verie,    and    praiiing    their    mi- 
ftreiTes,  putting  forth  riddles,  or  making  re- 
marks   upon   the   weather  ?  —  Yet   language 
mult  always  be  fo  far  fimple   as   to  have   no 
fuperfluous    decoration  ;    fo  far  perfpicuous, 
as  to  let  us  fee  clearly  what  is  meant ;  and  fo 
far  elegant,  as   to  give  no  ground  to  fufpect 
the  author  of  ignorance,  or  want  of  t:. 

Good  language  is  determinate  and  ab- 
folute.  We  know  it  where-ever  we  meet  with 
it ;  we  may  learn  to  fpeak  and  write  it  from 
books  alone.  Whether  pronounced  bv  a 
clown  or  a  hero,  a  wile  man  or  an  idiot, 
language  is  (till  good  if  it  be  according  to 
rule.  But  natural  language  is  iomething  not 
abfolute  but  relative  ;  and  can  be  eitimated 
by  thoie  only,   yrho  have  ftudied  m. 

*  To  b:r  or  not  to  be 
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as  books  ;  and  who  attend  to  the  real  or* 
fuppofed  character  of  the  fpeaker,  as  well 
as  to  the  import  of  what  is  fpoken. 

There  are  feveral  particulars  relating  to  the 
fpeaker  which  we  mufl  attend  to,  before  we 
can  judge  whether  his  expreihon  be  natu- 
ral.—  It  is  obvious,  that  his  temper  mufl  be 
taken  into  the  account.  From  the  fiery  and 
pafiionate  we  expect:  one  fort  of  language, 
from  the  calm  and  moderate  another.  That 
impetuofity  which  is  natural  in  Achilles, 
would  in  Sarpedon  or  UlyfTes  be  quite  the 
contrary  ;  as  the  mellifluent  copioufnefs  of 
Neflor  would  ill  become  the  blunt  ruflicity 
of  Ajax.  Thofe  diverfities  of  temper,  which 
make  men  think  differently  on  the  fame  oc- 
cafion,  will  alfo  make  them  fpeak  the  fame 
thoughts  in  a  different  manner.  And  as  the 
temper  of  the  fame  man  is  not  always  uni- 
form, but  is  varioufly  affected  by  youth  and 
old  age,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  temporary 
paffions ;  fo  neither  will  that  flyle  which 
is  mofl  natural  to  him  be  always  uniform, 
but  may  be  energetic  or  languid,  abrupt  or 
equable,  figurative  or  plain,  according  to  the 
paflions  or  fentiments  that  may  happen  to 
predominate  in  his  mind.  And  hence,  to 
judge  whether  his  language  be  natural,  we 
mufl  attend,  not  only  to  the  habitual  temper, 
but  alfo  to  the  prefent  pa[[ions,  and  even  to 
the  age  of  the  fpeaker. — Nor  mould  we  o- 
verlook  his  intellectual  peculiarities.  If  his 
thoughts   be  confufed  or  indiflinct,  his  flyle 

mufl 
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muft  be  immethodical  and  obfcure ;  if  the 
former  be  much  diverfified,  the  latter  will  be 
equally  copious.  —  The  external  circumfiances 
of  the  fpeaker,  his  rank  and  fortune,  his 
education  and  company,  particularly  the  two 
lad,  have  no  little  influence  in  characlerifing 
his  ftyle.  A  clown  and  a  man  of  learning,  a 
pedantic  and  a  polite  fcholar,  a  hufbandman 
and  a  foldier,  a  mechanic  and  a  feaman,  re- 
citing the  fame  narrative,  will,  each  of  them, 
adopt  a  peculiar  mode  of  expreflion,  fuitable 
to  the  ideas  that  occupy  his  mind,  and  to  the 
language  he  has  been  accuflomed  to  fpeak 
and  hear  :  and  if  a  poet,  who  had  occafion 
to  introduce  thefe  characters  in  a  comedy, 
were  to  give  the  fame  uniform  colour  of 
language  to  them  all,  the  ftyle  of  that  co- 
medy, however  elegant,  would  be  unnatural. 
—  Our  language  is  alfo  affected  by  the  very 
thoughts  we  utter.  When  thefe  are  lofty  or 
groveling,  there  is  a  correfpondent  eleva- 
tion or  meannefs  in  the  language.  The  ftyle 
of  a  great  man  is  generally  fimple,  but  fel- 
dom  fails  to  partake  of  the  dignity  and  e- 
nergy  of  his  fentiments.  In  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  corruption  of  literature  was  a 
conlequence  of  the  corruption  of  manners  ; 
and  the  manly  fimplicity  of  the  old  writers 
difappeared,  as  the  nation  became  effeminate 
and  fervile.     Horace  and  Longinus  *  fcruple 

*  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  323 — 332.     Longinus,  fetf:. 
9.44. 
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not  to   afcribe  the  decline  of  eloquence,  irt 
their  days,  to  a  littlenefs  of  mind,  the  effect 
of  avarice  and  luxury.     The  words  of  Lon- 
ginus  are  remarkable.     "  The  truly  eloquent 
*'  (fays  he)  mull:  poffefs  an  exalted  and  noble 
"  mind  ;  for  it  is  not  pomble  for  thofe  who 
"  have  all  their  lives  been  employed  in  fer- 
"  vile  purfuits,  to  produce  any  thing  worthy 
"  of  immortal  renown  or  general  admira- 
"  tion."     In  fact,  our  words  not  only  are 
the   ligns,    but   may   be   considered   as   the 
pictures  of  our  thoughts^     The  fame  glow 
or  faintnefs   of    colouring,    the   fame   con- 
iiftency  or  incoherence,  the  fame  proportions 
of  great  and  little,  the  fame  degrees  of  ele- 
vation, the  fame  light  and  made,  that  dif- 
tinguilh  the  one,  will  be  found   to   charac- 
terife  the  other :  and  from  fuch  a  character 
as  Achilles  or  Othello  we  as  naturally  ex- 
pect  a  bold,  nervous,  and  animated  phrafe- 
ology,  as  a  manly  voice  and  commanding 
gefture.  —  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  add,  that 
ftyle,  in  order  to  be  natural,  muft  be  adapted 
to  the  fex  and  to  the  nation  of  the  fpeaker. 
Thefe  circum fiances  give  a  peculiarity  to  hu- 
man thought,    and  muft  therefore  diverfify 
the   modes   of  human  language.     I  will  not 
fay,  as   fome  have  done,  that  a  lady  is   al- 
ways diftinguifhable  by  her  ftyle  and  hand- 
writing, as  well  as  by  her  voice  and  features  5 
but   I   believe   it   may    be  truly    faid,    that 
female  conversation,    even  when  learned  or 
philofophical,  has,  for  the  moft  part,  an  eafe 

and 
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and  a  delicacy,  which  the  grcatefl  matters 
of  language  would  find  it  difficult  to  imi- 
tate. The  flyle  that  Shakefpeare  has  given  to 
Juliet's  nurfe,  Mrs  Quickly,  Defdemona,  or 
Katharine,  would  not  fuit  any  male  ;  nor 
the  phrafeology  of  Dogberry  or  Petruchio, 
Piftol  or  FalftafF,  any  female  character.  Na- 
tional peculiarities  are  alfo  to  be  attended  to 
by  thofe  who  ftudy  natural  language  in  its 
full  extent.  We  fhould  expect  a  copious  and 
flowery  flyle  from  an  Afiatic  monarch,  and 
a  concife  and  figurative  expreflion  from  an 
American  chief.  A  French  marquis,  and  a 
country-gentleman  of  England,  would  not 
ufe  the  fame  phrafes  on  the  fame  fubject,  even 
though  they  were  fpeaking  the  fame  language 
with  equal  fluency.  And  a  njalet-dc-ckambre 
newly  imported  from  Paris,  or  a  Scotch  foot- 
man who  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Edin- 
burgh, appearing  in  an  Englifh  comedy, 
would  be  cenfured  as  an  unnatural  cha- 
racter, if  the  poet  were  to  make  him  fpeak 
pure  Englifh.        % 

May  we  not  infer,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  "  Language  is  then  according  to 
V  nature,  when  it  is  fuitable  to  the  fuppofed 
"  condition  of  the  fpeaker  ?"  —  meaning  by 
the  word  condition,  not  only  the  outward 
circumflances  of  fortune ,  rank,  employment, 
fexy  age,  and  nation,  but  alfo  the  internal 
temperature  of  the  underfianding  and  pa/Jions, 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  nacure  of  the  thoughts 
that  may  happen  to  occupy  the  mind.     Ho- 
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race  feems  to  have  had  this  in  view,  when 
he  faid,  that  "  if  what  is  fpoken  on  the  ftage 
"  fhall  be  unfuitable  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
"  fpeaker,  both  the  learned  and  unlearned 
"  part  of  the  audience  will  be  fenfible  of  the 
"  impropriety :  —  For  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  poet  to  confider,  whe- 
ther the  perfon  fpeaking  be  a  flave  or  a 
hero;  a  man  of  mature  age,  or  warm 
"  with  the  paflions  of  youth ;  a  lady  of  rank, 
"  or  a  buftling  nurfe ;  a  luxurious  AfTyrian, 
"  ora  cruel  native  of  Colchis  ;  a  mercantile 
traveller,  or  a  ftationary  hufbandman  ; 
an  acute  Argive,  or  a  dull  Beotian  *," 
But  Horace's  remark,  it  may  be  faid,  re- 
fers more  immediately  to  the  flyle  of  the 
drama ;  whereas  we  would  extend  it  to  poe- 
try, and  even  to  compofition,  in  general. 
And  it  may  be  thought,  that  in  thofe  wri- 
tings wherein  the  imitation  of  human  life  is 
lefs  perfect,  as  in  the  Epic  poem,  or  where- 
in the  flyle  is  uniformly  elevated  and  pure, 
as  in  Hiflory  and  Tragedy,  this  rule  of  Ian-  ( 
guage  is  not  attended  to.  In  what  refpecT:, 
for  example,  can  the  flyle  of  Livy  or  Homer 
be  faid  to  be  fuitable  to  the  condition  of 
the  fpeaker  ?  Have  we  not,  in  each  author, 
a  great  variety  of  fpeeches,  afcribed  to  men 
of  different  nations,  ranks,  and  characters; 
who  are  all,  notwithflanding,  made  to  utter 
a  language,   that  is  not  only  grammatical* 

*  Hor.  Ar.  Poet,  verf,  112. 
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but  elegant  and  harmonious  ?  Yet  no  reader 
is  offended ;  and  no  critic  ever  faid,  that 
the  ftyle  of  Homer  or  Livy  is  unnatural. 

The  objection  is  plaufible.  But  a  right 
examination  of  it  will  be  found  not  to  weak- 
en, but  to  confirm  and  illuftrate  the  prefent 
doctrine.  I  fay,  then,  that  language  is  na- 
tural, when  it  is  fuited  to  the  fuppofed  con- 
dition and  circumftances  of  the  fpeaker.  — ; 
Now,  in  hiflory,  the  fpeaker  is  no  other  than 
the  hiflorian  himfelf ;  who  claims  the  privi- 
lege of  telling  his  tale  in  his  own  way;  and 
of  exprefling  the  thoughts  of  other  men, 
where  he  has  occafion  to  record  them,  in  his 
own  language.  All  this  we  muft  allow  to  be 
natural,  if  we  fuppofe  him  to  be  ferious. 
For  every  man,  who  fpeaks  without  affecta- 
tion, has  a  ftyle  and  a  manner  peculiar  to 
i  himfelf.  A  perfon  of  learning  and  elo- 
quence, recapitulating  on  any  folemn  occa- 
fion the  fpeech  of  a  clown,  would  not  be 
thought  in  earnefl  if  he  did  not  exprefs  him- 
felf with  his  wonted  propriety.  It  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps  he  would  find  it  impoffible, 
to  imitate  the  hefitation,  barbarifms,  and 
broad  accent,  of  the  poor  man;  and  if  he 
were  to  do  fo,  he  would  affront  his  audience, 
and,  inflead  of  being  thought  a  natural 
fpeaker,  or  capable  of  conducting  important 
bufmefs,  would  prove  himfelf  a  mere  buf- 
foon. Now  an  hiftorian  is  a  perfon  who  af- 
i  fumes  a  character  of  great  dignity,  and  ad- 
drefles  himfelf  to  a  molt  refpectable  audi- 
Vol.  II.  E  e  ence. 
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ence.  He  undertakes  to  communicate  infor- 
mation,' not  to  his  equals  only  or  inferiors, 
but  to  the  greatefl,  and  mod  learned  men 
upon  earth.  He  wifhes  them  to  liften  to  him, 
and  to  liften  with  pleafure,  to  believe  his) 
teftimony,  and  treafure  up  his  fayings  as 
lefTons  of  wifdom,  to  direct  them  in  the  con- 
duct of  life,  and  in  the  government  of  king- 
doms. In  fo  awful  a  prefence,  and  with 
views  fo  elevated,  what  flyle  is  it  natural 
for  him  to  afliime  ?  A  flyle  uniformly  ferious, 
and  elegant,  clear,  orderly,  and  emphatical, 
fet  off  with  modeft  ornaments  to  render  it 
pleafing,  yet  plain  and  fimple,  and  fuch  as 
becomes  a  man  whofe  chief  concern  it  is  to 
know  and  deliver  the  truth.  The  moralifl 
and  the  preacher  are  in  fimilar  circumflances, 
and  will  naturally  adopt  a  fimilar  flyle  :  only 
a  more  fublime  and  more  pathetic  energy, 
and  language  flill  plainer  than  that  of  the 
hiftorian,  though  not  lefs  pure,  will  with 
reafon  be  expected  from  thofe,  who  pro- 
nounce the  dictates  of  divine  wifdom,  and 
profefs  to  inflruct  the  meanefl,  as  well  as 
the  greatefl  of  mankind,  in  matters  of  ever- 
lafting  importance. 

When  a  man,  for  the  public  amufement, 
afTumes  any  character,  it  is  not  necefTary, 
nor  poflible,  for  him  to  impofe  upon  us  fo 
far  as  to  make  us  believe  him  to  be  the  very 
perfon  he  reprefents  :  but  we  have  a  right  fij 
expect  that  his  behaviour  fhall  not  belie  his: 
pretenfidns  in  any  thing  material.     With  all 

his 
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his  powers  of  incantation,    Garrick  himfelf 
I  will  never  be   able  to  charm  us  into   a  be**- 
*  lief,  that  he  is  really  Macbeth  :    all   that  can 
!  be  done  he  does  ;  he  fpeaks  and  acts  juft  as 
;  if  he  were  that  perfon  :  and  this   is   all   that 
i  the  public  requires  of  him.     Were  he  to  fall 
I  fhort, —  or  rather   (for  we  need  not  fuppofe 
}  what  will  never  happen)  —  were  any  other 
!  tragedian   to  fall  fhort  of  our  expectations, 
I  and  plead,  by  way  of  excufe,  that  truly  he 
I  was  neither  a  king  nor  a  traitor,  neither  an 
I  ambitious  nor  a  valiant  man,  and  therefore 
Sought  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  acting  as  be- 
|  comes  one  ;  we  mould  more  eafily   pardon, 
the   fault,    than   the    apology.  —  Now   it   is 
I  very  true,  that  an  Epic  poet  is  no  more  in- 
j  fpired  than  any   other  writer,  and  perhaps 
I  was  never  ferioufly  believed  to  be  fo.     But  as 
i  he  lays  claim  to  infpiration  ;  and  before  the 
I  whole  world  profefTes  to  difplay  the  mod  in- 
f  terefting  and  mod   marvellous  events,  to  be 
;  particularly     informed    in    regard    to     the 
thoughts   as   well  as  actions  of  men,  and  to 
know  the  affairs  of  in  viable  beings  and  the 
economy  of  unfeen  worlds  ;   we  have  a  right 
to  expect:  from   him  a  language  as  much  ele- 
vated above  that  of  hiftory   and  philofophy, 
as  his  affumed  character  and   pretentions  are 
I  higher  than  thofe  of  the  hiftorian  and  philo- 
fopher.    From  fuch  a  man,  fuppofed  to  be  in- 
j  veiled  with  fuch  a  character,  we  have   in- 
\  deed  a  right  to  require  every  poflible  perfec- 
;  tion  of  human  thought  and  language.     And 
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therefore,  if  he  were  to  introduce  mean  per- 
fons  talking  in  their  own  dialect,  it  would 
be  as  unnatural,  as  if  a  great  orator,  on  the 
moft  folemn  occafion,  were  to  lifp  and 
prattle  like  a  child  ;  or  a  hero  to  addrefs. 
his  victorious  army  in  the  jargon  of  a  gypfy 
or  pickpocket. 

In  the  Epopee,  the  Mufe,  or  rather  the 
Poet,  is  fuppofed  to  fpeak  from  beginning 
to  end  ;  the  incidental  orations  afcribed  tq 
Therfites  or  Neflor,  to  UlyfTes  or  Polypheme, 
to  Afcanius  or  Eneas,  to  Satan  or  Raphael, 
not  being  delivered,  as  in  tragedy,  by  the 
feveral  fpeakers  in  their  own  perfons,  but  re- 
hearfed  by  the  poet  in  the  way  of  narrative, 
Thefe  orations,  therefore,  mufl  not  only  be 
adapted  to  the  characters  of  thofe  to  whom 
they  are  afcribed,  and  to  the  occafion  upon 
which  they  are  fpoken,  but  muft  alfo  par- 
take of  the  fuppofed  dignity  of  the  poet's 
character.  And  if  fo,  they  mufl  be  elevated 
to  the  general  pitch  of  the  compofition  •  even 
though  they  be  faid  to  have  been  uttered  by 
perfons  from  whom,  in  common  life,  ele- 
gance of  flyle  would  not  have  been  expect- 
ed. And  a  certain  degree  of  the  fame  ele-r 
vation  mufl  adhere  to  every  defcription  in  E- 
pic  poetry,  though  the  thing  defcribed  fhould 
be  comparatively  unimportant  :  —  which  is 
no  more  than  we  naturally  look  for,  when  an 
eloquent  man,  in  a  folemn  afTembly,  gives  a 
detail  of  ordinary  events,  or  recapitulates,  in 
liis  own  flyle  and  manner,  the  fentiments  of 

an 
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an  illiterate  peafant.  So  that  in  the  Epic 
poem,  (and  in  all  ferious  poetry,  narrative 
or  didactic,  wherein  the  poet  is  the  fpeaker), 
language,  in  order  to  be  natural,  muft  be 
fuited  to  the  affumed  or  fuppofed  character 
of  the  poet,  as  well  as  to  the  occafion  and 
fubject.  Polyphemus,  in  a  farce  or  comedy, 
might  fpeak  clownifhly  ;  becaufe  he  there 
appears  in  perfon,  and  ruflicity  is  his  cha- 
racter :  but  Homer  and  Virgil,  rehearfmg 
a  fpeech  of  Polyphemus,  would  indeed  de- 
liver thoughts  fuitable  to  his  character  and 
condition,  but  would  exprefs  them  in  their 

own  elegant  and  harmonious   language. 1 

And  hence  we  fee,  how  abfurdly  thofe  cri- 
tics argue,  who  blame  Virgil  for  making 
Eneas  too  poetical  (as  they  are  plcafed  to 
phrafe  it)  in  the  account  he  gives  Dido  of  his 
adventures.  They  might  with  equal  reafon. 
affirm,  that  every  perfon  in  the  Iliad  and 
OdyfTey,  as  well  as  Eneid,  fpeaks  too  poe- 
tically. The  miitake  arifes  from  confound- 
ing Epic  with  Dramatic  compofition,  and 
fuppofing  that  the  heroes  both  of  the  one 
and  of  the  other  fpeak  in  their  own  perfons. 
Whereas,  in  the  firft  the  poet  is  the  only 
fpeaker,  and  in  the  lad  he  never  fpeaks  at 
all  :  nay,  the  firft  is  nothing  more,  from 
beginning  to  end,  but  a  narration,  or  fpeech s 
delivered  by  a  perfon  aifuming,  and  pre- 
tending to  fupport,  the  character  of  an 
infpired  poet.  In  the  ftyle,  therefore,  of  the 
Epopee,    the   poetic    character    muft    every 

where 
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where  predominate,  as  well  as  the  heroic ; 
becaufe  a  fpeech,  in  order  to  appear  natural, 
mult  be  fuited  to  the  fuppofed  character  of 
the  fpeaker,  as  well  as  to  the  things  and  per- 
fons  fpoken  of. 

The  puns  that  Milton  afcribes  to  his  devils, 
on  a  certain  occafion  *,  are  generally  and 
juftly  condemned.  It  has,  however,  been 
urged,  as  an  apology  for  them,  that  they 
are  uttered  by  evil  beings,  who  may  be  fup- 
pofed to  have  loft,  when  they  fell,  all  tafte 
for  elegance,  as  well  as  for  virtue ;  and  that 
the  poet,  on  this  one  occaiion,  might  have 
intended  to  make  them  both  deteftable  as 
devils,  and  defpicable  as  buffoons.  But  this 
plea  cannot  be  admitted.  For  the  fiends  of 
Milton,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  wic- 
kednefs,  retain  an  elevation  of  mind,  with- 
out which  they  could  not  have  appeared  -  in 
an  Epic  poem,  and  which  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  futility  of  a  buffoon  or  witling. 
Granting,  then,  (what  is  not  likely),  that 
the  poet,  in  this  one  inftance,  meant  to 
render  them  contemptible  for  their  low  wit, 
he  muft  yet  be  blamed  for  afligning  them 
a  part  fo  repugnant  to  their  general  character. 
Or,  even  if  he  could  be  vindicated  on  this 
fcore,  he  is  liable  to  cenfure  for  having  put 
fo  paltry  a  part  of  his  narration  in  the  mouth 
of  the  holy  angel  Raphael.  Or,  if  even  for 
this  "we  were  to  pardon  him,  ftill  he  is  in- 

*  Paradife  Loft,  book  6.  verf.  609.  —  627. 

excufeable, 
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excufeable,  for  having  forgotten  the  aiTiimed 
dignity  of  his  own  character  fo  far,  as  to 
retail  thofe  wretched  quibbles ;  which,  whe- 
ther we  fuppofe  them  to  be  uttered  by  an 
angel,  a  devil,  or  an  epic  poet,  are  grofsly 
unnatural,  becaufe  totally  unfuitable  to  the 

condition  and  character  of  the  fpeaker. 

A  mind  pofTefTed  with  great  ideas  does  not 
naturally  attend  to  fuch  as  are  trifling  *; 
and,  while  actuated  by  admiration,  and  other 
important  emotions,  will  not  be  apt  to  turn 
its  view  to  thofe  things  that  provoke  con- 
tempt or  laughter.  Such  we  fuppofe  the 
mind  of  every  fublime  writer  to  be  ;  and 
fuch  in  fact  it  muft  be,  as  long  at  lead  as  he 
employs    himfelf    in    fublime    compofition. 


*  Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  furvey 
The  Nile  or  Ganges  roll  his  wafteful  tide 
Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black 

with  fhade, 
And  continents  of  fand,  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  fcanty  rill, 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  ? 

Pleafures  of  Imagination ,  book  iK 

"  The  meditations,"  fays  a  very  ingenious  writer, 
(fpeaking  of  the  view  from  Mount  Etna),  "  are  ever 
"  elevated  in  proportion  to  the  grandeur  and  fublimity 
<(  of  the  objects  that  furround  us ;  and  here,  where 
iC  you  have  all  nature  to  roufe  your  imagination,  what 
*'  man  can  remain  inactive  ?"  See  the  whole  pafTage  ; 
which,  from  its  fublimity,  one  would  be  tempted  to 
think  had  been  compofed  on  the  fpot  j 

Bry 'don's  Travels,  letter  10. 

Mean 
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Mean  language,  therefore,  or  ludicrous  fen- 
timent,  are  unnatural  in  an  Epic  poem,  for 
this  reaibn,  among  others,  that  they  do  not 
natunally  occur  while  one  is  compofing  it. 
And  hence  Milton's  humorous  defcription  of 
the  limbo  of  Vanity  *,  however  juft  as  an  alle- 
gory, however  poignant  as  a  fatire,  ought 
not  to  have  obtained  a  place  in  Paradife  Loft. 
Such  a  thing  might  fuit  the  volatile  genius  of 
Ariofto  and  his  followers ;  but  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  fober  and  well-principled  dif- 
ciple  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

In  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  perfons  act  and 
fpeak  in  their  own  character,  and  the  au- 
thor never  appears  at  all.  An  elevated  ftyle 
may,  however,  be  natural  in  tragedy,  on 
account  of  the  high  rank  of  the  perfons, 
and  of  the  important  affairs  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  Even  Comedy,  who  takes  her 
characters  from  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  mankind,  may  occafionally  lift  up  her 
voice,  as  Horace  fays  ~j~,  when  fhe  means  to 
give  utterance  to  any  important  emotion,  or 
iiappens  to  introduce  a  perfonage  of  more 
than  ordinary  dignity. But  what  if  per- 
fons of  low  condition  mould  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  Tragedy  ?  And  as  the  great 
muft  have  attendants,  how  can  this  be  guard- 
ed  againfl  ?     And  if   fuch  perfons   appear, 

*  Paradife  Lod,  book  3.  verf.  444. 
f  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  92. 

■2  will 
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will  not  their  language  be  unnatural,  ifrai- 
fed  to  a  level  with  that  of  their  fupcriors  ? 
Or,  would  it  not  give  a   motley  call  to  the 

!  poem,  if  it  were   to  fall  below   that  level  ? 

i  No  doubt,  an  Uniform   colour  of  Ian- 

;  guage,  though  not  efTential  to  Tragi-comedy, 
or  to  the  Hiftoric  drama,  is  indifpenfable  in 
a  regular  tragedy.  But  perfons  of  mean 
rank,  if  the  tragic  poet  find  it  necellary  to 
bring  them  in,  may  ealily  be  fuppofed  to 
have  had  advantages  of  education  to  qua- 
lify them  for  bearing  a  part  in  the  dialogue, 
or   for   any  other  office  in  which    he  may 

think  proper  to  employ  them. Befides, 

language  admits  of  many  degrees  of  eleva- 
tion ;  and  a  particular  turn  of  fancy,  or  tem- 
perature of  the  paflions,  will  fometimes  give 
wonderful  fublimity  to  the  ftyle  even  of  a 
peafant  or  of  a  favage.  So  that  the  ftyle  of 
tragedy,  notwithftanding  its  elevation,  may 
be  as  various  as  the  characters  and  paffion9 
of  men,    and  may  yet   in   each  variety  be 

natural. Moreover,  the  fubjec't,  and  con- 

fequently  the  emotions,  of  tragedy,  are  al- 
ways important  ;  and  important  emotions 
prevailing  in  the  mind  of  a  peafant  will  exalt 
and  invigorate  his  language.  When  the  old 
fhepherd  in  Douglas  exclaims,  "  Blcft  be  the 
■  day  that  made  me  a  poor  man  ;  My  po- 
•  verty  has  laved  my  mafter's  houfe;"  the 
thought   and   the  words,  though  fufriciently 

'  tragical,  have  no  greater  elevation,  than 
Vol.  II.  F  f  we 
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we  mould  expect  from  any  perfon  of  his 
character  and  circumftances.  Simplicity  of 
ftvle,  for  which  none  are  difqualified  by  the 
meannefs  of  their  condition,  often  enforces 
a  fublime  or  pathetic  fentiment  with  the 
happieft  effect. Let  it  be  obferved  fur- 
ther, that  poetical  language  is  an  imitation 
of  real  language  improved  to  a  ftate  of  per- 
fection ;  and  therefore,  that  the  ftyle  of  tra- 
gedy, though  raifed  above  that  of  common 
life,  will  never  offend,  fo  long  as  its  eleva- 
tions are  at  all  coniiftent  with  probability. 
In  fact,  when  the  pamons  are  well  expreffed, 
and  the  characters  well  drawn,  a  tragic  poet 
needs  not  fear,  that  he  fhall  be  found  fault 
with  for  the  elegance  of  his  language  :  tho' 
no  doubt  a  great  mafter  will  always  know 
how  to  proportion  the  degree  of  elegance  to 
the  character  of  the  fpeaker. 

The  dignity  of  a.  Tragic  hero  may  be  fo 
great  as  to  require  an  elevation  of  language 
equal  to  the  pitch  of  Epic  poetry  itfelf.  This 
might  be  exemplified  from  many  of  the 
fpeeches  of  Lear,  Othello,  Hamlet,  and 
Cato,  and  of  Samfon  in  the  Agoniftes.  But, 
in  general,  the  Epic  ftyle  is  to  be  diftin- 
guiihed  from  the  Tragic,  by  a  more  uniform 
elevation,  and  more  elaborate  harmony  :  be- 
caufe  a  poet,  affuming  the  character  of  calm 
infpiration,  and  rather  relating  the  feelings 
of  others,  than  exprerling  his  own,  would 
fpeak  with  more  compofure,  fteadinefs,   and 

art, 
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art,  than  could  reafonably  be  expected  from 
thofe  who  deliver  their  thoughts  according  to 
the  immediate  impulfe  of  palnon. 

The  language  of  Comedy  is  that  of  com- 
mon life  improved  in  point  of  correctnefs ; 
but  not  much  elevated; — both  becaufe  the 
fpeakers  are  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  mankind,  and  alfo  becaufe  the  affairs  they 
are  engaged  in  give  little  fcope  to  thofe  e- 
motions  that  exalt  the  mind,   and  roufe  the 

imagination. As    to   the   ftyle  of  farce, 

which  is  frequently  blended  with  comedy ; 
—  it  is  purpofely  degraded  below  that  of 
common  life ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  ridiculous 
language  of  common  life  made  more  ridicu- 
lous. I  have  already  remarked,  that  Farce  is 
to  Poetry,  what  Caricatura  is  to  Painting  : 
as  in  the  lad  we  look  for  no  beauty  of  at- 
titude or  feature,  fo  neither  in  the  fir  ft  do  we 
expect  elegance  of  diction.  Abfurdity  of 
thought  produces  abfurdity  of  words  and 
behaviour  :  the  true  farcical  character  is 
more  extravagantly  and  more  uniformly  ab- 
furd,  than  the  droll  of  real  life  ;  and  his  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  be  natural,  muft  be  exag- 
gerated accordingly.  Yet  as  nothing  is  e- 
fteemed  in  the  fine  arts,  but  what  difphays 
the  ingenuity  of  the  artitt,  I  fhould  imagine, 
that,  even  in  a  farce,  one  would  not  receive 
much  pleafure  from  mere  incongruitv  of 
words  or  actions;  becaufe  that  may  be  fo 
eafily  invented.  Studied  abfurdity  cannot  be 
F  f  2  enter- 
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entertaining,  unlefs  it  be  in  fome  degree  un- 
common *. 

We  may  therefore  repeat,  and  lay  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  That  "  language  is  natural, 
"  when  it  is  fuited  to  the  fpeaker's  condition, 
"  character,  and  circumftances."  And  as, 
for  the  moft  part,  the  images  and  fentiments 
of  ferious  poetry  are  copied  from  the  images 
and  fentiments,  not  of  real,  but  of  improved, 
nature  f ;  fo  the  language  of  ferious  poetry 
mufl  (as  hinted  already)  be  a  tranfcript,  not 
of  the  real  language  of  nature,  which  is 
often  diffonant  and  rude,  but  of  natural  lan- 
guage improved  as  far  as  may  be  confiftent 
with  probability,  and  with  the  fuppofed 
character  of  the  fpeaker.  If  this  be  not  the 
cafe,  if  the  language  of  poetry  be  fuch  only 
as  we  hear  in  converfation,  or  read  in  hiflory, 
it  will,  inftead  of  delight,  bring  difappoint- 
ment :  becaufe  it  will  fall  fhort  of  what  we 
expect  from  an  art  wdiich  is  recommended 
rather  by  its  pleafurable  qualities,  than  by 
its  intrinlic  utility ;  and  to  which,  in  order  to 
render  it  plealing,  we  grant  higher  privileges, 
than  to  any  other  kind  of  literary  composition, 
or  any  other  mode  of  human  language. 

The  next  inquiry  mufl  therefore  be,  "How 
<;  is  the  language  of  nature  to  be  improved  ?" 
or  rather,   "  What  are   thofe  improvements 


*  EiTay  on  Laughter,  chap.  3. 
.,     j-  See  above,  part  1,  chap.  3.  4.  5. 
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1  that  peculiarly  belong  to  the  language  of 
poetry  " 


SECT.      II. 

Natural    language    is    improved    in    poetry    by 
the  ufe  of  Poetical  words. 


/^vNE   mode  of  improvement   peculiar  to 
^^  poetical  diction  refults   from  the  ufe   of 
;  thofe  words,    and    phrafes,    which,    becaufe 
j  they  rarely  occur  in  profe,   and  frequently  in 
i  verfe,  are  by  the  grammarian  and  lexicogra- 
|  pher  termed  Poetical.    In  thefe  fome  languages 
I  abound  more  than  others  :    but  no  language 
■  I    am   acquainted  with  is  altogether  without 
*  them ;    and  perhaps  no  language  can  be  fo, 
:  in  which   any   number  of  good   poems  have 
been   written.     For  poetry   is   better  remem- 
bered than  profe,  efpecially   by   poetical   au- 
thors ;    who  will  always   be  apt   to   imitate 
the  phrafeology  of  thofe  they  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to   read   and  admire  :    and    thus, 
in  the  works  of  poets,  down  through   fuc- 
=  ceffive  generations,  certain  phrafes  may  have 
been    conveyed,    which,     though    originally 
perhaps   in  common  ufe,  are   now   confined 
to  poetical    compofition.      Profe-writers    are 
not  fo  apt  to  imitate  one  another,  at  leaft  in 
words  and  phrafes ;  both  becaufe  they  do  not 

fo 
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fo  well  remember  one  another's  phrafeology, 
and  alfo  becaufe  their  language  is  lefs  artifi- 
cial, and  muft  not,  if  they  would  make  it 
eafy  and  flowing,  (without  which  it  cannot 
be  elegant),  depart  efTentially  from  the  flyle 
of  correct  converfation.  Poets  too,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  difficulty  of  their  num- 
bers, have,  both  in  the  choice  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  words,  a  better  claim  to  in- 
dulgence, and  ftand  more  in  need  of  a  dis- 
cretionary power. 

The  language  of  Homer  differs  materially 
from  what  was  written  and  fpoken  in  Greece 
in  the  days  of  Socrates.    It  differs  in  the  mode 
of  inflection,  it  differs  in  the  fyntax,  it  dif- 
fers even  in  the  words;  fo  that  one  might 
read  Homer  with   eafe,  who  could  not  read 
Xenophon  ;    or   Xenophon,    without   Being 
able  to  read  Homer.    Yet  I   cannot  believe, 
that   Homer,  or  the   firft  Greek   poet   who 
wrote  in  his  flyle,    would  make  choice  of  a 
dialect  quite  different  from  what  was   intel- 
ligible in   his   own  time ;    for  poets  have  in 
all  ages  written  with  a  view  to  be  read,  and 
to  be  read  with  pleafure  ;  which  they  could 
not  be,  if  their  diction  were  hard  to  be  un- 
derftood.     It  is  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  language  of  Homer  is  according  to 
fome    ancient    dialect,    which,    though    not 
perhaps  in  familiar  ufe  among  the  Greeks  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  was  however  intelligible. 
From  the  Homeric  to  the  Socratic  age,  a  pe- 
riod had  elapfed  of  no   lefs  than  four  hun- 
dred 
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dred  years ;  during  which  the  ftyle  both  of 
difcourfe  and  of  writing  mud  have  under- 
gone great  alterations.  Yet  the  Iliad  con- 
tinued the  flandard  of  heroic  poetry,  and 
was  confidered  as  the  very  perfection  of 
poetical  language ;  not  with  (landing  that  fome 
words  in  it  were  become  fo  antiquated,  or 
fo  ambiguous,  that  Ariftotle  himfelf  feems 
to  have  been  fomewhat  doubtful  in  regard  to 
their  meaning  *.  And  if  Chaucer's  merit 
as  a  poet  had  been  as  great  as  Homer's,  and 
the  Englifh  tongue  under  Edward  the  Third, 
as  perfect  as  the  Greek  was  in  the  fecond  cen- 
tury after  the  Trojan  war,  the  ftyle  of  Chau- 
cer would  probably  have  been  our  model  for 
poetical  diction  at  this  day ;  even  as  Pe- 
trarcha,  his  contemporary,  is  ftill  imitated 
by  the  beft  poets  of  Italy. 

I  have  fomewhere  read,  that  the  rudenefs 
of  the  ftyle  of  Ennius  was  imputed  by  the  old 
critics  to  his  having  copied  too  clofely  the 
dialect  of  common  life.  But  this,  I  prelum e, 
muft  be  a  miftake.  Eor,  if  we  compare  the 
fragments  of  that  author  with  the  comedies 
of  Plautus,  who  nourished  in  the  lame  age, 
and  whofe  language  was  certainly  copied  from 
that  of  common  life,  we  mall  be  ftruck  with 
an  air  of  antiquity  in  the  former,  that  is 
not  m  the  latter.  Ennius,  no  doubt,  like 
molt  other  fublime  poets,  affected  fomething 
of  the  antique  in  his  exprefhon  :    and  many 

*  Ariftot.  Poet.  cap.  25. 

Of 
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of  his  words  and  phrafes,  not  adopted  by 
any  profe-writer  now  extant,  are  to  be  found 
in  Lucretius  and  Virgil,  and  were  by  them 
transmitted  to  fucceeding  poets.  Thefe  form 
part  of  the  Roman  poetical  dialect ;  which 
appears  from  the  writings  of  Virgil,  where 
we  have  it  in  perfection,  to  have  been  very 
copious.  The  ilyle  of  this  charming  poet  is 
indeed  fo  different  from  profe,  and  is  al- 
together fo  peculiar,  that  it  is  perhaps  im- 
poilible  to  analyfe  it  on  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  Latin  grammar.  And  yet  no  author 
can  be  more  perfpicuous  or  more  expremve  ; 
notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  Grecifm 
in  his  fyntax,  and  his  love  of  old  words, 
which  he,  in  the  judgement  of  Quintilian, 
knew  better  than  any  other  man  how  to  im- 
prove into  decoration  *. 

The  poetical  dialect  of  modern  Italy  is  fo 
different  from  the  profaic,  that  I  have  known 
perfons  who  read  the  hiftorians,  and  even 
fpoke  with  tolerable  fluency  the  language  of 
that  country,  but  could  not  eafily  conftrue 
a  page  of  Petrarcha  or  TafTo.  Yet  it  is  not 
probable,  that  Petrarcha,  whole  works  are  a 
Standard  of  the  Italian  poetical  diction  f , 
made  any  material  innovations  in  his  native 
tongue;  I  rather  believe,  that  he  wrote  it 
nearly  as  it  was  fpoken  in  his  time,  that  is, 

*  Quintil.  Inftit.  viii.  3.  §  3. 

f  Vicende  della  literatura  del  Denina,  cap.  4. 

2  m 
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in   the  fourteenth  century  ;    omitting  only 

.  harm  combinations,  and  taking  that  liberty 
which  Homer  probably,  and  Virgil  certainly, 

j  took  before  him,  of  reviving  fuch  old,  but 
not  obfolete  expreflions,  as  feemed  peculiar- 
ly fignificant  and  melodious  ;  and  pplifhing 
his  ftyle  to  that  degree  of  elegance  which 
human  fpeech,  without  becoming  unnatural, 
may  admit  of,  and  which  the  genius  of  poe- 
try, as  an  art  fubfervient  to  pleafure,  may 
be  thought  to  require. 

The  French  poetry  in  general  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  profe  rather  by  the  rhime  and 
the  meafure,  than  by  any  old  or  uncom- 
mon phrafeology.  Yet  the  French,  on  cer- 
tain fubjects,  imitate  the  ftyle  of  their  old 
poets,  of  Marot  in  particular  ;  and  may  there- 

I  fore  be  faid  to  have  fomething  of  a  poetical 
dialect,    tho'  far  lefs  extenfive  than  the  Ita- 

I  lian,  or  even  than  the  Englifh.  And  it  may, 
I  think,  be  prefumed,  that  in  future  ages 
they  will  have  more  of  this  dialect  than  they 
have  at  prefent.  This  I  would  infer  from 
the  very  uncommon  merit  of  fome  of  their 
late  poets,  particularly  Boileau  and  La  Fon- 
taine, who,  in  their  refpective  departments, 
will  continue  to  be  imitated,  when  the  pre- 
fent modes  of  French  profe  are  greatly  chan- 
ged :  an  event  that,  for  all  the  pains  they 
take  to  preferve  their  language,  mult  ine- 
vitably happen,  and  whereof  there  are  not 
wanting  fome  prefages  already. 

The  Englifh  poetical  dialect  is  not  cha- 
Yol.  II.  G  g  racterifed 
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raclerifed  by  any  peculiarities  of  inflection^ 
nor  by  any  great  latitude  in  the  ufe  of  foreign 
idioms.  More  copious  it  is,  however,  than 
one  would  at  firfi  imagine.  I  know  of  no 
author  who  has  confidered  it  in  the  way  of 

detail  *. What   follows   is   but    a    very 

fhort  fpecimen. 

r.    A   few  Greek   and   Latin   idioms    are 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  f  have  had  the  pleafure 
to  read  the  following  judicious  remarks  on  this  fubjecT:. 
ft  The  language  of  the  age  is  never  the  language  of 
*'  poetry,  except  among  the  French,  whofe  verie,  where 
Ci  the  fentiment  or  image  does  not  fupport  it,  differs  in- 
*'  nothing  from  profe.  Our  poetry,,  on  the  contrary, 
*c  has  a  language  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  to  which  almoft  every 
"  one  that  has  written  has  added  fomething,  by  enrich-" 
"  ing  it  with  foreign  idioms  and  derivatives;  nay,  fome--' 
*(  times  words  of  their  own  compofition  or  invention. 
"  Shakefpeare  and  Milton  have  been  great  creators  this 
fi!  way  j  and  no  one  more  licencious  than  Pope  or  Dry- 
"  den,  who  perpetually  borrow  expreffions  from  the 
"  former.  Let  me  give  you  fome  inftances  from  Dryden,- 
"  whom  every  body  reckons  a  great  mailer  of  our  poe- 
"  tical  tongue.  Full  of  mufeful  mopings  —  unlike  the 
"  trim  of  love  —  a  pleafant  beverage  —  a  roundelay  of 
u  love  —  ftood  iilent  in  his  mood  —  with  knots  and 
*'  knares  deformed  —  his  ireful  mood  - — in  proud  array 
Si  —  his  boon  was  granted  —  and  difarray  and  fhamefui 
*{  rout  —  wayward  but  wife  — furbifhed  for  the  field  —  , 
"  dodder 'd  oaks  —  difjerited  — fmoiddering  flames  —  retch" 
"  lefs  of  laws  —  crones  old  and  ugly  —  the  beldam  at  his 
**  fide  —  the  grandam  —  bag  —  villanize  his  father's  fame* 
*'  — — But  they  are  infinite  :  and  our  language  not  be- 
"  ing  a  fettled  thing,  (like  the  French),  has  an  un- 
s'  doubted  right  to  words  of  an  hundred  years  old,  pro- 
**"  vidcd  antiquity  have  not  rendered  them  unintelligible."' 
Mr  Cray's  Letters,  fe&.  3.  letter  4. 

common 
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common  in  Englifli  poetry,  which  are  fel- 
dom   or   never    to    be    met   with   in   profe. 

Quenched    of    hope.      Shakefpeare. 

Shorn  oe   his  beams.     Milton. Crea- 
ted   thing    NOR     VALUED    HE     NOR     SHUn'd. 

Milton. '7Vj-    thus  tve  not,    while   who 

sow   it    starve.      Pope. This  day   be 

BREAD     AND     PEACE     MY     LOT.       Pope. 

Into    what    pit     thou     see'st    From 

WHAT    HEIGHT    FALLEN.        Milton. He 

deceived  The  mot her  of  mankind,  what   time 
his  pride  Had    cast    him  out  of  heaven. 

Milton. Some  of  thefe,    with  others    to 

be  found  in  Mikon,  feem  to  have  been  a- 
j  d  opted  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  which  in  the 
poetical  tongue  is  indifpenfable.  For  the 
lame  reafon,  perhaps,  the  articles  a  and  the 
are  fometimes  omitted  by  our  poets,  though 
lefs  frequently  in  ferious  than  burlefque  com- 
pofition  % In  Englifh,  the  adjective  ge- 
nerally goes  before  the  fubftantive,  the  no- 


*  In  the  Greek  poetry,  the  omiffion  of  the  article  is 
more  frequent  than  the  ufe  of  it.  The  very  learned  and 
ingenious  author  of  A  Treatise  On  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  Language,  fuppofes,  that  in  the  time  of  Homer,  who 
eftablifhed  their  poetical  language,  the  article  was  little 
ufed  by  the  Greeks  :  and  this  fuppofition  appears  highly 
probable,  when  we  coniider,  that  in  the  Latin,  which  was 
derived  from  the  Pelafgic  tongue,  (a  very  ancient  dialeft 
of  Greek),  there  is  no  article.  Yet,  though  the  article 
had  been  in  ufe  in  Homer's  age,  I  imagine,  that  he,  and 
every  other  Greek  poet  who  wrote  hexameters,  would 
Jiave  often  found  it  ncccjjary  to  leave  it  out. 

G  g  2  urinative 
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initiative  before  the  verb,  and  the  active  verb 
before  (what  we  call)  the  accufative.  Ex- 
ceptions, however,  to  this  rule,  are  not  un- 
common even  in  profe.  But  in  poetry  they 
are  more  frequent.  Their  homely  joys,  and 
destiny  obscure.  Noiv  fades  the  glim- 
mering land/cape  on  the  fight ;  and  all  the  air 
a  folemn  fillnefs  holds.  In  general,  that  ver- 
ification may  be  lefs  difficult,  and  the  ca- 
dence more  uniformly  pleafing  ;  and  fome- 
times,  too,  in  order  to  give  energy  to  expref- 
flon,  or  vivacity  to  an  image,  —  the  Englilh 
poet  is  permitted  to  take  much  greater  li- 
berties, than  the  profe-writer,  in  arranging 
his  words,  and  modulating  his  lines  and  pe- 
riods. Examples  may  be  feen  in  every  page 
of  Paradife  Loft. 

2.  Some  of  our  poetical  words  take  an  ad- 
ditional fyllable,  that  they  may  fuit  the  verfe 
the  better;  as,  difpart,  difain,  difport,  af- 
fright, enchain,  for  part,  flain,  fport,  fright, 
chain.  Others  feem  to  be  nothing  elfe  than 
common  words  made  fhorter,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  verufler.  Such  are  auxiliar, 
fublunar,  trump,  vale,  part,  clime,  fubmifs,  fro" 
lie,  plain,  drear,  dread,  helm,  morn,  mead,  eve 
and  even,  gan,  illume  and  illumine,  ope,  hoar, 
bide,  fwage,  fcape ;  for  auxiliary,  fublunary, 
trumpet,  valley,  depart,  climate,  fubmifhve, 
frolicfome,  complain,  dreary,  dreadful,  hel- 
met, morning,  meadow,  evening,  began  or 
began    to,    illuminate,    open,    hoary,    abide, 

afluage?    efcape. Of  fome  of  thefe  the 

ihort 
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fhort  form  is  the  more  ancient.  In  Scot- 
land, eveny  morn,  bide,  jwage,  are  ftill  in 
vulgar  ufe ;  but  morn,  except  when  contra- 
diftinguifhed  to  even,  is  fynonymous,  not 
;  with   morning,    (as   in   the    Englifh    poetical 

dialecl),    but    with    morrow. The  Latin 

:  poets,  in  a  way  fomewhat  fimilar,  and  per- 
•  haps  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  fhortened  funda- 
!  mentum,    tutamentum,    munimentum,    &c.    into 
fundamen,  tutamen,  munimen  *; 

3.  Of  the  following  words,  which  are  now 
almoft  peculiar  to  poetry,  the  greater  part 
are  ancient,  and  were  once  no  doubt  in  com- 
mon ufe  in  England,  as  many  of  them  ftill 
are  in  Scotland.  Afield,  amain,  annoy  (a  noun), 
anon,  aye  (ever),  behefi,  blithe,  brand  (fword), 
bridal,  carol,  dame  (lady),  featly,  fell  (an  ad- 
jective), gaude,  gore,  hoft  (army),  lambkin,  late 
(of  late),  lay  (poem),  lea,  glade,  gleam,  hurt \ 
lore,  meed,  orifons,  plod  (to  travel  laborioufly), 
ringlet,  rue  (a  verb),  ruth,  ruthlefs,  fojourn  (a 
noun),  finite,  fpeed  (an  active  verb),  fave 
(except),  Jpray  (twig),  Jleed,  Jlrain  (fong), 
Jlrand,  fwain,  thrall,  thrill,  trail  (a  verb), 
troll,  wail,  welter,  warble,  wayward,  w$o9 
the  while  (in  the  mean  time),  yon,  of  yore. 

*  Quod  poetos  alligati  ad  certam  pedum  necefii- 

tatem,  non  Temper  propriis  uti  poffint,  fed  depulfi  a  redta 
via  neceffario  ad  eloquendi  qusedam  diverticula  confu- 
giant;  nee  mutare  qusedam  modo  verba,  fed  extendere, 
QQrripere)  convertere,  dividere,  cogantur. 

Hhrintilian. 

4.  Thefe 
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4.  Thefe  that  follow  are  alfo  poetical  ; 
but,  fo  far  as  I  know,  were  never  in  com- 
mon ufe.  Appal,  arrowy,  attune,  battailous, 
breezy,  car  (chariot),  cl-arion,  cates,  courfer, 
darkling,  flicker,  floweret,  emblaze,  gairiflo, 
circlet,  bnpearl,  nightly,  noifelefs,  pinion  (wing), 

Jhadowy,  Jlumberous,  flreamy,  troublous,  wilder 
(a  verb),  Jhrill  (a  verb),  Jhaok  (ihaken),  mad- 
ding, viewlefs.  —  I  fufpect  too,  that  the  fol- 
lowing, derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
are  peculiar  to  poetry.  Clang,  clangor,  choral, 
bland,  boreal,  dire,  enfanguhied,  ire,  ireful,  lave 
(to  wafh),  nymph  (lady,  girl),  orient,  panoply, 
■philomel,  infuriate,  jocund,  radiant,  rapt,  re- 
dolent, refulgent,  verdant,  vernal,  zypher,  zone 
(girdle),  fyhan,  fuffufe. 

5.  In  mod  languages,  the  rapidity  of  pro^ 
nunciation  abbreviates  fome  of  the  common- 
eft  words,  or  even  joins  two,  or  perhaps 
more,  of  them,  into  one  ;  and  fome  of  thefe 
abbreviated  forms  find  admimon  into  wri- 
ting. The  Englim  language  was  quite  dis- 
figured by  them  in  the  end  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury ;  but  Swift,  by  his  fatire  and  example, 
brought  them  into  difrepute  :  and,  though 
fome  of  them  be  retained  in  conversation, 
as  don't,  fiant,  cant,  they  are  now  avoided 
in  folemn  ftyle  ;  and  by  elegant  writers  in 
general,  except  where  the  colloquial  dialect 
is  imitated,  as  in  comedy.  'Tis  and  'twas, 
fince  the  time  of  Shaftefoury,  feem  to  have 
been  daily  lofing  credit,  at  lead  in  profe ; 
b.ut  dill  have  a  place  in  poetry  5  perhaps  be- 

caufe- 
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caufe  they  contribute  to  concifenefs.  ^Tivas 
on  a  lofty  vafe's  fide.  Gray.  9TU  true,  'tis 
certain,  wan  though  dead  retains  part  of  him- 
felf  Pope.  In  verfe  too,  aver  may  be 
fhortened  into  o'er,  (which  is  the  Scotch, 
and  probably  was  the  old  EnglHh,  pronun- 
ciation), ever  into  e'er,  and  never  into  ne'er ; 
and  from  the  and  to,  when  they  go  before 
a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  the  final  let- 
ter is  fometimes  cut  off.  O'er  hills,  oer  dales, 
oer  crags,  o'er  rocks  they  go.  Pope.  Where- 
eerjloe  turns,  the  Graces  homage  pay.  And  all 
that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave.  Rich 
with  the  f poils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll.  Gray. 
T' alarm  th'  eternal  midnight  of  the  grave.  . 

Thefe  abbreviations  are  now  peculiar  to  the 
poetical  tongue,  but  not  neceflary  to  it. 
They  fometimes  promote  brevity,  and  render 
verfification  lefs  difficult. 

6.  Thofe  words  which  are  commonly  call- 
ed compound  epithets,  as  rofy finger  d,  rofy-bo- 
\  fom'd,  many -twinkling,  many -founding,  mofs- 
grozun,  bright-eyed,  Jiraw-built,  fpirit-ftirring , 
mcenfe-breathing,  heaven- taught,  love-whf- 
pering,  lute-re/bunding,  are  alio  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  part  of  our  poetical  dialect.  It  is  true 
we  have  compounded  adjectives  in  familiar 
ufe,  as  high-feafoned,  well-natured,  ill-bred \ 
and  innumerable  others.  But  I  fpeak  of  thofe 
that  are  lefs  common,  that  feldom  occur  ex- 
cept in  poetry,  and  of  which  in  profe  the 
ufe  would  appear  affected.  And  that  they 
fometimes  promote  brevity  and  vivacity  of 

expreilion, 
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expreffioiij  cannot  be  denied.  But,  as  they 
give,  when  too  frequent,  a  ftiff  and  finical 
air  to  a  performance  ;  as  they  are  not  always 
explicit  in  the  fenfe,  nor  agreeable  in  the 
found  ;  as  they  are  apt  to  produce  a  confu- 
fion,  or  too  great  a  multiplicity  of  images  ; 
as  they  tend  to  disfigure  the  language,  and 
furnifh  a  pretext  for  endlefs  innovation ;  I 
would  have  them  ufed  fparingly  ;  and  thofe 
only  ufed,  which  the  practice  of  popular  au- 
thors has  rendered  familiar  to  the  ear,  and 
which  are  in  themfelves  peculiarly  emphati- 
cal  and  harmonious.  For  I  cannot  think, 
with  Dacier  and  Sanadon,  that  this  well- 
known  verfe  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 

Dixeris  egregie,  notum  fi  callida  verbum 
Reddiderit  jun&ura  novum ■ — 

gives  any  warrant,  even  to  a  Latin  poet,  for 
the  formation  of  thefe  compound  words; 
which,  if  I  miflake  not,  were  more  fafhion- 
able  in  the  days  of  Ennius,  than  of  Horace 
and  Virgil  *. 

7.  In 


*  The  critics  are  divided  about  the  meaning  of  this 
paffage.  Horace  is  fpeaking  of  new  words  ;  which  he 
allows  to  be  fometimes  necefTary  ;  but  which,  he  fays, 
ought  to  he  fparingly  and  cautioufly  introduced ;  In  verbis 
etiam  tenuis  cautufque  ferendis  ;  and  then  fubjoins  the 
words  quoted  in  the  text,  Dixeris  egregie,  &c. 

1 .  Some  think,  that  this  callida  juntlura  refers  to  the 

formation  of  compound  epithets,  as  velivolus,  faxifragus, 

1  iolivagus, 
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7.  In   the   transformation   of  nouns    into 
verbs  and  participles,  our  poetical  dialect  ad- 
mits 

■1 

folivagus,  &c. ;  and  that  tlie  import  of  the  precept  is  this  : 
u  Rather  than  by  bringing^  in  a  word  altogether  new, 
"  even  when  a  new  word  is  neceffary,  you  fhould  ex- 
"  prefs  yourfelf  by  two  known  words  artfully  joined  to- 
"  gether  into  one,  fo  as  to  afflime  a  new  appearance, 
"  and  to  admit  a  new  though  analogical  figniikation." 
This  might  no  doubt  be  done  with  propriety  in  fome 
cafes.  But  I  cannot  think,  that  Horace  is  here  fpeak- 
ing  of  compound  words.  —  For,  firft,  this  fort  of  words 
were  much  more  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  than 
of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  as  Quintilian  fomewhere  insinuates, 
and  every  body  knows  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  thefe 
languages.  —  Secondly,  we  find  in  fact,  that  thefe  words 
are  lefs  frequent  in  Horace  and  Virgil,  than  in  the  older 
poets  j  whence  we  may  infer,  that  they  became  lefs  fa- 
shionable as  the  Latin  tongue  advanced  nearer  to  per- 
fection.—  Thirdly,  Virgil  is  known  to  have  introduced 
three  or  four  new  words  from  the  Greek,  Lychni,  Spelaa% 
Thyas,  Sec.  5  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  either  Virgil 
or  Horace  ever  fabricated  one  of  thefe  compound  words  ; 
and  it  is  not  probable,  that  Horace  would  recommend 
a  practice,  which  neither  himfelf  nor  Virgil  had  ever 
warranted  by  his  example. — Fourthly,  our  author,  in 
his  illuflrations  upon  the  precept  in  queftion,  affirms, 
that  new  words  will  more  eafily  obtain  currency  if  taken 
from  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and  Virgil,  if  we  may  judge 
of  his  opinions  by  his  practice,  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  fame  mind.  And  there  was  good  reafon  for  it.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  are  kindred  languages  ;  and  as  the  for- 
l  mer  was  much  Studied  at  Rome,  there  was  no  riik  of 
introducing  any  obfeurity  into  the  Roman  language  by 
the  introduction  of  a  Greek  word.  —  Laftly,  it  maybe 
doubted,  whether  jnnftura,  though  it  often  denotes  the 
compolition  of  words  in  a  fentence  or  claufe  (Quin- 
til.  ix.  4.),  and  fometimes  arrangement  or  compolition 
in  general  (Hor.  Ar.  Poet,  verfe  242.) — is  ever  ufed 
Vol.  II.  H  h  xo 
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mits  of  greater  latitude  than  profe.     Hymn, 
pillow,  curtain,  ftory,   pillar,   picture,   peal, 

furge, 


to  exprefs  the  union  of  fyllables  in  a  word,  or  of  fimple 
words  in  a  compound  epithet. 

2.  Other  interpreters  fuppofe,  that  this  callida  junffu- 
ra  refers  to  the  arrangement  of  words  in  the  fentence, 
and  that  the  precept  amounts  to  this  :  <c  When  a  new 
f(  expreffion  is  neceflary,  you  will  acquit  yourfelf  well, 
"  if  by  means  of  an  artful  arrangement  you  can  to  a 
"  known  word  give  a  new  fignification."  But  one 
would  think,  that  the-  obfervance  of  this  precept  muft 
tend  to  the  utter  confufion  of  language.  To  give  new- 
fignifications  to  words  in  prefent  ufe,.  muft  increafe  the 
ambiguity  of  language  ;  which  in  every  tongue  is  greater 
than  it  ought  to  be,  and  which  would  feem  to  be  more 
detrimental  to  eloquence  and  even  to  literature,  than  the 
introduction  of  manv  new  words  of  definite  meaning. 
Thole  who  favour  this  interpretation  give  comce  fyharum 
for  folia,  as  a  phrafe  to  exemplify  the  precept.  But  the 
foliage  of  a  tree  is  not  a  new  idea,  nor  could  there  be 
any  need  of  a  new  word  or  new  phrafe  to  exprefs  it : 
though  a  poet,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  his  verfe,  or. 
on  fome  other  account,  might  chafe  to  exprefs  it  by  a 
figure,  rather  than  by  its  proper  name.  Comce  fyharum 
for  folia,  is  neither  lefs  nor  more  than  a  metaphor,  or, 
if  you  pleafe,  a  catachrefis  ;  but  Horace,  is  fpeaking,  not 
of  figurative  language,  but  of  new  words.  —  Both  thefe 
interpretations  fuppofe,  that  the  words  of  our  poet  are 
to  be  conilrued  according  to  this  order  :  Dixeris  egregie, 
fi  callida  jundhiva  reddidefit  notum  verbum  novum. 

3.  The  heft  of  all  our  poet's  interpreters,  the  learned 
Dr  Hurd,  conftrues  the  pafiage  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  explains  it  thus  :  "  lnftead  of  framing  new  words, 
'.'  I  recommend,  to  you  any  kind  of  artful  management, 
"  by  which  you  may  be  able  to  give  a  new  air  and  call 
"  to  old  ones."  A'.d  this  explication  he  illuftrates  moft 
ingenioufly  bj  a  variety  of  examples,  that  throw  great 
light  on  the  ]  abject  of  poetical  diSion.  See  his  notes 
tin  the  Ar$  Poi'tica. 

I 
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furge,  cavern,  honey,  career,  cincture,  bo- 
|  fom,  fphere,  are  common  nouns;  but,  to 
j  hymn,  to  pillow,  curtained,  pillared,  piciured, 
1  pealing,  /urging,  cavern  d,  honied,  careering , 
\  cinciured,  bofomed,  Jphered,  would  appear  af- 
1  fected  in  profe,  though  in  verfe  they  are 
warranted  by  the  very  belt  authority. 

Some  late  poets,  particularly  the  imitators 
of  Spenfer,  have  introduced  a  great  variety 
of  uncommon  words,  as  certes,  eftfoons,  ne, 
whilom,  tranfmew,  moil,  fone,  lofel,  albe, 
hight,  dight,  pight,    thews,   couthful,  aflbt, 


I  fhould  ill  confult  my  own  credit,  if  I  were  to  op- 
pofe  my  judgement  to  that  of  this  able  critic  and  ex- 
cellent author.  Yet  I  would  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  to  me 
the  poet  feems,  through  this  whole  paffage,  from  verf.  46. 
to  verf.  72.  to  be  fpeaking  of  the.  formation  of  new  words  j. 
a  practice  whereof  he  allows  the  danger,  but  proves  the 
neceflity.  And  I  find  I  cannot  divert  myfelf  of  an  old 
prejudice  in  favour  of  another  interpretation,  which  is 
more  obvious  and  hmple,  and  which  I  considered  as  the 
beft,  long  before  I  knew  it  was  authorifed  by  that  judi- 
cious annotator  Joannes  Bond,  and  by  Dryden  in  his 
notes  upon  the  Eneid,  as  well  as  by  the  Abbe  Batteux 
in  his  commentary  on  Horace's  art  of  poetry.  «*  New 
"  words  (fays  the  poet)  are  to  be  cautioufly  and  fparingly 
,{  introduced  •,  but,  when  neceffary,  an  author  will  do 
"  well  to  give  them  fuch  a  polition  in  the  feme  nee,  as 
"  that   the  reader  lhall  be  at   no    lofs    to  difcover   their- 

• ct  meaning."  For  1  would  conftrue  the  paff.ige  thus,. 
Dixeris  egregie,  fi  callida  junctura  reddiderit  /207:11m  ver- 
bam  notum.  But  why,  it  may  be  f.iid,  did  not  Horace, 
if  this  was  really  his  meaning,  put  novum  in  the  firftf 
line,  and  notum  in  the  fecond  ?    The  anfwer  is  eafy.     His. 

:  yerfe  would  not    admit  that  order  :     for  the  fir  It  iyllable. 

■  qf  novum  is  Ihort,  and  the  firft  fyllable  of  notum  lung. 

H  h  2  muchei, 
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muchel,  wend  arrear,  &c.  Thefe  were  once 
poetical  words,  no  doubt ;  but  they  are  now 
obfolete,  and  to  many  readers  unintelligible. 
No  man  of  the  prefent  age,  however  conver- 
fant  in  this  dialect,  would  naturally  exprefs 
himfelf  in  it  on  any  interefting  emergence ; 
or,  fuppofing  this  natural  to  the  antiquarian, 
it  would  never  appear  fo  to  the  common 
hearer  or  reader.  A  mixture  of  thefe  words, 
therefore,  mult  ruin  the  pathos  of  modern 
language ;  and  as  they  are  not  familiar  to 
our  ear,  and  plainly  appear  to  be  fought  af- 
ter and  affected,  will  generally  give  a  {tiff-- 
nefs  to  modern  verification.  Yet  in  fubjects 
approaching  to  the  ludicrous  they  may  have 
a  good  effect ;  as  in  the  Schoolmiftrefs  of  Shen- 
ftone,  Parnel's  Fairy-tale,  Thomson's  Cattle 
of  Indolence,  and  Pope's  lines  in  the  Dun- 
ciad  upon  Wormius.  But  this  effect  will 
be  moft  pleafing  to  thofe  who  have  leaft  oc- 
cafion  to  recur  to  the  gloffary. 

But  why,  it  may  be  afked,  fhould  thefe 
old  words  be  more  pathetic  and  pleafing  in 
Spenfer,  than  in  his  imitators  ?  I  anfwer, 
Becaufe  in  him  they  feem,  or  we  believe  them 
to  be,  natural ;  in  them  we  are  fure  that  they 
are  affected.  In  him  there  is  an  eafe  and  u- 
niformity  of  expreflion,  that  fhows  he  wrote 
a  language  not  materially  different  from  what 
was  written  by  all  the  ferious  poets  of  his 
time  ;  whereas  the  mixed  dialect  of  thefe  i- 
mitators  is  plainly  artificial,  and  fuch  as 
would  make  any  man  ridiculous,  if  he  were 

now 
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i  now  to  adopt  it  in  converfation.      A  long 
1  beard  may  give   dignity   to  the  portrait,  or 
j  Itatue  of  a  hero,  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
I  two   hundred  years  in  his   grave :    but  the 
chin   of    a    modern    European    commander 
briftling  with  that  antique  appendage,  would 
appear   awkward  and  ridiculous.  —  But  did 
not  Spenfer  himfelf  make  ufe  of  words  that 
are  known  to  have  been  obiblete,  or  merely 
provincial,    in   his   time  ?     Yes  ;    and  thofe 
words  in  Spenfer  have  the  fame  bad  effect, 
that  words  now  obfolete  have  in   his  imi- 
tators ;    they   are    to    mod  readers    unintel- 
ligible, and  to  thofe  who  underftand  them 
appear  ludicrous  or   affected.     Some   of  his 
Eclogues,    and   even   fome   paffages   in    the 
Fairy   Queen,    are  liable  to   this  cenfure.  — • 
But  what  if  Spenfer  had  fixed   the   poetical 
language  of  England,  as  Homer  did  that  of 
Greece  ?     Would  any  of  his   old  words  in 
that  cafe  have  appeared  awkward  in  a  mo- 
dern poem  ?     Perhaps  they  would  not  :    but 
let  it  be  obferved,  that,  in   that  cafe,  they 
would   have  been  adopted  by  Milton,    and 
Dryden,  and  Pope,    and  by  all  our  ferious 
poets  fince  the  age  of  Elifabeth  ;  and  would 
therefore  have  been  perfectly  intelligible  to 
every   reader  of  Engliih  verfe ;    and,    from 
our  having  been  fo  long  accuftonied  to  meet 
with  them  in  the  moll  elegant  compositions, 
would    have    acquired   a    dignity   equal,    or 
perhaps  fuperior,  to  that  which  now  belongs 

to 
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to  the  poetical  language  of  Pope  and  Mil- 
ton. 

I    grant,  it  is    not  always  eafy   to   fix  the 
boundary  between  poetical  and  obfolete  ex- 
preffions.     To  many  readers,  lore,    meed,   be- 
heft,  blithe,  gaude,  fpray,  thrall,  may  already 
appear  antiquated  ;  and  to  fome  the  ftyle  of 
Spenfer,  or  even  of  Chaucer,  may  be  as  in- 
telligible as  that  of  Dryden.     This  however 
we   may  venture   to   affirm,    that   a    word, 
which  the  majority  of  readers    cannot  un- 
derftand  without  a  glofTary,  may  with  rea- 
fon  be  confidered  as  obfolete  ;  and  ought  not 
to  be   ufed  in  modern  compofition,    unlefs 
revived,    and   recommended   to   the    public 
ear,   by  fome  very  eminent  writer.     There 
are  but  few  words  in  Milton,  as  nathlefs,  tine, 
frore,  bofky,  &c.  ;  there  are  but  one  or  two 
in  Dryden,  as  falftfy  * ;  and  in  Pope,  there 
are  none  at   all,  which  every  reader  of  our 
paetry  may  not  be  fuppofed  to  underfland  : 
whereas  in  Shakefpeare  there  are  many,  and 
in  Spenfer  many  more,  for  which  one  who 
knows  Englifh  very  well  may  be  obliged  to 
confult  the  dictionary.     The  practice  of  Mil- 
ton, Dryden,  or  Pope,  may  therefore,  in  al- 
moft  all  cafes,  be  admitted  as  good  authori- 


*  Dryden  in  one  place  (Eneid  ix-  verf.  1095)  nfes 
Falfificd  to  denote  Pierced  through  and  through.  He  ac- 
knowledges, that  this  nfe  of  the  word  is  an  innovation  -% 
and  has  nothing  to  plead  for  it  but  his  own  authority, 
and  that  Falfare  in  Italian  fometimes  means  the  fame 
thing. 
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ty  for  the  life  of  a  poetical  word.  And  in 
■  them,  all  the  words  above  enumerated,  as 
i  poetical,  and  in  prefent  ufe,  may  actually 
j  be  found.  And  of  fuch  poets  as  may  chufe 
j  to  obferve  this  rule,  it  will  not  be  faid,  either 

that  they  reject  the  judgement  of  Quintilian, 

who  recommends  the  neweft  of  the  old  words, 
.  and  the  oldeft  of  the  new,  or  that  they  are 

unattentive  to  Pope's  precept, 

Be  not  the  firft  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  laft  to  lay  the  old  afide  *. 

We  muft  not  fuppofe,  that  thefe  poetical 

words  never  occur  at  all,  except  in  poetry. 

Even   from    converfation   they   are   not   ex- 

j  eluded  ;  and  the  ancient   critics  allow,  that 

f  they   may  be   admitted   into    profe ;    where 

i  they  occafionally  confer  dignity  upon  a  fub- 

|  lime  fubject,  or,  for  reafons  elfewhere  hint- 

S  ed  at  f,  heighten  the  ludicrous  qualities   of 

a  mean  one.     But  it  is  in  poetry  only,  where 

the  frequent  ufe  of  them  does  not  favour  of 

affectation. 

Nor  muft  we  fuppofe  them  effential  to  this 
art.  Many  paifages  there  are  of  exquifite 
poetry,  wherein  not  a  fingle  phrafe  occurs, 
that  might  not  be  ufed  in  profe.  In  fact 
the  influence  of  thefe  words  in  adorning  En- 
glifh  verfe  is  not  very  extenlive.     Some  in- 


*  EfTay  on  Criticifm,  verf.  335. 

f  EfTay  on  Laughter,  chap.  2-  feci.  4. 
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ffuence  however  they  have.  They  ferve  to 
render  the  poetical  ftyle,  firft,  more  melo- 
dious ;  and,  fecondly,  more  folemn. 

Firft,  They  render  the  poetical  ftyle  more 
melodious,  and  more  eafily  reducible  into 
meafure.  Words  of  unwieldy  fize,  or  diffi- 
cult pronunciation,  are  never  ufed  by  correct 
poets,  where  they  can  be  avoided  ;  unlefs  in 
their  found  they  have  fomething  imitative  of 
the  fenfe.  Homer's  poetical  inflections  con- 
tribute wonderfully  to  the  fweetnefs  of  his 
numbers  :  and  if  the  reader  is  pleafed  to 
look  back  to  the  fpecimen  I  gave  of  the  En- 
glifh  poetical  dialect,  he  will  find  that  the 
words  are  in  general  well- founding,  and  fuch 
as  may  coalefce  with  other  words,  without 
producing  harih  combinations.  Quintilian 
obferves,  that  poets,  for  the  fake  of  their 
verfe,  are  indulged  in  many  liberties,  not 
granted  to  the  orator,  of  lengthening,  fhorten- 
ing,  and  dividing  their  words  *  :  —  and  if 
the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  claimed  this  in- 
dulgence from  necemty,  and  obtained  it, 
the  Engiifh,  thofe  of  them  efpecially  who 
write  in  rhime,  may  claim  it  with  better 
reafon  ;  as  the  words  of  their  language  are 
lefs  mufical,  and  far  leis  fufceptible  of  va- 
riety in  arrangement  and  iyntax. 

Secondly,  Such  poetical  words  as  are 
known  to  be  ancient  have  fomething  vene- 
rable in  their  appearance,  and  impart  a  fo- 

*  InfUt.  Orat.  lib*  10.  cap.  I.  §  3. 

2  lemnity 
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lemnity  to  all  around  them.  This  remark 
is  from  Quintilian  ;  who  adds,  that  they 
ive  to  a  compofition  that  caft  and  colour  of 
ntiquity,  which  in  painting  is  fo  highly 
jvalued,  but  which  art  can  never  effectually 
mitate  *.  Poetical  words  that  are  either 
not  ancient,  or  not  known  to  be  fuch,  have 
however  a  pleafing  effect  from  affociation. 
We  are  accuflomed  to  meet  with  them  in 
fublime  and  elegant  writing ;  and  hence  they 
come  to  acquire  fublimity  and  elegance  :  — 
even  as  the  words  we  hear  on  familiar  oc- 
cafions  come  to  be  accounted  familiar ;  and 
as  thofe  that  take  their  rife  among  pick- 
pockets, gamblers,  and  gyphes,  are  thought 
too  indelicate  to  be  ufed  by  any  perfon  of 
tafte  or  good  manners.  When  one  hears 
he  following  lines,  which  abound  in  poeti- 
cal words, 

The  breezy  call  of  incenfe -breathing  morn, 
The  fwallow  twittering  from  the  ftraw-built  fhed, 
The  cock's  fhrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  mail  roufe  them  from  their  lowly  bed  ; 

—one  is  as  fenfible  of  the  dignity  of  the 
anguage  ;  as  one  would  be  of  the  vilenefs 
lor  vulgarity  of  that  man's  fpeech,  who 
Should  prove  his  acquaintance  with  Bride- 
well, by  interlarding  his  difcourfe  with  fuch 


*  Lib.  8.  cap.  3.  §  3. 

Vol.  II.  I  i  terms 
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terms  as  mill~doll,  queer  cull,  or  nubbing  cheat* ; 
or  who,  in  imitation  of  fops  and  gamblers, 
fhould,  on  the  common  occafions  of  life,  talk 
of  being  beat  holloiv,  or  faving  his  dijlance  f. 
■■« —  What  gives  dignity  to  perfons  gives  dig- 
nity to  language.     A  man  of  this  character 
is   one  who   has  borne  important   employ- 
ments, been  connected  with  honourable  aiTo- 
ciates,  and  never  degraded  himfelf  by  levity,! 
or  immorality  of  conduct:.   Dignified  phrafesj 
are  thofe  which  have  been  ufed  to  expreis 
elevated  fentiments,  have  always  made  their 
appearance  in  elegant  compofition,  and  havc| 
never  been  profaned  by  giving  permanency 
or  utterance  to  the  palTions  of  the  vile,  the 
giddy,  or  the  worthlefs.   And  as  by  an  active 
old  age,  the  dignity  of  fuch  men  is  confirmee  | 
and  heightened ;  fo  the  dignity  of  fuch  words. 
if  they  be  not  fuffered  to  fall  into  difufe,  feJ-< 
cjom  fails  to  improve  by  length  of  time, 

*  See  the  Scoundrel's  Dictionary, 
•\  Language  of  Newmarket. 
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SECT.        III. 

fflatural  Language   is    improved  in  poetry,    by 
means  of  Tropes  and  Figures, 


CO  much  for  the  nature  and  ufe  of  thofe 
^  words  that  are  poetical,  and  yet  not  figu- 
rative. But  from  Figurative  ExpreJJion  there 
arifes  a  more  copious  and  important  fource 
of  Poetic  Eloquence.  Some  forts  of  poetry- 
are  diitinguiihed  by  the  beauty,  boldnefs, 
jand  frequency  of  the  Figures,  as  well  as  by 
the  meafure,  or  by  any  of  the  contrivances 
above  mentioned.  And  in  profe  we  often 
meet  with  fuch  figures  and  words,  as  we  ex- 
pect only  in  poetry  ;  in  which  cafe  the  lan- 
guage is  called  Poetical :  and  in  verfe  we 
fbmetimes  find  a  diction  fo  tame,  and  fo  void 
of  ornament,  that  we  brand  it  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  Profaic. 

As  my  defign  in  this  difcourfe  is,  not  to 
deliver  a  fyflem  of  rhetoric,  but  to  explain 
the  peculiar  effects  of  poetry  upon  the  mind, 
I  by  tracing  out  the  characters  that  diflinguilh 
this  from  other  literary  arts  ;  it  would  be 
improper  to  enter  here,  with  any  degree  of 
minutenefs,  into  the  philoiophy  of  Tropes 
and  Figures  :  thefe  being  ornamental,  not  to 
\  poetry  only,  but  to  human  fpeech  in  general, 

I  i  2  All 
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All  that  the  prefent  occafion  requires  will  be 
performed,  when  it  is  fhown,  in  what  re- 
flects tropical  and  figurative  language  is 
more  neceflary  to  poetry  than  to  any  other 
fort  of  compofition. 

If  it  appear,  that,  by  means  of  Figures, 
Language  may  be  made  more  p leafing,  and 
more  natural,  than  it  would  be  without  them; 
it  will  follow,  that  to  Poetic  Language,  whofe 
end  is  to  pleafe  by  imitating  nature,  Figures 
mnft  be  not  only  ornamental,  but  necefTary. 
I  fhall  therefore,  firft,  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  importance  and  utility  of  figurative 
language ;  fecondly,  mow,  that  Figures  are 
more  neceflary  to  poetry  in  general,  than  to 
any  other  mode  of  writing  ;  and,  thirdly, 
aflign  a  reafon  why  they  are  more  necefTary 
in  fome  kinds  of  poetry  than  in  others. 

I.  I  purpofe  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
importance  and  utility  of  Figurative  Exprel- 
fion,  in  making  language  more  pleafing  and 
more  natural. 

i.  The  firft  remark  is,  that  Tropes  and 
Figures  are  often  neceflary  to  fupply  the 
unavoidable  defects  of  language.  When 
proper  words  are  wanting,  or  not  recollected, 
or  when  we  do  not  chufe  to  be  always  re- 
peating them,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
tropes  and  figures.  —  When  philofophers  be- 
gan to  explain  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
they  found,  that  moft  of  the  words  in  com- 
mon ufe,  being  framed  to  anfwer  the  more 
obvious  exigencies  of  life,  were  in  their  pro- 
per 
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per  fignification    applicable   to    matter   only 
and  its  qualities.     What  was   to  be  clone  in 
this  cafe  ?    Would  they   think  of  making  a 
new  language  to  exprefs  the  qualities  of  mind  ? 
No  :  that  would   have  been  difficult,  or  im- 
practicable ;  and  granting  it  both  practicable 
and  eafy,    they  mufl  have  forefeen,  that  no- 
body would  read  or  liflen  to  what  was  thus 
fpoken  or  written  in  a  new,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  in  an  unknown,    tongue.     They   there- 
fore took  the   language  as   they   found  it  ; 
and,  where-ever  they  thought  there  was    a 
fimilarity  or  analogy  between  the  qualities  of 
mind  and   the  qualities  of  matter,  fcrupled 
not  to  ufe  the  names  of  the  material   quali- 
ties   tropically,     by    applying    them    to    the 
mental  qualities.     Hence  came  the  phrafes, 
Jblidity  of  judgement,  ivarmth  of  imagination, 
enlargement  of  understanding,  and  many  o- 
thers  ;  which,  though  figurative,  exprefs  the 
meaning  juft  as  well  as  proper  words  would 
have  done.     In  fact,  numerous  as  the  words 
in  every  language  are,   they  muft  always  fall 
ihort  of  the   unbounded  variety   of  human 
thoughts  and  perceptions.     Taftes  and  fmells 
are  almoft  as  numerous  as  the  fpecies  of  bo- 
dies.    Sounds  admit  of  perceptible  varieties 
that  furpafs  all   computation,  and  the  feven 
primary  colours   may  be  diverfified  without 
end.     If  each  variety  of  external  perception 
were  to  have   a   name,  language  would   be 
infurmountably  difficult ;  nay,  if  men  were 
to  appropriate  a  clafs  of  names  to  each  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  fenfe,  they  would  multiply  words  ex- 
ceedingly, without  adding  any  thing  to  the 
clearnefs  of  fpeech.  Thofe  words,  there-' 
fore,  that  in  their  proper  fignification  de- 
note the  objects  of  one  fenfe,  they  often  ap- 
ply tropically  to  the  objects  of  another  ;  and 
fay,  fweet  tafte,  fweet  fmell,  fweet  found; 
fharp  point,  fharp  tafte,  fharp  found  ;  har- 
mony of  founds,  harmony  of  colours,  har- 
mony of  parts  ;  foft  filk,  foft  colour,  foft 
found,  foft  temper ;  and  fb  in  a  thoufand 
inftances  ;  and  yet  thefe  words,  in  their  tro- 
pical fignification,  are  not  lefs  intelligible 
than  in  their  proper  one ;  for  fharp  tafte  and 
fharp  found,  are  as  exprefhve  as  fharp  fword ; 
and  harmony  of  tones  is  not  better  under- 
wood by  the  mufician,  than  harmony  of 
parts  by  the  architect,  and  harmony  of  co- 
lours by  the  painter. 

Savages,  illiterate  perfons,  and  children, 
have  comparatively  but  few  words  in  pro- 
portion to  the  things  they  may  have  occa- 
sion to  fpeak  of;  and  muft  therefore  recur 
to  tropes  and  figures  more  frequently,  than 
perfons  of  copious  elocution.  A  ieaman,  or 
mechanic,  even  when  he  talks  of  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  his  art,  borrows  his  lan- 
guage from  that  which  does ;  and  this  makes 
his  diction  figurative  to  a  degree  that  is  fbme- 
times  entertaining  enough.  "  Death  (fays  a 
44  feaman  in  one  of  Smoliet's  novels)  has 
"  not  yet  boarded  my  comrade ;  but  they 
"  have  been  yard  arm  and  yard  arm  thefe 

"  three 
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"  three  glajfes.  His  Jlarboard  eye  is  open, 
*'  but  faft  jammd  in  his  head  ;  and  the 
"  haulyards  of  his  under  jaw  have  given 
M  way."  Thefe  phrafes  are  exaggerated  ; 
but  we  allow  them  to  be  natural,  becaufe 
we  know  that  illiterate  people  are  apt  to  make 
ufe  of  tropes  and  figures  taken  from  their 
own  trade,  even  when  they  fpeak  of  things 
that  are  very  remote  and  incongruous.  In 
thofe  poems,  therefore,  that  imitate  the  con- 
verfation  of  illiterate  perfons,  as  in  comedy, 
farce,  and  paftoral,  fuch  figures  judicioufly 
applied  may  render  the  imitation  more  plea- 
iing,  becaufe  more  exact  and  natural. 

Words  that  are  untuneable  and  harfh  the 
poet  is  often  obliged  to  avoid,  when  perhaps 
he  has  no  other  way  to  exprefs  their  mean- 
ing than  by  tropes  and  figures  ;  and  iome- 
times  the  meafure  of  his  verfe  may  oblige  him 
to  reject,  a  proper  word  that  is  not  haiih, 
merely  on  account  of  its  being  too  long,  or 
too  fhort,  or  in  any  other  way  unfuitable  to 
the  rhythm,  or  to  the  rhime.  And  hence 
another  ufe  of  figurative  language,  that  it 
contributes  to  poetical  harmony.  Thus,  ta 
prefs  the  plain  is  frequently  ufeel  to  fignify  to 
be  Jlain  in  battle ;  liquid  plain  is  put  for  ocean, 
blue  ferene  forjky,  and  Jy Ivan  reign  for  country 
life. 

2.  Tropes  and  Figures  are  favourable  to 
delicacy.  When  the  proper  name  oi  a  thing 
is  in  any  refpect  unpleafant,  a  well-chofen 
trope  will  convey  the  idea  in  fuch  a  way  as 

to 
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to  give  no  offence.  This  is  agreeable,  and 
even  neceffary,  in  polite  converfation,  and 
cannot  be  difpenfed  with  in  elegant  writing 
of  any  kind.  Many  words,  from  their  be- 
ing often  applied  to  vulgar  ufe,  acquire  a 
meannefs  that  difqualifies  them  for  a  place 
in  ferious  poetry  ;  while  perhaps,  under 
the  influence  of  a  different  fyftem  of  man- 
ners, the  correfponding  words  in  another 
language  may  be  elegant,  or  at  lead  not  vul- 
gar. When  one  reads  Homer  in  the  Greek, 
one  takes  no  offence  at  his  calling  Eumeus 
by  a  name  which,  literally  rendered,  figni- 
fles  Sivine-herd  ;  firft,  becaufe  the  Greek 
word  is  well-founding  in  itfelf ;  fecondly, 
becaufe  we  have  never  heard  it  pronounced 
in  converfation,  nor  confequently  debafed  by 
vulgar  ufe  ;  and,  thirdly,  becaufe  we  know, 
that  the  office  denoted  by  it  was,  in  the  age 
of  Eumeus,  both  important  and  honourable. 
But  Pope  would  have  been  blamed,  if  a  name 
io  indelicate  as  fwine-herd  had  in  his  trans- 
lation been  applied  to  fo  eminent  a  perfon- 
age ;  and  therefore  he  judicioufly  makes  ufe 
of  the  trope  fynecdoche^  and  calls  him  Sivain* ; 
a  word  both  elegant  and  poetical,  and  not 
likely  to  lead  the  reader  into  any  miftake  a- 
bout  the  perfon  fpoken  of,  as  his  employ- 
ment had  been  defcribed  in  a  preceding 
paffage.  The  fame  Eumeus  is  faid,  in  the 
iimple,  but  melodious  language  of  the  ori- 

#  Pope's  Homer's  Odyfley,  book  14.  verf.  41. 

I  ginalj  j 
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ginal,  to  have  been  making  his  own  iliocs 
when  UlyfTes  came  to  his  door  ;  a  work 
which  in  thofe  days  the  greateit  heroes  would 
I  often  find  necefTarv.  This  too  the  tranllator 
foftens  by  a  tropical  expreiTion  : 

Here  fat  Eumeus,  and  his  cares  applied 

To  form  ftrong  bujkins  of  well-leaibn'd  hide. 

A  hundred  other  examples  might  be  quoted 
from  this  tranflation ;  but  thefe  will  explain 
my  meaning. 

There  are  other  occafions,  on  which  the 
delicacy  of  figurative  language  is  ftill  more 
needful  :  as  in  Virgil's  account  of  the  ef- 
fects of  animal  love,  and  of  the  plague  a- 
mong  the  beafts,  in  the  third  Georgic  ;  where 
Dryden's  ftyle,  by  being  lefs  figurative  than. 
the  original,  is  in  one  place  exceedingly  fil- 
thy, and  in  another  mockingly  obfeene. 

Hobbes  could  conftrue  a  Greek  author^ 
but  his  fkill  in  words  muft  have  been  all  de- 
rived from  the  dictionary  :  for  he  feems 
not  to  have  known,  that  any  one  articulate 
found  could  be  more  agreeable,  or  any  one 
phrafe  more  dignified,  than  any  other.  In 
his  Iliad  and  OdyiTey,  even  when  he  hits 
the  author's  fenfe,  (which  is  not  always  the 
cafe),  he  proves,  by  his  choice  of  words,  that 
of  harmony,  elegance,  or  energy  of  llyle,  he 
had  no  manner  of  conception.  And  hence 
that  work,  tho'  called  a  Tranflation  of  Ho- 
mer,   does   not   even    deferve    the    name   of 

Vol.  II.  K  k  potui ; 
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poem ;   becaufe  it  is  in  every  refpecl:  unplea- 

Jing,    being  nothing  more  than   a   fictitious 

narrative  delivered  in  mean  profe,  with  the 

additional    meannefs  of  harfh    rhyme,    and 

untuneable   meafure. Trapp   underftood 

Virgil  well  enough  as  a  grammarian,  and 
had  a  tafte  for  his  beauties ;  yet  his  Trans- 
lation bears  no  refemblance  to  Virgil ;  which 
is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  an  imprudent 
choice  of  words.and  figures,  and  a  total  want 
of  harmony. 

I  grant,  that  the  delicacy  we  here  contend 
for  may,  both  in  conversation  and  in  wri-- 
ting,  be  carried  too  far.  To  call  killing  an 
innocent  man  in  a  duel  an  affair  of  honour, 
and  a  'violation  of  the  rights  of  wedlock  an  af- 
fair of  gallantry,  is  a  proftitution  of  figu- 
rative language.  Nor  do  I  think  it  any  cre- 
dit to  us,  that  we  are  faid  to  have  upwards 
of  forty  figurative  phrafes  to  denote  excef- 
five  drinking.  Language  of  this  fort  gene- 
rally implies,  that  the  public  abhorrence  of 
fuch  crimes  is  not  fo  flrong  as  it  ought  to 
be  :  and  I  am  not  certain,  whether  even  our; 
morals  might  not  be  improved,  if  we  were 
to  call  thefe  and  fuch  like  crimes  by  their 
proper  names,  murder,  adultery,  drunken- 
nefs,  gluttony ;  names,  that  not  only  ex-* 
prefs  our  meaning,  but  alfo  betoken  our  dis- 
approbation.  As  to  writing,  it  cannot  be 

denied,  that  even  Pope  himfelf,  in  the  ex- 
cellent verfion  juft  now  quoted,  has  fome-<- 
limes,  for  the  fake  of  his  numbers,  or  fori 

feari 
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fear  of  giving  offence  by  too  clofe  an  imita- 
tion of  Homer's  fimplicity,  employed  tropes 
and  figures  too  quaint  or  too  folemn  for  the 
occafion.  And  the  finical  flyle  is  in  part 
character! fed  by  the  writer's  diflike  to  lite- 
ral expreffions,  and  affectedly  fubftituting  in 
their  flead  unneceffary  tropes  and  figures. 
With  thefe  authors,  a  man's  only  child  muft 
always  be  his  only  hope,  a  country-maid  be- 
comes a  rural  beauty,  or  perhaps  a  nymph  of 
the  groves ;  if  flattery  fing  at  all,  it  muft  be 
a  fyren  Jong ;  the  ihepherd's  flute  dwindles 
into  an  oaten  reed,  and  his  crook  is  exalted 
into  a  fcepter  ;  the  fifoer  Miles  rife  from  their 
golden  beds,    and  languijh  to  the  complaining 

,  gale.    A  young  woman,  though  a  good  Chri- 
ftian,  cannot  make  herfelf  agreeable  without 

Sacrificing  to  the  Graces ;  nor  hope  to  do  any 
execution  among  the  gentle  fuuains,  till  a 
whole  legion  of  Cupids,  armed  with  flames 
and  darts,  and  other  weapons,  begin  to 
difcharge  from  her  eyes  their  formidable  ar- 
tillery. For  the  fake  of  variety,  or  of  the 
verfe,  fome  of  thefe  figures  may  now  and 
then  find  a  place  in  a  poem ;  but  in  profe, 
unlefs  very  fparingly  ufed,  they  favour  of 
affectation. 

3.  Tropes  and  Figures  promote  brevity; 
and  brevity,  united  with  perfpicuity,  is  al- 
ways agreeable.  An  example  or  two  will 
be  given  in  the  next  paragraph.  Sentiments 
thus  delivered,  and  imagery  thus  painted, 
are  readily  apprehended  by  the  mind,  make 
K  k  2  a 
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a  flrong  impreflion  upon  the  fancy,  and 
remain  long  in  the  memory  :  whereas  too 
many  words,  even  when  the  meaning  is 
good,  never  fail  to  bring  difguft  and  weari- 
nefs.  They  argue  a  debility  of  mind  which 
hinders  the  author  from  feeing  his  thoughts 
in  one  diftinct  point  of  view  ;  and  they  alfo 
encourage  a  fufpicion,  that  there  is  fomething 
faulty  or  defective  in  the  matter.  In  the 
poetic  flyle,  therefore,  which  is  addreffed  to 
the  fancy  and  pamons,  and  intended  to  make 
a  vivid,  a  pleafing,  and  a  permanent  im- 
prefhon,  brevity,  and  confequently  tropes  and 
figures,  are  indifpenfable.  And  a  language 
will  always  be  the  better  fuited  to  poetical 
purpofes,  the  more  it  admits  of  this  brevity ; 
- — a  character  which  is  more  confpicuous  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  than  in  any  modern 
tongue,  and  much  lefs  in  the  French  than  in 
the  Italian  or  Engliih. 

4.  Tropes  and  Figures  contribute  to  ftrength 
or  energy  of  language,  not  only  by  their 
concifenefs,  but  alfo  by  conveying  to  the 
fancy  ideas  that  are  eafily  comprehended, 
and  make  a  ftrong  imprefuon.  We  are 
powerfully  affected  with  what  we  fee,  or  feel, 
or  hear.  When  a  fentiment  comes  enforced 
or  illuflrated  by  figures  taken  from  objects 
of  fight,  or  touch,  or  hearing,  one  thinks, , 
as  it  were,  that  one  fees,  or  feels,  or  hears, 
the  thing  fpoken  of;  and  thus,  what  in  it- 
felf  would  perhaps  be  obfcure,  or  is  merely 
intellectual,  may  be  made  to  feize  our  at- 
tention, 
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tention  and  intereft  our  paffions  almoft  as 
effectually  as  if  it  were  an  object  of  outward 
fenfe.  When  Virgil  calls  the  Scipios  thunder- 
bolts of  war,  he  very  ftrongly  exprefTes  in 
one  word,  and  by  one  image,  the  rapidity 
of  their  victories,  the  noife  their  atchieve- 
ments  made  in  the  world,  and  the  ruin  and 
confirmation  that  attended  their  irrefiftible 
career. When  Homer  calls  Ajax  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Greeks,  he  paints  with  equal 
brevity  his  vaft  fize  and  ftrength,  the  diffi- 
culty of  prevailing  againft  him,  and  the  con- 
fidence wherewith   his   countrymen   repofed 

on  his  valour. When  Solomon  fays  of  the 

ftrange  woman,  or  harlot,  that  "  her  feet  go 
"  do'wn  to  death,"  he  lets  us  know,  not  only 
that  her  path  ends  in  destruction,  but  alfo, 
that  they  who  accompany  her  will  find  it  eafy 
to  go  forwards  to  ruin,  and  difficult  to  re- 
turn  to   their   duty. Satan's    enormous 

magnitude,  and  refulgent  appearance,  his 
perpendicular  afcent  through  a  region  of 
darknefs,  and  the  inconceivable  rapidity  of 
his  motion,  are  all  painted  out  to  our  fancy 
by  Milton,  in  one  very  fliort  fimilitude, 

Sprung  upward,  like  —  a  pyramid  of  fire  *  : 

To  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  which  figure, 
we  muft  imagine  ourfelves  in  chaos,  and  a 
vaft  luminous  body  riling  upward,  near   the 

*  Par.  Loft,  book  2.  verf.  10 13. 

place 
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place  where  we  are,  fo  fwiftly  as  to  appear 
a  continued  track  of  light,  and  leffening  to 
the  view  according  to  the  increafe  of  di- 
ftance,  till  it  end  in  a  point,  and  then  difap- 
pear ;  and  all  this  muft  be  fuppofed  to  ftrike 

our  eye  at  one  inflant. Equal  to   this  in 

propriety,  though  not  in  magnificence,  is 
that  allegory  of  Gray, 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave  : 

Which  prefents  to  the  imagination  a  wide 
plain,  where  feveral  roads  appear,  crouded 
with  glittering  multitudes,  and  iffuing  from 
different  quarters,  but  drawing  -  nearer  and 
nearer  as  they  advance,  till  they  terminate 
in  the  dark  and  narrow  houfe,  where  all 
their  glories   enter  in  fucceffion,  and  difap- 

pear  for  ever. When  it  is  faid  in   fcrip- 

ture,  of  a  good  man  who  died,  that  he 
fell  afleep,  what  a  number  of  ideas  are  at 
once  conveyed  to  our  imagination,  by  this 
beautiful  and  expreflive  figure  !  As  a  la- 
bourer, at  the  ciofe  of  day,  goes  to  fleep, 
with  the  fatisfaction  of  having  performed 
his  work,  and  with  the  agreeable  hope  of  a- 
waking  in  the  morning  of  a  new  day,  re- 
frefhed  and  chearful ;  lb  a  good  man,  at  the 
end  of  life,  refigns  himfelf  calm  and  con- 
tented to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  with  the 
fweet  reflection  of  having  endeavoured  to  do 
his  duty,  and  with  the  tranfporting  hope  of 
foon  awaking  in  the  regions  of  light,    to  life 

and 


\> 
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and  happinefs  eternal.  The  figure  alfo  fug- 
gefts,  that  to  a  good  man  the  transition  from 
life  to  death  is  even  in  the  fenfation  no  more 
painful,  than  when  our  faculties   melt  away 

into   the  pleafing   infenfibility  of  fleep. 

Satan  flying  among  the  ftars  is  faid  by  Milton 
to  "  Sail  between  worlds  and  worlds ;"  which 
has  an  elegance  and  force  far  fuperior  to  the 
proper  word  Fly.  For  by  this  allufion  to  a 
fhip,  we  are  made  to  form  a  lively  idea  of 
his  great  fize,  and  to  conceive  of  his  mo- 
tion, that  it  was  equable  and  majeftic. 

Virgil  ufes  a  happy  figure  to  exprefs  the  fize 
of  the  great  wooden  horfe,  by  means  of 
which  the  Greeks  were  conveyed   into  Troy  : 

"  Equum  divina  Palladis  arte  edificantr 

Milton  is  ftill  bolder  when  he  fays, 

Who  would  not  fing  for  Lycidas  ?   he  knew 
Himfelf  to  fing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhhue  *. 

The  phrafe,  however,  though  bold,  is  em- 
phatical;  and  gives  a  noble  idea  of  the  du- 
rability of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  the  art  and 


*  In  the  Latin  phrafe  Condere  carmen,  which  Milton 
no  doubt  had  in  his  view,  the  verb  is  of  more  general 
fignification,  than  the  Engliih  verb  to  build ;  and  there- 
fore the  figure  is  bolder  in  Engliih  than  Latin.  It  may 
even  be  doubted,  whether  Condere  carmen  be  at  all  fi- 
gurative ;  for  Condere  is  refolved  by  R.  Stephanus  into 
Simid  dare.  Condere  carmen,  condere  poema,  condere  hijlo- 
riam,  occur  in  Cicero  and  Pliny  ;  but  Milton's  phrafe 
Is  much  too  daring  for  Engliih  profe. 

attention 
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attention  requifite  to  form  a  good  poem. 


There  are  hundreds  of  tropical  expremons  in 
common  ufe,  incomparably  more  energetic 
than  any  proper  words  of  equal  brevity  that 
could  be  put  in  their  place.  A  cheek  burn- 
ing with  blufhes,  is  a  trope  which  at  once 
defcribes  the  colour  as  it  appears  to  the  be- 
holder, and  the  glowing  heat  as  it  is  felt  by 
the  perfon  bluming.  Chilled  with  defpon- 
dence,  petrefied  with  aftonifhment,  thunder- 
flruck  with  difagreeable  and  unexpected  in- 
telligence, melted  with  love  or  pity,  dijfolved 
in  luxury,  hardened  in  wickednefs,  Joftening 
into  remorfe,  inflamed  with  defire,  tojfed  with 
uncertainty,  &c.  —  every  one  is  fenfible.  of 
the  force  of  thefe  and  the  like  phrafes,  and 
that  they  mull  contribute  to  the  energy  of 
compofition. 

5.  Tropes  and  Figures  promote  flrength  of 
expremon,  and  are  in  poetry  peculiarly  re- 
quifite, becaufe  they  are  often  more  natural, 
and  more  imitative,  than  proper  words.  In 
fad:,  this  is  fo  much  the  cafe,  that  it  would 
be  impomble  to  imitate  the  language  of  paf- 
fion  without  them.  It  is  true,  that  when 
the  mind  is  agitated,  one  does  not  run  out 
into  allegories,  or  long-winded  fimilitudes, 
or  any  of  the  figures  that  require  much  at- 
tention and  many  words,  or  that  tend  to 
withdraw  the  fancy  from  the  object  of  the 
paffion.  Yet  the  language  of  many  paflions 
mufl  be  figurative,  notwithfcanding  ;  be- 
caufe they  roufe  the  fancy,  and  direct  it  to 
2  objects 
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objects  congenial  to  their  own  nature,  which 
diverfify  the  language  of  the  fpeaker  with  a 
multitude  of  allufions.     The  fancy  of  a  very- 
angry  man,  for  example,  prefents  to  his  view 
a  train  of  difagreeable  ideas  connected  with 
the  paflion  of  anger,  and  tending  to  encou- 
rage it;    and  if  he  fpeak   without  reftraint 
during  the  paroxyfm  of  his  rage,  thofe  ideas 
will  force  themfelves   upon  him,  and  com- 
pel him  to  give  them  utterance.     "   Infernal 
'"  monfter  !    (he  will  fay)  —  my  blood   boils 
"  at  him ;  he  has  ufed  me  like  a  dog ;    ne- 
"  ver  was  man  fo  injured  as  I  have  been  by 
f  this  barbarian.      He   has   no   more  fenfe 
W  of  propriety  than  a   flone.     His  counte- 
"  nance  is  diabolical,  and  his  foul  as  ugly 
p  as  his  countenance.     His  heart  is  cold  and 
"  hard,  and  his  refolutions  dark  and  bloody," 
&c.     This  fpeech  is  wholly  figurative.     It  is 
made  up  of  metaphors  and  hyperboles,  which, 
with  the  profopopeia  and  apoftrophe,    are   the 
mod  pamonate  of  all  the  figures. — —Lear, 
driven  out  of  doors  by  his  unnatural  daugh- 
ters, in  the  midft  of  darknefs,  thunder,  and 
temped,  naturally  breaks   forth  (for  his  in- 
dignation is  juft  now  raifed  to  the  very  high- 
eft  pitch)  into  the  following  violent  exclama- 
tion againfl  the  crimes  of  mankind,  in  which 
almoft  every  word  is  figurative. 

Tremble  thou  wretch, 
That  haft  within  thee  undivulged  cri.mes 
Unwhipt  of  juftice.    Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand* 
Vol.  11.  L  1  '  Thou 
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Thou  perjured,  and  thou  fimilar  of  virtue, 
That  art  inceftuous.     Caitiff,   to  pieces  make, 
That  under  covert,  and  convenient  feeming, 
Haft  pracYifed  on  man's  life.     Ciofe  pent-up  guilts, 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
Thefe  dreadful  fummoners  grace. 

The  vehemence  of  maternal  love,  and 


forrow  from  the  apprehenlion  of  loiing  her 
child,  make  the  Lady  Conftance  utter  a  lan- 
guage that  is  ftrongly  figurative,  tho'  quite 
fuitable  to  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
fpeaker.  The  pafTage  is  too  long  for  a  quo- 
tation, but  concludes  thus  : 

O  Lord  !   my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  fon, 
My  life,   my  joy,   my  food,  my  all  the  world, 
My  widow- comfort,   and  my  forrow's  cure  **. 

Similar  to  this,  and  equally  expremve 


of  conjugal  love,  is  that  beautiful  hyperbole' 
in  Homer  ;  where  Andromache,  to  difluade 
her  hufband  from  going  out  to  the  battle, 
tells  him,  that  fhe  had  now  no  mother,  fa- 
ther, or  brethren,  all  her  kindred  being  dead, 
and  her  native  country  defolate ;  and  then 
tenderly  adds, 

But  while  my  Hector  yet  furvives,   I  fee 
My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all  in  thee  f  * 

*  King  John, 
f  Iliad,,  book  6. 

As 
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As  the  paflions  that  agitate  the  foul,  and 
roufe  the  fancy,  are  apt  to  vent  themfelves 
iin  tropes  and  figures,  fo   thofe  that  deprefs 
I  the  mind  adopt  for  the   mod    part  a  plain 
j  diction  without  any  ornament.     For  to  a  de- 
jected mind,  wherein  the  imagination  is  ge- 
nerally inactive,  it  is  not  probable,  that  any 
[great  variety  of  ideas  will  prefent  themfelves  j 
land  when   thefe  are   few   and  familiar,  the 
[words   that   exprefs    them   muft   be   fimple. 
'As  no  author  equals  Shakefpeare  in  boldnefs 
:or  variety  of  figures,    when  he  copies   the 
flyle  of  thofe  violent  paflions   that  ftimulate 
! the  fancy;    fo,  when  he  would  exhibit  the 
i  human  mind  in  a  dejected  flate,  no  unin- 
spired writer  excels  him  in  fimplicity.     The 
fame  Lear  whofe  refentment  had  impaired  his 
i  understanding,  while  it  broke  out  in  the  mod 
jboifterous  language,  when,  after  fome  me- 
dical applications,    he   recovers  his   reafon, 
;  his  rage  being  now  exhaufted,  his  pride  hum- 
bled, and  his  fpirits  totally  deprelfed,  fpeaks 
sin  a  flyle  than  which  nothing  can  be  ima- 
;  gined  more  fimple,  or  more  affecting  : 

Pray,  do  not  mock  me  ; 
I  am  a  very  foolim,  fond  old  man, 
Fourfcore  and  upward,  and,  to  deal  plainly  with 

you,  _ 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks  I  fhould  know  you,  and  know  this  man, 
Yet  I  am  doubtful ;  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is,  and  all  the  fkill  I  have 
Remembers  not  thefe  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 
L  1  2  Where 
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Where  I  did  lodge  laft  night.  — —  * 

^— — Defdemona,  ever  gentle,  artlefs,  and 
fincere,  fhocked  at  the  unkindnefs  of  her 
hufband,  and  overcome  with  melancholy, 
fpeaks  in  a  ftyle  fo  beautifully  fimple,  and  | 
fo  perfectly  natural,  that  one  knows  not  what 
to  fay  in  commendation  of  it : 

My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd  Barbara  ; 
She  was  in  love,  and  he  me  loved  proved  mad, 
And  did  forfake  her.     She  had  a  fong  of  willow ; 
An  old  thing  it  was,  but  it  exprefs'd  her  fortune, 
And  fhe  died  Tinging  it.     That  fong  to-night 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind  ;  I  have  much  to  do, 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  fide, 
And  fmg  it  like  poor  Barbara  f . 

Sometimes: 

*  King  Lear,  act  4.  fcene  7. 

f  Othello,  a£l  4.  fcene  3.  This  charming  paflage, 
tranflated  into  the  finical  Jlyle,  which,  whatever  be  the; 
fubject  or  fpeaker,  muft  always  be  defcriptive,  enigmatical, 
and  full  of  figures,  would  perhaps  run  thus  : 

Even  now,  fad  Memory  to  my  thought  recals 

The  nymph  Dione,  who,  with  pious  care, 

My  much-loved  mother,  in  my  vernal  years, 

Attended  :    blooming  was  the  maiden's  form* 

And  on  her  brow  Difcretion  fat,  and  on 

Her  rofy  cheek  a  thoufand  Graces  play'd. 

O  lucklefs  was  the  day,  when  Cupid's  dart, 

Shot  from  a  gentle  fwain's  alluring  eye, 

Firft  thrill'd  with  pleafing  pangs  her  throbbing  breaft  I 

That  gentle  fwain,  ah  !  gentle  now  no  more, 

(Horrid  to  tell !),  by  fudden  phrenfy  driven, 

Ran 
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Sometimes    the   imagination,    even    when 
exerted  to  the  utmoft,  takes  in  but  few  ideas. 
This  happens  when    the   attention   is  totally 
engroffed  by  fome  very  great  object ;  admira- 
tion being  one  of  thofe  emotions  that  rather 
fufpend  the   exercife   of  the  faculties,    than 
pufh  them  into   action.     And  here  too   the 
fimpleft   language  is    the  moil  natural  ;    as 
when  Milton  fays  of  the  Deity,  that  he  fits 
"  high-throned  above  all   height."     And  as 
this  fimplicity   is   more  fuitable  to  that  one 
great  exertion  which   occupies   the  fpeaker's 
mind,  than  a  more  elaborate  imagery  or  Ian- 
Ran  howling  to  the  wild  :    blood-tinctured  fire 
Glared  from  his  haggard  eyeballs,  and  on  high 
The  hand  of  Horror  railed  his  ragged  hair, 
And  cold  fweat  bathed  his  agonizing  frame. 
What  didft  thou  then,  Dione  !   ill-ftar'd  maid  ! 
What  couldft  thou  do  !  —  From  morn  to  dewy  eve, 
From  Eve  till  rofy-finger'd  Morn  appear'd, 
In  a  fad  fong,  a  fong  of  ancient  days, 
Warbling  her  wild  woe  to  the  pitying  winds, 
She  fat ;  the  weeping  willow  was  her  theme, 
And  well  the  theme  accorded  with  her  woe  ; 
Till  Fate  fupprefs'd  at  length  th*  unfinifh'd  lay. 
Thus  on  Meander's  flowery  mantled  fide 
The  dying  cygnet  fings,  and  finging  dies. 

I  hope  my  young  readers  are  all  wifer  ;  but  I  believe 
there  wras  a  time,  when  I  fhould  have  been  tempted  to 
prefer  this  flafhy  tinfel  to  Shakefpeare's  find  gold.  I  do 
not  fay,  that  in  themfelves  thefe  lines  are  all  bad,  thou  oh 
fevexal  of  them  are  ;  and  in  fome  forts  of  composition 
the  greater  part  might  perhaps  be  pardonable  ;  but  I  fay, 
that,  confidered  in  relation  to  the  character  and  circum- 
ftances  of  Defdemona,  they  are  all  unnatural,  and  there* 
fore  not  poetical. 

guage 
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guage  would  have  been ;  fo  has  it  alfo  a  more 
powerful  effect:  in  fixing  and  elevating  the 
imagination  of  the  hearer :  for,  to  introduce 
other  thoughts  for  the  fake  of  illuflrating 
what  cannot  be  illuftrated,  Could  anfwcr  no 
other  purpofe,  than  to  draw  off  the  atten- 
tion from  the  principal  idea.  In  thefe  and 
the  like  cafes,  the  fancy  left  to  itfelf  will  have 
more  fatisfadUon  in  purfuing  at  leifure  its 
own  fpeculations,  than  in  attending  to  thofe 
of  others ;  as  they  who  fee  for  the  firft  time 
fome  admirable  object,  would  chufe  rather 
to  feaft  upon  it  in  filence,  than  to  have 
their  thoughts  interrupted  by  a  long  de- 
fcription  from  another  perfon,  informing 
them  of  nothing  but  what  they  fee  before 
them,  are  already  acquainted  with,  or  may 

eafily   conceive. On  thefe   principles,    I 

cannot  but  think,  that  Milton's  elaborate  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  light  *,  excellent 
as  it  is  in  many  particulars,  is  yet  far  lefs 
ftriking  to  the  mind,  than  that  famous  paf- 
fage  of  Mofes,  fo  juftly  admired  by  Longi- 
nus  for  its  fublimity,  "  And  God  laid,  Let 
4fc  there  be  light  ;  and  there  was  light." 
When  I  contemplate  the  idea  fuggefted  by 

*  Let  there  be  light,  God  faid  ;   and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  firft  of  things,  quintelTeace  pure, 
Sprung  from  the  deep,  and  from  her  native  eaft 
To  journey  through  the  aery  gloom  began, 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud  ;   for  yet  the  fun 
Was  not ;    fhe  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle 
Sojourn'd  the  while.  Farad.  Left,  vii.  244. 

thefe 
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thefe  few  fimple  words,  I   fancy  myfelfen- 
I  compafTed   with  the  darknefs  of  chaos ;   that 
I  hear  the  Almighty  Word,  and  at  the  fame 
jinftant  fee  light  diffufed   over  all    the  im- 
!  menfity  of  nature.    Here  an  object,  the  great- 
!  eft  furely  that  can  be  imagined,  the  whole 
illuminated  univerfe  ftarts  at  once  into  view. 
I  And  the  fancy  feems  to  be  allifted  not  a  little 
i  by  the  fhortnefs  and  fimplicity  of  the  phrafe, 
J  which  hint  the  inftantaneoufnefs  of  the  ef- 
fect,   and  the   facility  wherewith  the    Firfl 
Caufe  operates   in  producing  a  work  fo  un- 
utterably beautiful,  and  fo  aftonifhingly  great. 
But  to  return  from  this  digremon,  which 
was  only  intended  to  fhow,  that  though  fome 
thoughts  and  emotions  require  a  figurative, 
others  as  naturally   adopt  a   fimple,    flyle  : 

-I  remarked,  that  the  hyperbole,  profopo- 

peia,  and  apofirophe,  are  among  the  moft  paf- 
onate  figures.     This  deferves  illuflration. 

1.  A  very  angry  man  is  apt  to  think  the 
injury  he  has  juft  received  greater  than  it 
really  is  ;  and,  if  he  proceed  immediately 
to  retaliate  by  word  or  deed,  feldom  fails  to 
exceed  the  due  bounds,  and  to  become  in- 
jurious in  his  turn.  The  fond  parent  looks 
upon  his  child  as,  a  prodigy  of  genius  and 
beauty  ;  and  the  romantic  lover  will  not  be 
perfuaded  that  his  miftrefs  has  nothing  fu- 
pernatural  either  in  her  mind  or  perfon. 
Fear,  in  like  manner,  not  only  magnifies  its 
object  when  real,  but  even  forms  an  object 
out  of  nothing,  and  miftakes  the  fictions  of 

fancv 
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fancy    for    the   intimations   of   fenfe.  —  No 
wonder  then,  that  they  who  fpeak  according; 
to  the  impulfe  of  paffion  fhould  fpeak  hyper-' 
bolically  :  that  the  angry  man   fhould  exag~ 
gerate  the  injury  he  has  received,  and  the 
vengeance  he  is  going  to  inflict ;  that  the  for- 
rowful  fhould  magnify  what  they  have  loft, 
and  the  joyful  what   they  have  obtained  ; 
that  the  lover  fhould  fpeak  extravagantly  of 
the  beauty  of  his  miflrefs,  the  coward  of  the 
dangers  he  has  encountered,  and  the  credu- 
lous clown  of  the  miracles  performed  by  the 
juggler.     In  fact,  thefe  people  would  not  do 
juflice  to  what  they  feel,  if  they  did  not  fay 
more  than  the  truth.     The  valiant  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  naturally  adopts  the  di- 
minifhing  hyberbole,  when  he  fpeaks  of  dan- 
ger ;  and  the  man  of  fenfe,  when  he  is  ob- 
liged  to   mention  his  own  virtue  or  ability  ; 
becaufe  it  appears  to  him,  or  he  is  willing  to 
confider  it,  as  lefs  than  the  truth,  or  at  beft 
as  inconnderable.     Contempt  ufes  the  fame 
figure ;    and  therefore,    Petruchio,    affecting  f 
that  paflion,  affects  alfo  the  language  of  it : 

Thou  lieft,  thou  thread,  thou  thimble, 

Thiou  yard,  three  quarters,  half  yard,  quarter,  nail, 

.  Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter-cricket,  thou  ! 

Braved  in  mine  own  houfe  with  a  fkein  of  thread  ! 

Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant  *  ! 

For  fome  pafhons  confider  their  objects  as 

*  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ad  4.  fcene  1. 

2  im- 
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important,  and  others  as  unimportant.  Of 
:he  former  fort  are  anger,  love,  fear,  admi- 
ration, joy,  forrovv,  pride  ;  of  the  latter  arc 
Contempt  and  courage.  Thofe  may  be  faid 
jto  fubdue  the  mind  to  the  object ;  and  thefe, 
to  fubdue  the  object  to  the  mind.  And  the 
former,  when  violent,  always  magnify  their 
objects  ;  whence  the  hyperbole  called  Am- 
plification, or  Auxefis  ;  and  the  latter  as  con- 
(tantly  diminifli  theirs  ;  and  give  rife  to  the 
hyperbole  called  Mao/is,  or  Diminution.  — 
Even  when  the  mind  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  any  violent  paflion, 
jwe  naturally  employ  the  fame  figure,  when 
we  would  imprefs  another  very  ftrongly 
with  any  idea.  He  is  a  walking  fhadow  ; 
he  is  worn  to  fkin  and  bone  ;  he  has  one 
foot  in  the  graVe,  and  the  other  following  ; 
—  thefe  and  the  like  phrafes  are  proved  to 
be  natural  by  their  frequency.  —  By  intro- 
ducing great  ideas,  the  hyperbole  is  fur- 
ther ufeful  in  poetry,  as  a  fource  of  the  fub- 
jlime ;  but,  when  employed  injudicioully, 
is  very  apt  to  become  ridiculous.  Cowley 
(makes  Goliah  as  big  as  the  hill  down  which 
he  was  marching  *  ;  and  tells  us,  that  when 
he  came  into  the  valley,  he  feemed  to  fill  it, 
and  to  overtop  the  neighbouring  mountains,, 
(which,  by  the  by,  ieems  rather  to  lelien 
the  mountains  and  vallies,  than  to  magnify 

*  Davidels,  book  3. 

Vol,  II.  M  ra  the 
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the  giant)  ;  nay,  he  adds,  that  the  fun 
ftarted  back  when-  he  faw  the  fplendor  of 
his  arms.  This  poet  feems  to  have  thought, 
that  the  figure  in  queftion  could  never  be 
fufficiently  enormous  ;  but  Quintilian  would 
have  taught  him,  "  Quamvis  omnis  hyper- 
"  bole  ultra  fidem,  non  tamen  effe  debet 
"  ultra  modum."  The  reafon  is,  that  this 
figure,  when  exceffive,  betokens,  rather  ab^ 
folute  infatuation,  than  intenfe  emotion ;  and 
refembles  the  efforts  of  a  ranting  tragedian, 
or  the  ravings  of  an  enthufiaftic  declaimer, 
who,  by  putting  on  the  geflures  and  looks 
of  a  lunatic,  fatisfy  the  difcerning  part  of 
their  audience,  that,  inflead  of  feeling  ftrong- 1 
ly,  they  have  no  rational  feelings  at  all.  In 
the  wildeft  energies  of  nature  there  is  a  mo- 1| 
defly,  which  the  imitative  aftift  will  be  care- 
ful never  to  overftep, 

2.  That  figure,  by  which  things  are  fpo-J 
ken  of  as  if  they  were  perfons,  is  called  Pro- 
fopopeia^  or  Perfonification.  It  is  a  bold  fi- 
gure, and  yet  is  often  natural.  Long  ac- 
quaintance recommends  to  fome  fhare  in  our 
affection  even  things  inanimate,  as  a  houfe, 
a  tree,  a  rock,  a  mountain,  a  country  ;  and 
were  we  to  leave  fuch  a  thing,  without  hope 
of  return,  we  mould  be  inclined  to  addrefs 
it  with  a  farewell,  as  if  it  were  a  perci- 
pient creature.  Nay,  we  find  that  ignorant 
nations  have  actually  worfhipped  fiich  things, 
or  confidered  them  as  the  haunt  of  certain 
powerful  beings.     Dryads  and  Hamadryads 

were 
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jvere   by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  fappofed 
co  prefide  over  trees  and  groves  ;   river-gods 
ind  nymphs  over  dreams  and  fountains.;  little 
deities,  called  Lares  and  Penates,    were  be- 
lieved to  be  the  guardians   of  hearths   and 
houfes.     In   Scotland  there  is  hardly  a  hill 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  fhape,  that 
was  not  in  former  times  thought  to  be  the 
habitation  of  fairies.     Nay  modern  as  well  as 
Ancient  fuperftition  has  appropriated  the  wa- 
ters to  a  peculiar  fort  of  demon  or  goblin, 
and  peopled  the  very  regions   of  death,  the 
(tombs  and  charnel-houfes,  with  multitudes 
of    ghofts   and   phantoms.  —  Befides,    when 
i  (things  inanimate  make  a  ftrong  impremon 
upon  us,  whether  agreeable  or  otherwife,  we 
fare  apt  to  addrefs  them  in  terms  of  affec- 
tion or  diflike.     The  failor  blefTes  the  plank 
[that  brought  him  afhore  from  the  fhip  wreck; 
and  the  pamonate  man,  and  fometimes  even 
the  philofopher,  will  fay  bitter  words  to  the 
ftumbling-block   that    gave   him   a   fall.  — 
Moreover,  a  man  agitated  with  any  interefl- 
^ng  paflion,  efpecially  of  long  continuance, 
|is  apt   to   fancy  that  all  nature  fympathifes 
with  him.     If  he  has  loft  a  beloved  friend, 
jhe  thinks  the  fun  lefs  bright  than  at  other 
times  ;  and  in  the  fighing  of  the  winds  and 
groves,  in  the  lowings  of  the  herd,  and  in 
,the  murmurs    of  the  flream,    he   feems   to 
hear  the  voice  of  lamentation.    But  when  joy 
jor  hope  predominate,  the  whole  world  al- 
fumes  a  gay  appearance.     In  the  contempla- 
M  m  2  tioa 
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tion  of  every  part  of  nature,  of  every  con- 
dition of  mankind,  of  every  form  of  hu- 
man fociety,  the  benevolent  and  the  pious 
man,  the  morofe  and  the  chearful,  the  mifer 
and  the  mifanthrope,  finds  occafion  to  in- 
dulge his  favourite  pamon,  and  fees,  or 
thinks  he  fees,  his  own  temper  reflected  back 
in  the  actions,  fympathies,  and  tendencies 
of  other  things  and  perfons.  Our  affections 
are  indeed  the  medium  through  which  we 
may  be  faid  to  furvey  ourfelves,  and  every 
thing  elfe  ;  and  whatever  be  our  inward 
frame,  we  are  apt  to  perceive  a  wonderful 
congeniality  in  the  world  without  us.  And 
hence,  the  fancy,  when  roufed  by  real  emo- 
tions, or  by  the  pathos  of  compofition,  is 
eafily  reconciled  to  thofe  figures  of  fpeech 
that  afcribe  fympathy,  perception,  and  the 
ottier  attributes  of  animal  life,  to  things 
inanimate,  or  even  to  notions  merely  intel- 
lectual. —  Motion,  too,  bears  a  clofe  affinity 
to  action,  and  affects  our  imagination  near- 
ly in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  we  fee  a  great 
part  of  nature  in  motion  ;  and  by  their 
feniible  effects  are  led  to  contemplate  ener- 
gies innumerable.  Thefe  conduct,  the  ra- 
tional mind  to  the  Great  Firfl  Caufe  ;  and 
thefe,  in  times  of  ignorance,  difpofed  the 
vulgar  to  believe  in  a  variety  of  fubordinate 
agents  employed  in  producing  thofe  appear- 
ances that  could  not  otherwiie  be  accounted 
for.  Kcnce  an  endlefs  train  of  fabulous 
deities ,    and   of   witches,    demons,    fairies,. 

genii  j 
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genii ;  which,  if  they  prove  our  reafon  weak 
and  our  fancy  ftrong,  prove  alfo,  that  Per- 
fonification   is  natural  to  the  human  mind  ; 
and  that  a  right  ufe  of  this  figure  may  have 
a  powerful  effect,  in  fabulous   writing  efpe- 
cially,  to   engage  our  fympathy  in  behalf  of 
things  as   well   as   perfons,    for  nothing   (as 
was  before  obferved)  can  give  lading  delight 
to  a  moral  being,  but  that   which   awakens- 
fympathy,  and  touches  the  heart :  and  tho' 
it  be  true,  that  we  fympathife   in  fome  de- 
gree even  with  inanimate  things,  yet  what 
has,  or  is  fuppofed  to   have,  life,  calls  forth 
a  more  fincere  and  more  permanent  fellow- 
feeling  —  Let  it  be  obferved  further,    that 
to  awaken  our  fympathetic  feelings,  a  lively 
conception  of  their  object  is  neceffary.     This 
indeed  is  true  of  almoft  all  our  emotions  ; 
their  keennefs  is  in  proportion  to  the  vivacity 
of  the  perceptions  that  excite  them.     Diftrefs 
that  we  fee   is  more  affecting  than  what  we 
only  hear  of  *  ;  a  perufal  of  the  gay  eft  fcenes 
in  a   comedy  does  not  roufe  the  mind  fo  ef- 
fectually, as  the  prefence  of  a  chearful  com- 
panion ;  and  the  death  of  a  friend  is  of  great- 
er energy  in   producing  ferioufnefs,  and  the 
confideration  of  our  latter  end,  than  all  the 
pathos  of  Young.     Of  defcriptions  addreffed 
to   the  fancy,  thofe  that  are  moil  vivid  and 
picturefque  will  generally  be  found   to   have 
the  molt  powerful   influence  over  our  affec- 

*  Hor.  Air.  Poet.  verf.  iSo* 

tions 
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tions  *  ;  and  thofe  that  exhibit  perfons  en- 
gaged in  action,  and  adorned  with  vifible 
injignia,  give  a  brifker  impulfe  to  the  facul- 
ties, than  fuch  as  convey  intellectual  ideas 
only,  or  images  taken  from  ftill  life.  No 
abftract  notion  of  Time,  or  of  Love,  can  be 
fo  finking  to  the  fancy,  as  th^e  image  of  an 
old  man  accoutered  with  a  fcythe,  or  of  a 
beautiful  boy  with  wings  and  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows :  and  no  physiological  account  of  Frenzy 
could  fuggeft  fo  vivid  an  idea,  as  the  poet 
has  given  us  in  that  exquifite  portrait, 

And  moody  Madnefs  laughing  wild,  amid  fevereft 
woe. 

And  for  this  reafon  partly  it  is,  that  the  E- 
pic  poet,  in  order  to  work  the  more  effectual- 
ly upon  our  pafiions  and  imagination,  refers 
the  fecret  fprings  of  human  conduct,  and 
the  viciflitudes  of  human  affairs,  to  the  a- 
gency  of  perfonified  caufes  ;  that  is,  to  the 
machinery  of  gods  and  goddeifes,  angels, 
demons,  magicians,  and  other  powerful  be- 
ings. And  hence,  in  all  fublime  poetry  r 
life  and  motion,  with  their  feveral  modes  and 
attributes,    are  liberally  bellowed   on  thofe 

*  I  fay  generally  ;  for  it  is  not  alwavs  fo.  Defcriptions 
of  very  great  or  terrible  objects  have  lometimes  a  greater 
effect  upon  the  mind,  when  expreffed  with  fome  degree 
of  obfcurity,  where  "  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear,'* 
than  if  they  had  been  pictured  out  in  the  molt  lively  man- 
ner.    See  part  i.  chap.  5.^4. 

objects 
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objects  wherewith  the  author  intends  that 
we  mould  be  flrongly  imprefTed  :  fcenes  per- 
fectly inanimate,  and  flill  tending  rather  to 
diffufe  a  languor  over  the  mind,  than  to 
communicate  to  our  internal  powers  thofe 
lively  energies,  without  which  a  being  eflen- 
tially  active  c^n  never  receive  complete  gra- 
tification.—  Laflly,  fome  violent  pamons  are 
peculiarly  inclined  to  change  things  into  per- 
fons.  The  horrors  of  his  mind  haunted  O- 
refles  in  the  mape  of  furies.  Confcience  in 
the  form  of  the  murdered  perfon,  flares  the 
murderer  in  the  face,  and  often  terrifies  him 
to  diffraction.  The  fuperflitious  man,  tra- 
velling alone  in  the  dark,  miflakes  a  white 
{lone  for  a  ghoft,  a  bufh  for  a  demon,  a  tree 
waving  with  the  wind  for  an  enormous  giant 
brandilhing  a  hundred  arms.  The  lunatic 
and  enthufiafl  converfe  with  perfons  who  exift 
only  in  their  own  diilempered  fancy :  and 
the  glutton,  and  the  mifer,  if  they  were  to 
give  utterance  to  all  their  thoughts,  would 
often,  I  dare  fay,  fpeak,  the  one  of  his  gold, 
the  other  of  his  belly,  not  only  as  a  perfon, 
but  as  a  god,  —  the  object  of  his  warmeft 
love,  and  moil:  devout  regard.  —  More  need 
not  be  faid  to  prove,  that  Perfonification  is 
natural,  and  may  frequently  contribute  to 
the  pathos,  energy,  and  beauty  of  poetic  lan- 
guage. 

3.    Apojlrophe,    or   a   fudden   diverfion   of 
fpeech  from  one  perfon  to  another  perfon  or 
thing,  is  a  figure  nearly  related  to  the  for- 
mer. 
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mer.  Poets  fometimes  make  ufe  of  it,  in  or- 
der to  help  out  their  verfe,  or  merely  to  give 
variety  to  their  ftyle  :  but  on  thofe  occa- 
fions  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  rather  a  trick  of 
art,  than  an  effort  of  nature.  It  is  moft 
natural,  and  moft  pathetic,  when  the  per- 
fou  or  thing  to  whom  the,  apoftrophe  is 
made,  and  for  whofe  fake  we  give  a  new 
direction  to  our  fpeech,  is  in  our  eyes  emi- 
nently difiinguifhed  for  good  or  evil,  or  raifes 
within  us  fome  fudden  and  powerful  emo- 
tion, fuch  as  the  hearer  would  acquiefce  in, 
or  at  leaft  acknowledge  to  be  reafonable. 
But  this,  like  the  other  pathetic  figures, 
muft  be  ufed  with  great  prudence.  For 
if,  inftead  of  calling  forth  the  hearer's  fym- 
pathy,  it  mould  only  betray  the  levity  of 
the  fpeaker,  or  fuch  wanderings  of  his  mind 
as  neither  the  fubjecl:  nor  the  occafion  would 
lead  one  to  expecl;,  it  will  then  create  dif- 
guft,  inftead  of  approbation.  —  The  orator, 
therefore,  mufl  not  attempt  the  paffionate 
apoftrophe,  till  the  minds  of  the  hearers  be 
prepared  to  join  in  it.  And  every  audience 
is  not  equally  obfequious  in  this  refpecT:.  In 
the  forum  of  ancient  Rome  that  would  have 
paffed  for  fublime  and  pathetic,  which  in 
the  moft  refpectable  Britifh  auditories  would 
appear  ridiculous.  For  our  ftyle  of  public 
fpeaking  is  cool  and  argumentative,  and  par- 
takes lefs  of  enthufiafm  than  the  Roman 
did,  and  much  lefs  than  the  modern  French 
or  Italian.  Of  Britifh  eloquence,  particular*- 
3  ly 
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ly  that  of  the  pulpit,  the  chief  recommenda- 
tions are  gravity  and  fimplicity.  And  it  is 
vain  to  fay,  that  our  oratory  ought  to  be 
more  vehement :  for  that  matter  depends  on 
caufes,  which  it  is  not  only  inexpedient,  but 
impoffible  to  alter;  namely,  on  the  character 
and  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  their  rational 
notions  in  regard  to  religion,  policy,  and  li- 
terature. The  exclamations  of  Cicero  would 
weigh  but  little  in  our  parliament ;  and  ma- 
ny of  thofe  which  we  meet  with  in  French 
fermons  would  not  be  more  effectual  if  at- 
tempted in  our  pulpit.  To  fee  one  of  our 
preachers,  who  the  moment  before  was  a  cool 
reafbner,  a  temperate  fpeaker,  an  humble 
Chriftian,  and  an  orthodox  divine,  break 
out  into  a  fudden  apoftrophe  to  the  immor- 
tal powers,  or  to  the  walls  of  the  church, 
tends  to  force  a  fmile,  rather  than  a  tear, 
from  thofe  among  us  who  reflect,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  fubject,  and  mould  be  no- 
thing in  the  orator,  to  warrant  fuch  wander- 
ings of  fancy,  or  vehemence  of  emotion.  If 
he  be  careful  to  cultivate  a  pure  ftyle,  and  a 
grave  and  graceful  utterance,  a  Britiih  cler- 
gyman, who  fpeaks  from  conviction  the 
plain  unaffected  words  of  truth  and  fober- 
nefs,  of  benevolence  and  piety,  will,  if  I 
mi  (take  not,  convey  more  pathetic,  as  well 
as  more  permanent,  imprellions  to  the  heart, 
and  be  more  ufeful  as  a  Chriftian  teacher, 
than  if  he  were  to  put  in  practice  all  the 
Vol.  II,  N  n  at- 
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attitudes  of  Rofcius,  and  all  the  tropes  and 
figures  of  Cicero. 

But  where  the  language  of  paflion  and  en^ 
thuliafm  is  permitted  to  difplay  itfelf,  what- 
ever raiies  any  itrong  emotion,  whether  it 
be  animated  or  inanimate,  abfent  or  prefent, 
feniible  or  intellectual,  may  give  rife  to  the 
apoilrophe.  A  man  in  a  diflant  country, 
fpeaking  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  might  na- 
turally exclaim,  "  O  my  dear  native  land, 
"  ilia  11  1  never  fee  thee  more!"  Or,  when 
fome  great  misfortune  befals  him,  "  Hap- 
"  py  are  ye,  O  my  parents,  that  ye  are  not 
"  alive  to  fee  this."  — We  have  a  beautiful  | 
apoilrophe  in  the  third  book  of  the  Eneid, 
where  Eneas,  who  is  telling  his  flory  to 
Dido,  happening  to  mention  the  death  of: 
his  father,  makes  a  fudden  addrefs  to  him  as 
follows  : 

hie,  pelagi  tot  tempeftatibus  actus, 

Heu,  genitorem,  omnis  curse  cafufque  levamen, 
Amitto  Anchifen  ;  —  hie  me,  pater  optime,  fefiura 
Deferis,  heu,  tantis  nequicquam  erepte  periclis  1 

This  apoilrophe  has  a  pleafing  effect.  It  feems 
to  intimate,  that  the  love  which  the  hero 
bore  his  father  was  fo  great,  that  when 
he  mentioned  him,  he  forgot  every  thing 
elfe ;  and,  without  minding  his  company, 
one  of  whom  was  a  queen,  fuddenly  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  to  that  which,  though  pre-? 
fent  only  in  idea,  was  flill  a  principal  ob-* 
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ject  of  his  affection.     An  emotion  fo   w  .nn 
and  fo  reafonable  cannot  fail   to   com:v. 
the  fympathy  of  the  reader. — When   Mi- 
chael, in  the  eleventh  book  of  Paradife  L 
announces  to  Adam   and  Eve  the  neceiiity  of 
their  immediate  departure  from   the  gai 
of  Eden,  the  poet's  art  in  preferving  the  de- 
corum  of   the   two   characters    is    very    re- 
markable.   Pierced  to  the  heart  at  the  thdn 
of  leaving  that  happy  place,  Eve,  in  all  the 
violence  of  ungovernable  forrow,  breaks  forth 
into  a  pathetic  apoftrophe  to  Paradife,  to  the 
flowers  {he  had  reared,  and   to  the  nuptial 
bower  (lie  had  adorned.     Adam    makes   no 

',  addrefs  to  the  walks,  the  trees,  or  the  rlowers 

*  of  the  garden,  the  lois  whereof  did  not  fo 
inuch  afflict  him  ;  but,  in  his  reply  to  the 
Archangel,  exprefTes,  without  a  figure,  his 
regret  for  being  banifhed  from  a  place  where 

1  he  had  fo  oft  been  honoured  with  a  fen- 
fible  manifeflation  of  the  Divine  Prelence. 
The  ufe  of  the  apoftrophe  in  the  one  cafe, 
and  the  omimon  of  it  in  the  other,  not  only 
gives  a  beautiful  variety  to  the  ftyle,  but  alio 

>  marks  that  fuperior  elevation  and  compofure 
of  mind,  by  which  the  poet  had  all  along 
dittinguifhed  the  character  of  Adam.  —  One 
of  the  fineft  applications  of  this  figure  that 
is  any  where  to  be  feen,  is  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  fame  Poem  ;  where  the  author,  catch- 
ing by  fympathy  the  devotion  of  our  fir  ft 
parents,  fuddenly  drops  his  narrative,  and 
Nni  joins 
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joins  his  voice  to  theirs  in  adoring  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  univerfe. 


Thus  at  their  fhady  lodge  arrived,  both  flood, 

Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  fky  adored 

The  God  that  made  both  Iky,  air,  earth,  and  hea* 

ven, 
Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  refplendent  globe, 
And-ftarry  pole  :  —  Thou  alio  mad'fl  the  night, 
Maker  Omnipotent,  and  thou  the  day, 
"Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd 
Have  fininVd.  ■ 


Milton  took  the  hint  of  this  fine  contrivance1) 
from  a  well-known  paffage  of  Virgil : 

Hie  juvenum   chorus,  rile  fenum ;   qui  carmine 
laudes 

Herculeas  et  facia  ferant ; 

ut  duros  mille  labores 


Rege  fab  Euryftheo,  fatis  Junonis  iniquas 
Pertulerit :  — Tu  nubigenas,  invicle,  bimembres 
Hylseum  Pholoumque  mama  ;  tu  Crefia  madaa 
Prodigia. * 

The  beauty  arifing  from  diverfified  compos 
fition  is  the  fame  in  "both,  and  very  great 
in  each.  But  every  reader  mufl  feel,  that 
the  figure  is  incomparably  more  affecting  to| 
the  mind  in  the  imitation,  than  in  the  origi- 
nal.    So  true   it   is",  that  the  mofl  rational 

*  See  &  fknilar  inftance,  Taflb  Gier.  lib.  18.  ft.  14. 

emotions 
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emotions  raife  the  mod  intenfe  fellow-feel- 
ing ;  and  that  the  apoftrophe  is  then  the 
moft  emphatical,  when  it  difplays  thofe  work- 
ings of  human  affection,  which  are  -at  once 
ardent,  and  well-founded. 

A  full  difcumon  of  the  prefent  topic  would 
require  a  methodical  and  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  feveral  tropes  and  figures,  their 
congruity  to  human  emotions,  and  their  ef- 
fects in  compofition.  But  thefe  few  remarks 
will  perhaps  be  thought  to  prove  with  fuf- 
ficient  evidence,  the  utility  of  figurative  ex- 
premon  in  making  language  more  pleafing 
and  more  natural.  I  fhall  therefore  only 
add,  that  tropes  and  figures,  particularly 
the  metaphor,  fimilitude,  and  allegory,  are 
further  ufeful  in  beautifying  language,  by 
fuggefting,  together  with  the  thoughts  effen- 
tial  to  the  fubject,  an  endlefs  variety  of  a- 
greeable  images,  for  which  there  would  be 
no  place,  if  writers  were  always  to  con- 
fine themfelves  to  the  proper  names  of  things. 
And  this  beauty  and  variety,  judicioufly  ap- 
plied, is  fo  far  from  diftracting,  that  it  tends 
rather  to  fix,  the  attention,  and  captivate  the 
heart  of  the  reader,  by  giving  light,  and 
life,  and  pathos  to  the  whole  compoiition. 

II.  The  end  of  Poetry,  above  all  other  li- 
terary arts,  is  to  pleafe  by  imitating  nature. 
I  have  now  mown,  that  by  tropes  and  fi- 
gures language  may  be  made  more  natural 
and  more  pleating,  than  it  could  be  without 
tfeem.      It  follows,  that  tropes  and  figures 

are 
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are  more  neceflary  to  poetry,  than  to  any 
other  mode  of  writing  :  —  which  is  the  fe- 
cond  point  propofed  to  be  illuftrated  in  this 
fection. 

The   fame  point  might  be  proved   from 
other  confiderations.     Language,    as  mown 
already,  is  then  natural,  when  it  is  fuitable 
to    the   fuppofed  condition    of   the    fpeaker* 
Figurative  language  is  peculiarly  fuitable  to 
the  fuppofed  condition  of  the  poet ;  becaufe 
figures  are  fuggefted  by   the  fancy ;  and  the 
fancy  of  him  who  compofes  poetry   is   more 
employed,    than  that  of  any   other  author. 
Of  all  hiftorical,  philofophical,  and  theolo- 
gical  refearches,    the   object   is   real    truth, 
which  is  fixed  and  permanent.     The  aim  of 
rhetorical  declamation  (according  to  Cicero) 
is  apparent  truth  ;  which,  being  lefs   deter- 
minate, leaves  the  fancy  of  the  fpeaker  more 
free,    gives   greater   fcope   to   the   inventive 
powers,  and  lupplies  the  materials  of  a  more 
figurative  phrafeology.     But  the  poet  is  fub- 
ject  to  no  reftraints,  but  thofe  of  verifimili- 
tude  ;    which   is  ftill  lefs  determinate  than 
rhetorical  truth.     He  feeks  not  to  convince 
the  judgement  of  his  reader  by  arguments  of 
either  real  or  apparent  cogency;   he  means 
only  to  pleafe  and  interefl  him,  by  an  ap- 
peal to  his  fenfibility  and  imagination.     His 
own  imagination  is   therefore  continually  at 
work,    ranging  through    the  whole  of  real 
and    probable   exiftence,     "   glancing    from 
"  heaven  to  earth,   from  earth  to  heaven," 

in 
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in  queft  of  images  and  ideas  fuited  to  the 
emotions  he  himfelf  feels,  and  to  the  fym- 
pathies  he  would  communicate  to  others. 
And,  confequently,  figures  of  fpeech,  the 
offspring  of  excurfive  fancy,  muft  (if  he 
fpeak  according  to  what  he  is  fuppofed  to 
think  and  feel,  that  is,  according  to  his  fup- 
pofed condition)  tincture  the  language  of 
the  poet  more  than  that  of  any  other  com- 
pofer.  So  that,  if  figurative  diction  be  un- 
natural in  geometry,  becaufe  all  wanderings 
of  fancy  are  unfuitable,  and  even  impomble, 
to  the  geometrician,  while  intent  upon  his 
argument ;  it  is,  upon  the  fame  principle, 
perfectly  natural,  and  even  unavoidable  in 
poetry  ;  becaufe  the  more  a  poet  attends  to 
his  fubject,  and  the  better  qualified  he  is  to 
do  it  juftice,  the  more  active  will  his  ima- 
gination be,  and  the  more  diverfified  the  i- 
deas   that  prefent  themfelves   to   his  mind. 

» Befides,  the  true  poet  addreffes  himfelf 

to  the  palTions  and  fympathies  of  mankind; 
which,  till  his  own  be  raifed,  he  cannot  hope 
to  do  with  fuccefs.  And  it  is  the  nature  of 
many  pafTions,  though  not  of  all,  to  in- 
crease the  activity  of  imagination  :  and  an 
active  imagination  naturally  vents  itfelf  in 
figurative  language  ;  nay,  unlefs  retrained 
by  a  correct  tafte,  has  a  tendency  to  exceed 
in  it ;  —  of  which  Biihop  Taylor,  and  Lord 
Verulam,  two  geniufes  different  in  kind, 
but  of  the  higheft  order,  are  memorable  ex- 
amples. 

I 
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I  faid,  tliat  "  the  poet  feeks  not  to  con- 
"  vince  the  judgement  of  his  reader  bv  ar- 
"  guments  of  either    real    or  apparent    co- 

"  geocy." 1  do  not  mean,  that  in  poe- 

trv  argument  has  no  place.  The  moil:  legi- 
timate reafoning,  the  foundeft  philofophv, 
and  narratives  purely  historical,  may  appear 
in  a  poem,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  author,  and  to  the  importance 
of  his  wc  A\  this  we  have  in   Paradile 

Loft. 1  mean,    that   vrhat   distinguishes 

-  ■:  poetry  from  other  writing,  is  its  ap- 
titude, not  to  fway  the  judgement  by  rea- 
foning, but  to  pleaSe  the  fancy,  and  move 
the  painons,  by  a  lively  imitation  of  nature. 
Nor  would  I  exclude  poetical  embellishment 
from  hiStory,  or  even  from  philofophy. 
Plato's  Dialogues  and  Addifon's  Moral  El: 
abound  in  poetic  imagery;  and  Livy  and 
Tacitus  ;r:en  amufe  their  readers  with  poeti- 
cal description.  In  like  manner,  though 
Geometry  and  Phyiics  be  different  fciences  ; 

—  though  abflract  ideas  be  the  fubject,  and 
pure  demonftration  or  intuition  the  evidence, 
of  the  former ;    and  though   the  material  u- 
niverfe,   and  the  informations   of  fenfe,    be. 
the  Subject  and  the  evidence  of  the  latter; 

—  yet  have  tihefe  fciences  been  united  by  the 

..iloiophers,  and  very  happy  effects  re- 
in the  union.  ■ In  one  and' the 

e  work,  poetry,  hiftory,  philofophy,  and 

ory,    may  doubtlefs  be  blended ;     nay, 

v.tfe  arts  have  all  been  actually  blended  in 

:  one 
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one  and  the  fame  work,  not  by  Milton  only, 
but  alfo  by  Homer,  Virgil,  Lucan,  and 
Shakefpeare.  Yet  ilill  thele  arts  are  differ- 
ent ;  —  different  in  their  ends,  and  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind  to 
which  they  are  refpectively  addreffed  :  and 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  when  a  writer  emp". 
one,  and  when  another. 

III.  A  reafon  why  tropes  and  figures  are 
more  necefiary  in  fome  forts  of  poetry,  than 
in  others,  it  is  not  difficult  to  alLgn.  This 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  fuppofed 
fpeaker,  particularly  on  the  ftate  of  his  ima- 
gination and  pailions.  When  the  foul  pines 
with  forrow,  or  languili.es  in  love,  it  keeps 
its  view  more  fteadily  fixed  on  one  or  a  few 
ideas,  than  when  it  is  poffeffed  with  er.- 
thuliafm,  or  agitated  by  jealoufv,  revenge, 
indignation,  anxiety,  or  any  other  turbulent 
emotion.  In  the  former  cafe  it  is  inact: 
in  the  latter,  reitlc 

Magno  curarum  fiuccuat  asftu, 

Atque  animum  nunc  hue 

illuc, 
In  partefque  rapit  variai,  pexque  omnia  veriat ; 

and  therefore  in  the  one  cafe  it  will  be  oc- 
cupied hv  few  ide;.s,  and  in  the  other  by 
many.     Th  :.   therefore,  of  the  amorous 

or  mournful  elegv,  ia  order  to  be  imitative 
of  the  language    of  ll-rrow    or   defponding 
love,  mull  be  llmpler,    and  lefs  diverlinec 
Vol.  II.  O  o  figures, 
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figures,  than  that  of  the  dithyramb  ic  fong^ 
or  of  any  other  poem  in  which  the  fpeaker 
is  fuppofed  to  be  greatly  agitated. 

I  have  heard  the  fined  Ode  in  the  world 
blamed  for  the  boldnefs  of  its  figures,  and 
for  what  the  critic  was  pleafed  to  call  ob- 
fcurity.  He  had,  I  fuppofe,  formed  his  tafle 
upon  Anacreon  and  Waller^  whofe  Odes  are 
indeed  very  fimple,  and  would  have  been 
very  abfurd,  if  they  had  not  been  fimple* 
But  let  us  recoiled*  the  circumftances  of  A- 
nacreon,  (confidered  as  the  fpeaker  of  his 
own  poetry),  and  of  Gray's  Welfh  Bard. 
The  former  warbles  his  lays,  reclining  on  a 
bed  of  flowers y  diflblved  in  tranquillity  and 
indolence,  while  all  his  faculties  feem  to  be 
engrofTed  by  one  or  a  few  pleafurable  objects. 
The  latter,  j-ufl  efcaped  from  the  mafiacre  of 
his  brethren,  under  the  complicated  agita- 
tions of  grief,  revenge,  and  defpair;  and 
furrounded  with  the  fcenery  of  rocks,  moun- 
tains, and  torrents,  dupe'ndous  by  nature, 
and  now  rendered  hideous  by  defolation,  im- 
precates perdition  upon  the  bloody  Fdward; 
and,  feized  with  prophetic  enthufiafm,  fore- 
tells in  the  mod  alarming  drains,  and  typi- 
fies by  the  mod  dreadful  images,  the  dif- 
aders  that  were  to  overtake  his  family  and 
dependents.  If  perfpicuity  and  fimplicity 
be  natural  in  the  longs  of  Anacreon,  as  they 
certainly  are,  a  figurative  dyle  and  deful- 
tory  compofition  are  no  lefs  natural  in  this 
inimitable   performance   of  Gray.      And   if 

real 
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real  prophecy  muft  always  be  fo  obfcure, 
as  not  to  be  fully  understood  till  it  is  ac- 
complished, becaufe  otherwife  it  would  in- 
terfere with  the  free  agency  of  man,  that 
poem  which  imitates  the  ftyle  of  prophecy, 
muft/alfo,  if  natural,  be  to  a  certain  degree 
obfcure ;  not  indeed  in  the  images  or  words, 
but  in  the  allufions.     And  it  is  in  the  allu- 

I  nons  only,  not  in  the  words  or  images,  (for 
thefe  are  moll  emphatical  and  picturefque), 
that  the   poem   partakes   of  obfcurity  ;    and 

;  -even  its  allufions  will  hardly  feem  obfcure  to 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of 
England.  Thofe  critics,  therefore,  who  find 
fault  with  this  poem,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo 
fimple  as  the  fongs  of  Anacreon,  or  the  love- 
verfes  of  Shenftone  and  Waller,  may  as  well 

.  blame  Shakefpeare,  becaufe  Othello  does  not 
fpeak  in  the  fweet  and  fimple  language  of 
Defdemona.  Horace  has  no  where  attempt- 
ed a  theme  of  fuch  animation  and  fublimity, 
as  this  of  Gray ;  and  yet  Horace,  like  his 
m after  Pindar,  is  often  bold  in  his  tranfx- 
tions,  and  in  the  ftyle  of  many  of  his  odes 
extremely  figurative.  But  this  we  not  only 
excufe,  but  applaud,  when  we  confider,  that 
in  thofe  odes  the  affumed  character  of  the 
fpeaker  is  enthufiafm,  which  in  all  its  o- 
perations  is  fomewhat  violent,  and  muft 
therefore  give  a  peculiar  vehemence  both  to 
thought  and  to  language. 

On  what  principle,  then,  it  may  be  faid, 

are  we  to  look  for  fimplicity  and  exacl:  ar- 

O  o  2  rangement, 
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rangement,  in  the  ftyle  of  an  Epic  poem  ? 
Why  is  not  the  language  of  the  Iliad  and 
Eneid  as  figurative  as  that  of  Pindar  ? — To 
this  I  anfwer,  firft,  That  the  affumed  cha-r 
racier  of  the  Epic  poet  is  calm  infpiration 
the  effects  whereof  upon  the  mind  mull  be| 
fuppofed  to  be  very  different  from  thofe 
produced  by  enthuftafm  or  prophetic  rap- 
ture ;  regularity  and  compofure  being  as 
effential  to  the  former,  as  wildnefs  and  vehe- 
mence are  to  the  latter  :  and,  fecondly,  That 
a  very  figurative  ftyle  continued  through 
long  work  becomes  tirefome ;  and  therefore, 
that  all  poems  of  great  length  ought  to  be 
methodical  in  the  plan,  and  fimple  in  the 
execution.  Abrupt  transition,  boldnefs  of 
figure,  and  thoughts  elevated  almoft  to  ex- 
travagance, may  pleafe  in  a  fhort  poem ;  as 
the  dainties  of  a  banquet,  and  the  fplen- 
dour  of  a  triumph,  may  amufe  for  a  day : 
but  much  feafling  deftroys  health,  and  per- 
petual glare  and  tumult  ftupify  the  fenfes ; 
and  the  high  lyric  ftyle  continued  through 
many  pages  would  fatigue  the  attention,  con- 
found the  judgement,  and  bewilder  the  fan- 
cy- 


CHAf. 
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CHAP.       II. 
Of  the  Sound  of  Poetical  Language, 


IT  is  folly  to  prefer  found  to  fenfe.  Yet 
the  ear,  like  every  other  perceptive  fa- 
culty, is  capable  of  gratification ;  and  there- 
fore to  the  found  of  words  fome  regard  is 
to  be  had,  even  in  profe.  For  ill-founding 
language  can  never  be  agreeable,  either  to 
the  hearer  or  to  the  fpeaker  ;  and  of  differ- 
ent modifications  of  well-founding  language 
fome  will  be  found  to  be  more  agreeable 
than  others.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  poet 
to  make  his  ftyle^  as  agreeable,  and  confe- 
quently  as  pleafing  to  the  ear,  as  the  nature 
of  the  fubject  will  allow.  And  to  the  har- 
mony of  language  it  behoves  him,  more  than 
any  other  writer,  to  attend;  as  it  is  more 
efpecially  his  concern  to  render  his  work  plea- 
surable. In  fact  we  find,  that  no  poet  was 
ever  popular  who  did  not  poflefs  the  art  of 
harmonious  compofition. 

What  I  have  to  fay  on  the  fubject  of  Poe- 
tical Harmony  may  be  referred  to  one  or  o- 
ther  of  thefe  heads  :  Sweetnefs,  Meafure,  and 
Imitation. 

L  In  order  to  give  fweetnefs  to  language, 

either 
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either  in  verfe  or  profe,  all  words  of  harfh 
found,  difficult  pronunciation,  or  unwieldy 
magnitude,  are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
poflible,  unlefs  when  they  have  in  the  found! 
fomething  peculiarly  emphatical ;  and  words 
are  to  be  fo  placed  in  refpect  of  one  another, 
as  that  difcordant  combinations  may  not  re- 1 
iult  from  their  union.  But  in  poetry  this  is 
more  neceffary  than  in  profe;  poetical  lan- 
guage being  understood  to  be  an  imitation 
of  natural  language  improved  to  that  per- 
fection which  is  confident  with  probability. 
To  poetry,  therefore,  a  greater  latitude  mufl 
be  allowed  than  to  profe,  in  exprefTing,  by 
tropes  and  figures  of  pleafing  found,  thofe 
ideas  whereof  the  proper  names  are  in  any 
refpect  ofFenfive,  either  to  the  ear  or  to  the 
fancy  *. 

II.  How  far  verification  or  regular  meafurc 
may  be  efTential  to  this  art,  has  been  dis- 
puted by  critical  writers ;  fome  holding  it  to 
be  indifpenfably  neceflary,  and  fome  not  ne- 
ceiTary  at  all.  Without  recapitulating  what 
has  been  faid  by  others,  I  fhall  only  deliver 
my  own  opinion,  which,  if  I  miftake  not, 
will  be  found  confident  with  the  principles 
already  eflablifhed. 

Firfl,  then,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  to  poe- 
try verfe  is  not  efTential.  In  a  profe  work, 
we  may  have  the  fable,  the  arrangement, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  pathos,  and  language, 

*  See  part  2.  chap.  i.  feci.  3.  i  I.  1.  z. 

of 
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of  poetry ;  and  fuch  a  work  is  certainly  a 
poem,  though  perhaps  not  a  perfect  one. 
For  how  abfurd  would  it  be  to  fay,  that  by 
changing  the  position  only  of  a  word  or  two 
in  each  line,  one  might  diveft  Homer's  Iliad 
of  the  poetical  character  !  At  this  rate,  the 
arts  of  poetry  and  verification  would  be  the 
fame ;  and  the  rules  in  Defpauter's  Gram- 
mar, and  the  moral  diftichs  afcribed  to  Cato, 
would  be  as  real  poetry  as  any  part  of  VirgiL 
In  fact,  fome  very  ancient  poems,  when  tran- 
flated  into  a  modern  tongue,  are  far  lefs 
poetical  in  verfe  than  in  profe;  the  altera- 
tions neceffary  to  adapt  them  to  our  num- 
bers being  detrimental  to  their  fublime  fim- 
plicity ;  of  which  any  perfon  of  tafle  will 
be  fenfible,  who  compares  our  common 
profe-verfion  of  Job,  the  Pfalms,  and  Song 
i  of  Solomon,  with  the  bed  metrical  paraphrafe 
of  thofe  books  that  has  yet  appeared  *,     Nay, 


*  Madame  Dacier,  zealous  to  vindicate  her  Homer, 
feems  to  carry  the  encomium  on  profe-tranflation  ra* 
ther  too  far,  when  fhe  exclaims,  "  Ouy,  je  ne  crain* 
I*  point  de  le  dire,  et  je  pourrois  le   prouver,  les  pbetes 

f*  traduits  en   vers  cefTent  d'etre  poetes." But  fhe  is 

right  in  what  fhe  fays  a  little  after  :  "  En  fai^de  traduc- 
'(  &ion,  il  y  a  fouvent  dans  la  profe  une  preciiion,  une 
"  beaute,  et  une  force,  dont  la  poefie  ne  peut  approcher. 
"  Les  livres  des  Prophetes,  et  les  Pfeaumes,  dans  la 
"  vulgate  meme,  font  pleins  de  pafTages,  que  le  plus 
5*  grand  poete  du  monde  ne  f<jauroit  rendre  en  vers, 
'c  fans  leur  faire  perdre  de  leur  majefte,  et  de  leur  ener- 
'  gie." 

Preface  a  /'  Made  de  Mad,  Dacier,  p.  39. 

in 
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in  many  cafes,  Comedy  will  be  more  poeti- 
cal, becaufe  more  pleafing  and  natural,  in 
profe,  than  in  verfe.  By  verfifying  Tom 
Jones  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfbr, 
we  mould  fpoil  the  two  fineft  Comic  pOemSj 
the  one  Epic,  the  other  Dramatical,  now  in 
the  world. 

Bufci  fecoridly,  Though  verfe  be  not  effen- 
tial  to  poetry,  it  is  neceffary  to  the  perfection 
of  all  poetry  that  admits  of  it.  Verfe  is  td 
poetry,  what  colours  ar6  to  painting  *.  A 
painter  might  difplay  great  genius,  and  draw 
inafterly  figures  with  chalk  or  ink ;  but  if 
he  intend  a  perfect  picture,  he  muft  employ 
in  his  work  as  many  colours  as  are  feen  in 
the  object  he  imitates.  Or,  to  adopt  a 
beautiful  comparifon  of  Demofthenes,  quoted 
by  xAxiftotle  f,  "  Verfification  is  to  poetry 
"  what  bloom  is  to  the  human  counte- 
**  nancei"  A  good  face  is  agreeable  when 
the  bloom  is  gone  ;  and  good  poetry  may 
pleafe  without  verfification  ;  harmonious 
numbers  may  fet  off  an  indifferent  poem, 
and  a  fine  bloom  indifferent  features :  but, 
without   verfe,    poetry   is   incomplete;    and 

*  Horace  feems  to  hint  at  the  fame  comparifon,  when, 
Sifter  fpecifyirlg  the  feveral  forts  of  verfe  fuitable  to  E* 
pic,  Elegiac,  Lyric,  and  Dramatic  Poetry,  he  adds, 

Defcriptas  fervare  vices,  operitmque  colons. 
Cur  ego,  ii  nequeo  ignoroque,  Poeta  falutor  ? 

Jr.  Poet.  verf.  86. 

f  Ariftot.  Rhetor,  lib.  3.  cap.  4. 

I  beauty 
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beauty  is  not  perfedl,  unlefs  to  fweetnefs  and 
regularity  of  feature  there  be  fuperadded, 

The  bloom  of  young  defire,  and  purple  light  of 
love. 

If  numbers  are  necefTary  to  the  perfection  of 
the  higher  poetry,  they  are  no  lefs  fo  to 
that  of  the  lower  kinds,  to  Paftoral,  Song, 
:i  and  Satire,  which  have  little  befides  the  lan- 
guage and  verification  to  diftinguim  them 
from  profe ;  and  which  fome  ancient  authors 
are  unwilling  to  admit  to  the  rank  of  poems ; 
—  though  I  think  it  too  nice  a  fcruple, 
both  becaufe  fuch  writings  are  commonly 
termed  Poetical,  and  alfo  becaufe  there  is, 
even  in  them,  fomething  that  may  not  im- 
properly be  confidered  as  an  imitation  of  na~ 
ture. 

That  the  rhythm  and  meafures  of  verfe 
are  naturally  agreeable;  and  therefore,  that 
by  thefe  poetry  may  be  made  more  pleafing 
than  it  would  be  without  them,  is  evident 
from  this,  that  children  and  illiterate  people, 
whofe  admiration  we  cannot  fuppofe  to  be 
the  effect  of  habit  or  prejudice,  are  exceeding- 
ly delighted  with  them.  In  many  proverbial 
fayings,  where  there  is  neither  rhime  nor 
alliteration  *,  rhythm  is  obvioully  ftudied. 
Nay,  the  ufe  of  rhythm  in  poetry  is  univer- 

*  See  ElTay  on  Laughter,  chap,  2.  fe&.  3. 

Vol.  II.  P  p.  fall 
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fal ;  whereas  alliteration  and  rhime,  though 
relifhed  by  fome  nations,  are  not  much  fought 
after  by  others.  And  we  need  not  be  at  a 
lofs  to  account  for  the  agreeablenefs  of  pro-^ 
portion  and  order,  if  we  reflect,  that  they 
fuggefl  the  agreeable  ideas  of  contrivance  and 
{kill,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  render  the 
connection  of  things  obvious  to  the  under- 
ftanding,  and  imprint  it  deeply  on  the  me- 
mory*. Verfe,  by  promoting  diftinct  and 
eafy  remembrance,  conveys  ideas  to  the  mind 
with  energy,  and  enlivens  every  emotion 
the  poet  intends  to  raife  in  the  reader  or 
hearer.  Beiides,  when  we  attend  to  verfes,, 
after  hearing  one  or  two,  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  meafure,  which  therefore 
we  always  look  for  in  the  fequel.  This 
perpetual  interchange  of  hope  and  gratifica- 
tion is  a  fource  of  delight ;  and  to  this  in 
part  is  owing  the  pkafure  we  take  in  the 
rhimes  of  modern  poetry.  And  hence  we  fee, 
that  though  an  incorrect,  rhime,  or  untune- 
able  verfe,  be  in  itfelf,  and  compared  with 
an  important  fentiment,  a  very  trifling  mat- 
ter ;  yet  it  is  no  trifle  in  regard  to  its  ef- 
fects on  the  hearer ;  becaufe  it  brings  diA 
appointment,  and  fo  gives  a  temporary  mock 
to  the  mind,  and  interrupts  the  current  of 
the  affections ;  and  becaufe  it  fuggefts  the 
difagreeable  ideas  of  negligence  or  want  of  I 


*  On  the  effects  of  Rhythm  in  mufic,  fee  above,  part  t. 
phap.  6.  left.  2.  §  4. 

ftil 
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fkill  on  the  part  of  the  author.  And  there- 
fore, as  the  public  ear  becomes  more  deli- 
cate, the  negligence  will  be  more  glaring, 
and  the  difappointment  more  intenfely  felt ; 
and  correctnefs  of  rhime  and  of  meafure 
will  of  courfe  be  the  more  indifpenfable. 
In  our  tongue,  rhime  is  more  necefTary  to 
Lyric,  than  to  Heroic  poetry.  The  reafon 
feems  to  be,  that  in  the  latter  the  ear  can 
of  itfelf  perceive  the  boundary  of  the  mea- 
fure, becaufe  the  lines  are  all  of  equal  length 
nearly,  and  every  good  reader  makes  a  fhort 
paufe  at  the  end  of  each  ;  whereas,  in  the 
former,  the  lines  vary  in  length ;  and  there- 
fore the  rhime  is  requifite  to  make  the 
meafure  and  rhythm  fuffkiently  perceptible. 
Cuftom  too  may  have  fome  influence.  Eng- 
lifh  Odes  without  rhime  are  uncommon ; 
and  therefore  have  fomething  awkward  a- 
bout  them,  or  fomething  at  leaft  to  which 
the  public  ear  is  not  yet  thoroughly  recon- 
ciled. 

Moreover,  in  poetry,  as  in  mufic,  Rhythm 
is  the  fource  of  much  pleating  variety ;  of 
variety  tempered  with  uniformity,  and  regu- 
lated by  art  :  infomuch,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  likenefs  of  one  hexameter  verfe  to 
another,  it  is  not  common,  either  in  Virgil 
or  in  Homer,  to  meet  with  two  contigu- 
ous hexameters,  whofe  rhythm  is  exactly  the 
fame.  And  though  all  Englifh  heroic  ver- 
fes  conuft.  of  five  feet,  among  which  the 
Iambic  predominates ;   yet  this  meafure,  in 

P  p  2  refpecfc 
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refpect  of  rhythm  alone,  is  fufceptible  of 
more  than  thirty  varieties.  And  let  it  be 
remarked  further,  that  different  kinds  of 
verfe,  by  being  adapted  to  different  fubjects 
and  modes  of  writing,  give  variety  to  the 
poetic  language,  and  multiply  the  charms  of 
this  pleafing  art. 

What  has  formerly  been  mown  to  be  true 
in  regard  to  ftyle,  will   alfo  in   many  cafes 
hold  true  of  verflfication,  "  that  it  is  then 
"  natural,  when  it  is  adapted  to  the  fuppofed 
"  condition  of  the  fpeaker."  —  In  the  Epopee, 
the  poet  affumes  the   character   of  calm  in- 
spiration ;  and  therefore  his  language  muft 
be  elevated,  and  his  numbers  majeflic   and 
uniform.     A  peafant  fpeaking  in   heroic   or 
hexameter   verfe  is  no  improbability  here  ; 
becaufe  his  words  are  fuppofed  to  be  tranf- 
mitted  by  one  who  will  of  his  own  accord 
give  them  every  ornament  neceffary   to  re- 
duce them  into  dignified  meafure  ;  as  an  e- 
loquent  man,    in  a  folemn  affembly,    reca- 
pitulating the  fpeech  of  a  clown,  would  na-! 
turally  exprefs  it  in  pure  and  perfpicuous  lan- 
guage.      The  uniform  heroic    meafure  will 
iuit  any  fubjecl  of  dignity,    whether   nar- 
rative or   didactic,  that  admits    or   requires* 
uniformity   of    flyle. —  In   Tragedy,    where- 
the  imitation  of  real  life  is  more  perfect  than- 
in  Epic  poetry,  the  uniform  magnificence  of 
Epic  numbers   might  be  improper  ;  becaufe 
the  heroes  and  heroines  are  fuppofed  to  fpeak 
in  their  own  perfons,  and  according  to  the 

immediate 
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immediate  impulfe  of  paflion  and  fentiment. 
Yet  even   in  Tragedy,  the  verification  may 
be  both  harmonious  and  dignified  ;    becaufe 
the   characters   are   taken   chiefly  from   high 
life,  and  the  events  from   a   remote  period  ; 
and  becaufe   the   higher   poetry  is  permitted 
to   imitate   nature,  not  as  it  is,  but  in  that 
date   of  perfection,    in   which  it  might  be. 
The   Greeks    and    Romans    confidered   their 
hexameter  as  too  artificial  for  Dramatic   po- 
etry,   and   therefore  in    tragedy,    and    even 
in   comedy,    made   ufe   of  the  Iambic,    and 
fome  other  meafures  that  came  near  the  ca- 
dence of  converfation  :    we   ufe  the   Iambic 
both  in  the  epic   and   dramatic   poem  ;    but, 
for    the   inoft   part,  it   is,   or    ought    to    be, 
much  more  elaborate   in  the  former,    than 
in  the  latter.  —  In  Dramatic  Comedy,  where 
the  manners   and   concerns   of  familiar   life 
are  exhibited,  Verfe  would  feem  to  be  un- 
natural,   except  it  be  io  like  the  found  of 
common  difcourfe,  as   to  be  hardly  diitin- 
guilhable  from   it.     Cuftom,  however,    may 
in   fome  countries  determine  otherwiie  ;   and 
againfl  cuftom,  in  thefe   matters,    i:   is   vain 
to  argue.  —  The  profeiTed  enthuiiafm  of  the 
dithyrambic  poet  renders   wildnefs,  varietv, 
and  a  fonorous   harmony  of  numbers   pecu- 
liarly  fuitable   to   his   odes.      The   love-fon- 
net,  and  Anacreontic  long,  will   be  lefs  va- 
rious, more   regular,    and   of  a    forter   har- 
mony ;    becaufe  the   date  of  mind  exprelTed 
in  it  has  more  compofure.  —  Philolophv  can 

:.rce 
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fcarce  go  further  in  this  inveftigation,  with- 
out deviating  into  whim  and  hvpothefis. 
The  particular  forts  of  verfe,  to  be  adopted 
in  the  lower  fpecies  of  poetry,  are  deter- 
mined by  fafhion  chiefly,  and  the  practice  of 
approved  authors. 

III.  The  origin  and  principles  of  imita- 
tive harmony,  or  of  that  artifice  by  which 
the  found  is  made,  as  Pope  fays,  "  an 
ic  echo  to  the  fenfe,"  may  be  explained  in 
the  following  manner. 

It  is  pleafing  to  obferve  the  uniformity  of 
nature  in  all  her  operations.  Between  mo- 
ral and  material  beauty  and  harmony,  be- 
tween moral  and  material  deformity  and  dif- 
ibnance,  there  obtains  a  very  finking  analo- 
gy. The  vifible  and  audible  exprelTions  of 
almofl  every  virtuous  emotion  are  agreeable 
to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  thofe  of  almoft 
every  criminal  pamon  difagreeable.  The 
looks,  the  attitudes,  and  the  vocal  founds, 
mturai  to  benevolence,  to  gratitude,  to  com- 
panion, to  piety,  are  in  themfelves  graceful 
and  pleafing ;  while  anger,  difcontent,  de- 
fpair,'  and  cruelty  bring  difcord  to  the  voice, 
deformity  to  the  features,  and  diftortion  to 
the  limbs.  That  flowing  curve,  which 
painters  know  to  be  effential  to  the  beauty 
of  animal  fhape,  gives  place  to  a  multiplicity 
of  right  lines  and  iharp  angles  in  the  coun- 
tenance and  gefture  of  him  who  knits  his 
brows,  flretches  his  noftrils,  grinds  his  teeth, 
and   clenches    his    fift  j    whereas    devotion, 

mag- 
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magnanimity,  benevolence,  contentment,  and 
good-humour,  foften  the  attitude,  and  give 
a  more  graceful  fwell  to  the  outline  of  e- 
very  feature.  Certain  vocal  tones  accom- 
pany certain  mental  emotions.  The  voice 
of  forrow  is  feeble  and  broken,  that  of 
defpair  boifterous  and  incoherent ;  joy  a£- 
fumes  a  fweet  and  fprightly  note,  fear  a 
weak  and  tremulous  cadence  ;  the  tones  of 
love  and  benevolence  are  mufical  and  uni- 
form, thofe  of  rage  loud  and  difTonant ;  the 
voice  of  die  fedate  reafoner  is  equable  and 
grave,  but  not  unpleafant  ;  and  he  who  de- 
claims with  energy  employs  many  varieties 
of  modulation  fluted  to  the  various  emotions 
that  predominate  in  his  difcourfe. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  language  of  pafliou 
only,  that  the  human  voice  varies  its  tone, 
or  the  human  face  its  features.  Every  ftri- 
king  fentiment,  and  everv  interefting  idea, 
has  an  effect  upon  it.  One  would  efleem 
that  perfon  no  adept  in  Narrative  eloquence, 
who  ihould  defcribe  with  the  verv  lame  ac- 
cent, fwift  and  flow  motion,  extreme  la- 
bour and  eafy  performance,  agreeable  fen- 
fation  and  excruciating  pain  ;  who  (he 
talk  of  the  tumult  of  a  tempeftuous  oc. 
the  roar  of  thunder,  the  devaluations  of  an 
earthquake,  or  an  Egvptian  pyramid  tum- 
bling into  ruins,  in  the  fame  tone  of  voice 
wherewith  he  defcribes  the  murmur  of  a  rill, 
the  warbling  of  the  harp  of  Rolus,  the 
ftvinging  0f  a  cradle,  or  the  defcent  of  an 

angel. 
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angel.  Elevation  of  mind  gives  dignity  to 
the  voice.  From  Achilles,  Sarpedon,  and 
Othello,  we  mould  as  naturally  expect  a 
manly  and  fonorous  accent,  as  a  nervous  flyle 
and  majeflic  attitude.  Coxcombs  and  bul- 
lies, while  they  afTume  airs  of  importance 
and  valour,  affect  alfo  a  dignified  articula- 
tion. 

Since  the  tones  of  natural  language  are 
fo  various,  Poetry,  which  imitates  the  lan- 
guage of  nature,  muft  alfo  vary  its  tones  ; 
and,  in  refpect  of  found  as  well  as  of  mean-' 
ing,  be  framed  after  that  model  of  ideal  per- 
fection, which  the  variety  and  energy  of 
the  human  articulate  voice  render  probable. 
This  is  the  more  eafily  accomplifned,  be- 
caufe,  in  every  language,  there  is  between 
the  found  and  fenfe  of  certain  words  a  per- 
ceptible analogy  ;  which,  though  not  fo 
accurate  as  to  lead  a  foreigner  from  the 
found  to  the  fignification  *,  is  yet  accurate 

enough 

*  There  is  in  Taflb's  Gierufalcmme  Liberata  a  famous; 
ftanza,  of  which  RoufTeau  fays,  that  a,  good  ear  and  fin- 
cere  heart  are  alone  fufiicient  to  enable  one  to  judge  of 
it.  The  imitative  harmony  and  the  poetry  are  indeed 
admirable  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  a  perfon  who  under- 
stands neither  Italian  nor  Latin  could  even  guefs  at  the 
meaning  from  the  found.  I  have  attempted  it  in  Eng- 
lifh,  but  am  fenfible  of  my  inability  to  do  it  juftice. 

Chiama  gli  habitator  de  1'  ombre  eterne 
II  rauco  fuon  de  la  tartarea  tromba  : 
Treman  le  fpaciofe  atre  caverne, 
Et  Paer  cieco  a  quel  rumor  rimbomba  ; 
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enough  to  fhow,  that,  in  forming  fuch 
words,  regard  has  been  had  to  the  imitative 
qualities  of  vocal  found.  Such,  in  Englifh, 
are  the  words  yell,  crafh,  crack,  hifs,  roar, 
!  murmur,  and  many  others. 

All  the  particular  laws   that  regulate  this 

fort  of  imitation,  as  far  as  they  are  founded 

;  in  nature,  and   liable   to   the   cognizance  of 

'  philofophy,    depend  on   the  general   law  of 

ftyle  above  mentioned.     Together   with  the 

other  circumftances  of  the  fiippofed  fpeaker, 

;the  poet  takes  into   confideration  the  tone  of 

voice  fuitable  to  the   ideas    that  occupy  his 

mind,  and  thereto  adapts   the   found   of  his 

Slanguage,  if  it  can  be  done  coniiftently  with 

reafe  and  elegance  of  exprelhon.     But  when 

this  imitative  harmony  is   too   much  fought 

'after,  or  words  appear  to  be  chofen  for  found 

i rather  than  fenfe,  the  verfe  becomes  finical 

jand  ridiculous  *. 

Words 

Ne  ftridendo  coil  da  le  fuperne 

Regioni  del  cielo  il  folgor  piomba  ; 

Ne  li  Scofla  giamai  trema  la  terra, 

Quando  i  vapori  in  fen  gravida  ferra.  Can.  4.  ft.  4. 

To  call  the  tribes  that  roam  the  Stygian  mores, 
The  hoarfe  Tartarean  trump  in  thunder  roars  ; 
Hell  through  her  trembling  caverns  ftarts  aghaft, 
And  Night's  black  void  rebellows  to  the  blaft  : 
Far  lefs  the  peal  that  rends  th'  ethereal  world, 
When  bolts  of  vengeance  from  on  high  are  hurl'd  ; 
Tar  lefs  the  (hock  that  heaves  earth's  tottering  frame, 
When  its  torn  entrails  fpout  th'imprifon'd  flame. 

*  Such  is  Ronfard's   affected  imitation  of  the   figng  of 
hhe  iky-lark  : 

Vol.  II.  Q^q  E lie 
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Words  by  their  found  may  imitate  found  ; 
and  quick  or  flow  articulation  may  imitate 
quick  or  flow  motion.  Hence,  by  a  pro- 
per choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  the 
poet  may  imitate,  Sounds  that  are,  Sweet 
with  dignity  (<?},  ■**- Sweet  and  tender  (b), — 

Loud! 


Elle  quindee  du  zephire 
Sublime  en  1'  air  vire  et  revire, 
Et  y  declique  un  joli  cris, 
Qui  rit,  guerit,  et  tire  I' ire 
Des  efprks  mieux  que  je  n'  ecris. 

This  is  as  ridiculous  as  that  line  of  Ennius, 

Turn  tuba  terribili  fonitu  taratantara  dixit  : 

Or  as  the  following  verfes  of  Swift ; 

The  man  with  the  kettle-drum  enters  the  gatej 
Dub  dub  a  dub  dub  :    the  trumpeters  follow, 
Tantara  tantara;   while  all  the  boys  hollow. 

(a)  No  fooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceas'd,  than  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  fhout 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  fweet 
As  from  bleft  voices  uttering  joy  ;  heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hofannas  fill'd 
The  eternal  regions. Par.  Lofty  boak  3. 

See  alfo  the   night-ftorm  of  thunder,  lightening,  wincj 
and  rain,  in  Virg.  Georg.  lib.  1.  verf.  328. —  334. 

(b)  Et  longum,  formofe,  vale,  vale,  inquit,  Iola. 

Virg.  Eel  3, 

Formofam  refonare  doces  Amarillida  filvas. 

Virg.  Eel.  1. 

Sect 
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Loud  (c ),  — -  and  Harfh  (d)  ;  —  and  Motions 
that  are,  Slow  in  confequence  of  dignity  (e)9 
*—  Slow  in  confequence  of  difficulty  (/),  — 

Swift 


See  alfo  the  fimile  of  the  nightingale,  Geor.  lib.  4.  verf. 
511.  And  fee  that  wonderful  couplet  defcribing  the 
wailings  of  the  owl,  JEueid.  IV.  462. 

(c)  — ■ vibratus  ab  sethere  fulgor 

Cum  fonitu  veriit,  et  ruere  omnia  vifa  repente, 
Tyrrhenufque  tubse  mugire  per  aethera  clangor  ; 
Sufpiciunt ;  iterum  atque  iterum  fragor  intonat  in- 
gens.  JEneid.  8. 

See  affo  the  ftorm  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Eneid,  and  in 
>the  fifth  of  the  OdyfTey  ;  —  and  the  ftanza  already  quoted 
from  Taflb. 

(d)  The   hdarfe  rough  verfe  fhould  like  the  torrent 

roar.  Pope. 

,        On  a  fudden  open  fly, 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found, 
Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harfh  thunder.  — —  Par.  Lojl,  II.  879. 

See  alfo  Homer's  Iliad,  lib.  3.  verf.  363.  and  Clarke's  an- 
notation. 

(e)  See   an   exquifite  example   in    Gray's   Frogrefs  of 
Poefy  j  the  conclufion  of  the  third  ftanza. 

(/)  And  when  up  ten  fteep  flopes  you've  drag'd  your 
thighs.  Pope. 

Juft  brought    out   this,  when  fcarce  his   tongue 
could  ftir.  Pope. 

The  huge  leviathan 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Ternpeft  the  ocean.  Par.  Left,  VII.  411. 
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Swift  and  noify  (g), — Swift  and  fmooth  (/?), 
—  Uneven  and  abrupt  (.£), — Quick  and 
joyous  (ni).  An  unexpected  paufe  in  the 
verfe  may  alfo  imitate   a  fudden  failure  of 


See  the  famous  defcription  of  Sifyphus  rolling  the  ftoney 
Odyff".  lib.  ii.  verf.  592.  See  Quintil.  Inft.  Orat.  lib.  9. 
cap.  4.  §  4.  compared  with  Paradife  Loft,  book  2. 
verf.  1022. 

{£)  Quadrupedante  ptitrem  fonitu  quatit  ungula  cam- 
pum.  JEneid, 

AvTotfi  \.7retTX  Trtlovlt  KvxhliTo  Aaac  aca/W- 

Odyjf.  11. 
See   alfo  Virg.  iEneid.  lib.  1.  verf.  83. — 87. 

(h)  See  wild  as  the  winds  o'er  the  defart  he  flies. 

Pope. 

llle  volat,  fimul  arva  fuga,  fimul  oequora  verrensi. 

Virg. 

Fffilm  t  tTreiTa  7rthei,   yuKiTrn  7rtf  ttsaa.       Hejdod. 
(Ji)   Hohhcc  V  avavTct.  Karuvrx  ttol^vto.  re  oo%uix  r  ha^cc. 

Horn. 

The  lafs  fhnek'd,  ftarted  up,  and  fhriek'd  again, 

Anonym* 

(m)  Let  the  merry  bells  ring  round", 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  found, 
To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  fhade. 

Milton* s  Allegrf. 

See  alfo  Grays  Progrefs  of  Pcefy,  Stanza  3. 

Itrengtfis 
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ftrength  («),  or  interruption  of  motion  (<?), 
or  give  vivacity  to  an  image  or  thought,  by- 
fixing  our  attention  longer  than  ufual  up- 
on the  word  that  precedes  it  (p). —  More- 
over, when  we  defcribe  great  bulk,  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  articulate  flowly  even  in. 
common  difcourfe  ;  and  therefore  a  line  of 
poetry  that  requires  a  flow  pronunciation, 
or  feems  longer  than  it  fhould  be,  may  be 
ufed  with  good  effect  in  defcribing  vaftnefs 
of  fize  (q).  —  Sweet   and   fmooth    numbers 

are 

(n)   Ac  velut  in  fomnis  oculos  ubi  languida  preffit 

Nocte  quies,  nequicqua-m  avidos  extendere  curfus 
Velle  videmur  :  —  et  in  mediis  conatibus  aegri 
Succidimus.  — — —  JEncid.  12. 

See  alfo  Virg.  Georg.  lib.  3.  verf.  515.  516. 

(0)  For  this,  before  to  night  thou  fhalt  have  cramps, 
Side-ftiches  that  ftiall  pen  thy  breath  up.    Urchin* 

Shall  exercife  upon  thee. - 

Profpero  to  Calyban  in  the  Tempefv. 

See  Pope's  Iliad,  XIII.  199. 

(/*)'  '    '  -How  often  from  the  fteep 

Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celeftial  voices,  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  —  or  refponfive  to  each  other's  note, 

Singing  their  great  Creator  ? 

Par.  Loft?  b.  4. 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook, but  delay'd  to  ftrike.  Id. 

See  alfo  Horn.  OdyfT.  lib.  9.  verf.  290. 

(?)  Thus  uretch'd  out,  huge  in  length,  the  arch  fiend 
lay.  Par.  Loft. 

Monftrum 
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are  moft  proper,  when  the  poet  paints  a- 
greeable  objects,  or  gentle  energy  (r) ;  and 
harfher  founds  when  he  fpeaks  of  what  is  - 
ugly,  violent,  or  difagreeable  (s).  This  too 
is  according  to  the  nature  of  common  lan- 
guage j  for  we  generally  employ  harfher  tones 


Monftrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen 
ademptum.  Virg.  JEneid.  3. 

Et  magnos  membrorum  artus,  magna  offa,  lacertofque 
Exuit,  atque  ingens  media  confiftit  arena. 

JEneid.  5.  verf.  422. 

(r)  Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycori, 
Hie  nemus,  hie  iplb  tecum  confumerer  sevo. 

Virg.  Eel.  10. 

The  dumb  fliajl  ring,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leapj  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 

Pope's  Mejfiah. 

See  Milton's  description  of  the  evening,  Par.  Loft,  book  4. 
ferf.  598. — 609. 

Ye  gentle  gales,  beneath  my  body  blow, 
Ana  lbftly  lay  me  on  the  waves  below. 

Pope's  Sappho. 

(s)  Stridenti  ftipula  miferum  difperdere  carmen. 

Virg.  Ed.  3. 

Immo  ego  Sardois  videar  tibi  amarior  herbis, 
Horridior  i-ufco,  projecta  viiius  alga. 

Virg.  Eel.  7. 

Neu  patriae  validas  in  vifcera  vertite  vires. 

Virg.  JEneid.  6. 

See  alfo  Wilton's  defcription  of  the  Lazar-houfe  in  Pa- 
radife  Loft,  book  n.  verf.  477. — 492. 

of 
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of  "voice  to  exprefs  what  we  diflike,  and  more 
melodious  notes  to  defcribe  the  objects  of 
love,  complacency,  or  admiration.  Harfh 
numbers  however  mould  not  be  frequent  in 
poetry.  For  in  this  art,  as  in  mufic,  con- 
cord and  melody  ought  always  to  predomi- 
nate. And  we  find  in  fact,  that  good  poets 
can  occafionally  exprefs  themfelves  fomewhat 
harfhly,  when  the  fubject  requires  it,  and  yet 
preferve  the  fweetnefs  and  majefly  of  poeti- 
cal diction.  —  Further,  the  voice  of  com- 
plaint, pity,  love,  and  all  the  gentler  affec- 
tions is  mild  and  mufical,  and  mould  there- 
fore be  imitated  in  mufical  numbers  ;  while 
defpair,  defiance,  revenge,  and  turbulent  e- 
motions  in  general,  affume  an  abrupt  and 
fonorous  cadence.  Dignity  of  defcription  (/), 
folemn  vows  (u),  and  all  fentiments  that 
proceed  from  a  mind  elevated  with  great  i- 
deas  (i>),  require  a  correfpondent  pomp  of 
language  and  verfification.  —  Laflly  :  An  ir- 
regular or  uncommon  movement  in  the  verfe 
may  fometimes  be  of  ufe,  to  make  the  reader 

(/)  See  Virg.  Geor.  I.  328.  and  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Milton,  pajjim.  See  alfo  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feaft, 
and  Gray's  Odes. 

(u)  See  Virg.  iEneid.  IV.  24. 

(v)  Examples  are  frequent  in  the  great  authors.  See 
Othello's  exclamation  : 

■  ■"  O  now  for  ever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  &c.     J6f,  ^.fcenc  3. 

conceive 
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conceive' an  image  in  a  particular  manner. 
Virgil  defcribing  horfes  running  over  rocky 
heights  at  full  fpeed,  begins  the  line  with  two 
dactyls,  to  imitate  rapidity,  and  concludes 
it  with  eight  long  fyllables  (iv)  ;  which  is 
a  very  unufual  meafure,  but  feems  well  a- 
dapted  to  the  thing  exprefTed,  namely,  to 
the  defcent  of  the  animal  from  the  hills  to 
the  low  ground.  At  anv  rate,  this  extraor- 
dinary change  of  the  rhythm,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  ani- 
mal's change  of  motion,  as  it  would  be  felt 
by  a  rider,  and  as  we  may  fuppofe  it  is  felt 
by  the  animal  itfelf. 

Other  forms  of  imitative  harmony,  and 
many  other  examples,  befides  thofe  referred 
to  in  the  margin,  will  readily  occur  to  all 
who  are  converfant  in  the  writings  of  the 
bell  verifiers,  particularly  Homer,  Virgil, 
Milton,  Lucretius,  Spenler,  Dryden,  Shake- 
fpeare,  Pope,  and  Gray. 

1  mull  not  conclude  without  remarking, 
in  juftice  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  that, 
from  our  ignorance  of  the  ancient  pronun- 
ciation, we  are  but  incompetently  fkilled  in 


(iv)  Saxa  per,  et  fcopulos,  et  depreiTas  convalles, 
Ceor.  III.  276.  Milton  feems  to  have  imitated  this  mover 
merit,  when  he  fays, 

Eternal  wrath 


Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomlefs  pit. 
See  above,  Part.  1.  chap.  6.  feci:.  1. 

2  their 
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their  numbers  ;  and  that  there  may  be,  and 
probably  are,  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  many 
imitative  harmonies  whereof  we  are  not  &n- 
fiblc  at  all.  The  quantity  of  Greek  and  Latin 
fyllables  we  know  well  enough ;  but  it  is  a 
notorious  fact,  that  in  cafes  innumerable  our 
i  pronunciation  of  them  is  contrary  to  what 
;we  know  to  be  right.  Thus,  in  reading  the 
following  line  of  Horace, 

Aut  prodeffs  voiunt  aut  delegare  poetse, 

[every  body  pronounces  the  firft  fyllable  of 
fyolunt  long,  and  the  laft  fhort ;  and  yet  e- 
Ivery  body  knows,  that  the  firft  is  fhort,  and 
the  laft  long.  All  regular  hexameters  be- 
gin with  a  long  fyllable ;  yet  how  often 
do  the  beft  readers  introduce  them  with  a 
fhort  one  ! 

When  we  read  this  line,  by  which  Virgil 
meant  both  to  defcribe  and  to  imitate  flow 
motion, 

Ta  fola  in  ficca  fecum  fpatiatur  arena  *, 

jwe  make  only  five  or  fix  of  the  fyllables  long ; 
[and  yet  in  this  line  there  are  no  fewer  than 
ften  long  fyllables.  Muft  it.  not  then  to  a  Ro- 
man ear  have  appeared  more  imitative,  than 
it  does  to  ours  ? 


*  Georg.  i.  389. 

Vol.  II.  R  r  la 
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In  each  of  thofe  admirable  hexameters,  fo 
defcriptive  of  great  fize, 

Et  magnos  membrorum  artus,  magna  ofla,  lacer- 

tofque. 
Monftrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lu« 

men  ademptum. 

there  are  eleven  long  fyllables  according  to 
the  ancient  pronunciation,  and  only  fix  or 
feven  according  to  the  modern.  If,  then, 
there  be  any  natural  fuitablenefs  in  the  flow 
rhythm  of  thefe  lines,  (and  Virgil  certainly 
thought  there  was),  muft  not  that  have  been 
more  obfervable  anciently  than  it  is  now  t 

In  the  Englifh  tongue,  the  foot  Spondeus, 
confifling  of  two  long  fyllables,  is  not  fre- 
quent, there  being  generally  one  fhort  fyl- 
lable,  or  more,  for  each  long  fyllable.  And 
as  our  accented  or  emphatic  fyllables  are  all 
long,  and  as  we  give  emphafis  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fyllables  in  the  fame  way  almoft 
as  to  our  own,  we  feldom  preferve  in  our 
pronunciation  the  rhythm  of  the  ancient 
poetry,  and  are  (I  think)  mod  apt  to  lofe  it 
in  thofe  verfes  that  abound  in  the  Spondeus. 
The  Dactyl,  of  one  long  and  two  fhort  fyl- 
lables, is  very  common  in  Englifh ;  and  it 
fometimes  happens,  though  not  often,  that 
in  pronouncing  an  hexameter  of  Dactyls  we 
do  preferve  the  true  rhythm  tolerably  well.1 
Of  fuch  an  hexameter  I  take  the  rhythm 
tq  be  the  fame  with  the  following  : 

Multitudes 
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Multitudes  rufli'd  all  at  once  on  the  plain  with  a 
thundering  uproar. 


And  according  to  this  rhythm,  nearly,  we 
do  in  fact  pronounce  the  laft  line  of  Ho- 
mer's celebrated  defcription  of  Sifyphus  *, 
But  this  line  of  Virgil,  whofe  meafure  and 
motion  are  exactly  the  fame,  the  moderns 
pronounce  differently,  at  lead  in  the  firft 
three  feet  : 

CJuadrupedante  putrem  fonitu  quatit  ungula  camp- 
um. 

Of  this  other  line  of  Virgil,  defcribing  loud 
found, 

Sufpiciunt ;    iterum  atque  iterum  fragor   intonat 
ingens, 

the  rhythm  is  flill  the  fame,  after  making 
[he  necefTary  clifions ;  and  if  the  reader  pro- 
nounce it  ib,  his  ear  will  perhaps  inform 
him,  that  it  is  more  imitative  than  he  at  firft 
imagined. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Eneid,    Eolus,  at 
Juno's  defire,  fends  out  his  winds  to  deitroy 


*  Avrocp  £• 
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Trojan  fleet.  Neptune  rebukes  them  for  in- 
vading his  dominions  without  his  leave ; 
and  is  juit.  going  to  denounce  a  threatening,- 
or  inflict  a  punifliment,  when  he  recollects, 
that  it  was  proper  to  calm  his  waters,  be- 
fore he  did  any  thing  elfe  : 

Quos  ego — fed  motos  prasftat  componere  flu6tus. 

The  interrupted  threat  is  a  dactyl ;  —  the  re- 
mainder of  the  line  goes  off  in  fpondees.  By 
this  tranfition  from  a  quick  to  a  flow  rhythm, 
is  it  not  probable,  that  the  poet  intended  to 
imitate  the  change  of  Neptune's  purpofe  ? 
But  this  is  loft  in  our  pronunciation,  though 
in  the  ancient  I  believe  it  muft  have  been  ob- 

fervable. One  inftance  more,  and  I  quit 

the  fubject. 

When  Dido,  that  fatal  morning  on  which 
fhe  put  a  period  to  her  life,  faw  that  Eneas 
and  his  Trojans  were  actually  gone,  fhe  at 
firft  broke  forth  into  frantic  denunciations 
of  revenge  and  ruin ;  but  foon  checks  her- 
felf,  as  if  exhaufted  by  her  paflion,  when 
ihe  reflects,  that  her  ravings  were  all  in  vain. 
"  Unhappy  Dido  !  (fays  fhe),  thy  evil  def- 
* '  tiny   is    now  come  upon   thee  *."      This- 


*  Infelix  Dido  !  nunc  te  fata  impia  tangunt.   JEneid,  iv. 

596. If  we    read  fatta   impia,    with    the   Medicean 

Manufcript,  the  Rhythm  is  ftili  the  fame,  and  the  fenfe 
not  materially  different  :  "  Unhappy  Dido  !  now  are  the 
fi  conferences  of  thy  broken  vows  come  upon  thee." 

change 
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change  of  her  mind  from  temped  to  a 
momentary  calm  (for  ihe  immediately  re- 
lapfes  into  vengeance  and  diffraction)  is 
finely  imitated  in  the  poet's  numbers.  The 
words  I  have  tranflated  form  a  line  of  Spon- 
dees, whofe  flow  and  foft  motion  is  a  flriking 
contrafl  to  the  abrupt  and  fonorous  rapidity 
of  the  preceding  and  following  verfes.  This 
beauty,  too,  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft  in  our 
pronunciation ;  for  we  only  give  five  or  fix 
long  fyllables  to  a  line  which  really  con- 
tains eleven. Are  thefe  remarks  too  re- 

j  fined  ?  Thofe  readers  will  hardly  think  fo, 
who  have  ftudied  Virgil's  verification ;  which 
is  artful  and  appofite  to  a  degree  that  was  ne- 
ver equalled  or  attempted  by  any  other  poet. 
In  the  cOurfe  of  thefe  observations  on  the 
i  found  of  Poetical  Language,  I  am  not  con- 
fcious  of  having  affirmed  any  thing  which 
does  not  admit  of  proof.  Some  of  the  proofs, 
however,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  out ;  as  they 
would  have  led  me  into  long  difquifitions, 
relating  rather  to  the  peculiarities  of  Latin 
and  Englifh  verfe,  than  to  the  general  cha- 
racters of  the  Poetic  Art.  Thefe  proofs  may 
polTibly  find  a  place  hereafter  in  A  Treatife  of 
<verfif cation  and  Englifh  profody,  which  I  be- 
gan fome  years  ago,  but  have  not  yet  nnifh- 
ed. 


THE         END. 
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LAUGHTER 

AND 

LUDICROUS      COMPOSITION. 

Written  in  the  year   1764. 

Ego  <vero  omni  de  re  facetius  puto  poffe  ab 
homine  non  inurbano,  quam  de  ipfis  facetiis,  dif* 
putari,  Cicero* 

CHAP.       I. 

Introduction.  The  Subject  propofed. 
Opinions  of  Philofophers,  —  L  A- 
riftotle  —  II.  Hobbes  —  III.  Hut- 
chefon  —  IV.  Akenfide. 

OF  Man,    it  is  obferved  by  Homer, 
that  he  is  the  molt  wretched,  and, 
by  Addifon  and  others,  that  he  is 
the  merrieft  animal  in  the  whole 
creation  :    and  both  opinions  are  plaufible, 
Vol.  II.  S  f  and 
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and  both    perhaps   may   be  true.     If,  from 
the  acutenefs  and  delicacy  of  his  perceptive 
powers,  from  his   remembrance  of  the  pad, 
and  his  anticipation  of  what  is  to  come,  from 
his  refllefs  and  creative  fancy,  and  from  the 
various  fenfibilities  of  his  moral  nature,  Man 
be  expofed   to   many   evils,  both  imaginary 
and  real,  from  which  the  brutes  are  exempt- 
ed, he  does  alfo  from  the  fame  fources  de- 
rive innumerable  delights,  that  are  far  be- 
■vond  the  reach  of  every  other  animal.     That 
our  pre-eminence  in   pleafure   fhould  thus, 
in  fome  degree,  be  counterbalanced   by  our 
pre-eminence  in  pain,  was  neceflary  to  exer- 
cife  our  virtue,  and  wean  our  hearts   from 
Sublunary  enjoyment;   and  that  beings  thus 
befet  with  a  multitude  of  forrows  fhould  be 
fupplied   from   fo    many   quarters    with    the 
means  of  comfort,  is  fuitable  to  that  benign 
economy  which  characterises  every  operation 
of  nature. 

When  a  brute  has  gratified  thofe  few  ap- 
petites that  minister  to  the  Support  of  the 
fpecies,  and  of  the  individual,  he  may  be 
faid  to  have  attained  the  iiimmit  of  happi- 
nefs,'  above  which  a  thoufand  years  of  pro- 
fperity  could  net  raife  him  a  Single  Step. 
But  for  Man,  her  favourite  child,  Nature  has 
made  a  more  liberal  provision.  He,  if  he 
have  only  guarded  againft  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  indulged  the  animal  part  of  his 
constitution,  has  experienced  but  little  of 
that  felicity  whereof  he  is  capable.     To  fay 

nothing 
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nothing  at  prcfent  of  his  moral  and  religious 
gratifications,  is  he  not  furnifhed  with  facul- 
ties that  fit  him  for  receiving  plcafure  from 
almoft  every  part  of  the  vifible  univerfe  ?  E- 
ven  to  thofe  perfons,  whofe  powers  of  obfer- 
vation  are  confined  within  a  narrow  circle, 
the  exercife  of  the  necefTary  arts  may  open 
inexhauftible  fources  of  amufement,  to  al- 
leviate the  cares  of  a  fblitary  and  laborious 
life.  Men  of  more  enlarged  underftanding, 
and  more  cultivated  tafte,  are  (till  more  plen- 
tifully fupplied  with  the  means  of  innocent 
delight.  For  fuch,  either  from  acquired  ha- 
bit, or  from  innate  propenfity,  is  the  foul 
of  man,  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  in 
art  or  nature  from  which  we  may  not  de- 
rive gratification.  What  is  great,  overpowers 
with  pleafing  aftonifhment ;  what  is  little, 
may  charm  by  its  nicety  of  proportion,  or 
beauty  of  colour ;  what  is  diversified,  pleafes 
by  fupplying  a  feries  of  novelties ;  what  is 
uniform,  by  leading  us  to  reflect  on  the  fkill 
difplayed  in  the  arrangement  of  its  parts; 
order  and  connection  gratify  our  fenfe  of 
propriety ;  and  certain  forms  of  irregularity 
and  unfuitablenefs  raife  within  us  that  agree- 
able emotion  whereof  Laughter  is  the  out- 
ward fign. 

Risibility,  confidered  as  one  of  the 
characters  that  diitinguiih  man  from  the  in- 
ferior animals,  and  as  an  initrument  of 
harmlefs,  and  even  of  profitable  recreation, 
to  eveiy  age,  condition,  and  capacity,  of 
S  f  2  human 
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human  creatures,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  not 
unworthy  of  the  philofopher's  notice.  What- 
ever is  peculiar  to  rational  nature,  muft  be 
an  object  of  fome  importance  to  a  rational 
being  -r  and  Milton  has  obferved,  that 

Smiles  from  reafon  flow, 
To  brute  denied  : ■ 

. "Whatever  may  be  employed  as  a  means 

of  difcountenancing  vice,  folly,  or  falfehood, 
is  an  objec"l  of  importance  to  a  moral  being; 
and  Horace  has  remarked, 

Ridiculum  acri 
Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  fecat  res  *, 

Let  this  apology  fuffice  at  prefent  for  my 
choice  of  a  fubje6l.  Even  this  apology  might 
have  been  fpared  :  for  nothing  is  below  the 
attention  of  philofophy,  which  the  Author 
of  Nature  has  been  pleafed  to  eftablifti. 

In  tracing  out  the  caufe  of  Laughter,  I 
mean  rather  to  illuftrate  than  to  confute  the 
opinions  of  thofe  who 'have  already  written 
pn  the  fame  fubject.  The  inveftigation  has 
been  feveral  times  attempted ;  nor  is  the  caufe 
altogether  unknown.     Yet,   notwithftanding 


Ridicule  fhall  frequently  prevail, 

And  cut  the  knot  when  graver  reafons  fail. 

Francis* 

former 
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former  difcoveries,  the  following  EfTay  may 
;  perhaps  be  found  to  contain  fomething  new ; 
to  throw  light  on  certain  points  of  criticifm 
•  that  have  not  been  much  attended  to  ;  and 
even  to  have  fome  merit  (if  I  execute  my 
i  purpofe)  as  a  familiar  example  of  philofo- 
I  phical  induction  carried  on  with  a  ftrict  re- 
I  gard  to  fact,  and  without  any  previous  bias 
i  in  favour  of  any  theory. 

To  provoke  Laughter,  is  not  efTential  ei- 
I  ther  to  Wit  or  to  Humour.     For  though  that 
I  unexpected  difcovery  of  refemblance  between 
ideas  fuppofed  dimmilar,  which  is  called  Wity 
and  that  comic  exhibition  of  fingular  cha- 
racters,   fentiments,  and  imagery,  which  is 
denominated    Humour ,    do    frequently    raife 
laughter,  they  do  not  raife  it  always.     Ad- 
difon's   Poem    to    Sir    Godfrey    Kneller,    in 
which  the  Britifh  kings  are  likened  to  heathen 
gods,  is  exquifitely  witty,  and  yet  not  laugh- 
able.    Pope's   EfTay  on  Man  abounds  in  fe- 
rious  wit ;  and  examples  of  ferious  humour 
are  not  uncommon  in  Fielding's  Hiftory  of 
Parfon  Adams,  and  in  Addifon's  Account  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly.     Wit,  when  the  fub- 
ject  is  grave,  and  the  allufion  fublime,  raifes 
admiration   inftead  of  laughter  :    and  if  the 
comic  fingularities   of  a  good   man   appear 
in  circumftances  of  real  diflrefs,  the  imita- 
tion of  thofe   fingularities,    in   the    Epic    or 
Dramatic  Comedy,  will  form  a  fpecies  of  hu- 
mour, which,  if  it  mould  force  a  fmile,  will 
$raw  forth  a  tear  at  the  fame  time.     An  in- 
quiry, 
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quiry,  therefore,  into  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
racters of  Wit  and  Humour,  has  no  neceffary 
connection  with  the  prefent  fubject.  I  did, 
however,  once  intend  to  have  touched  upon 
them  in  the  conclufion  of  this  Diicourfe  : 
but  Dr  Campbell's  mafterly  difquifition  con- 
cerning that  matter,  in  the  firft  part  of  his 
Philofophy  of  Rhetoric,  makes  it  improper  for 
me  to  attempt  it.  I  was  favoured  with  a 
perufal  of  that  work  in  manufcript,  when  I 
had  finiihed  the  three  firft  chapters  of  this 
EfTay  for  the  prefs  ;  and  was  agreeably  fur- 
prifed  to  find  my  notions,  in  regard  to  the 
caufe  or  object  of  Laughter,  fo  fully  war- 
ranted by  thofe  of  my  very  learned  and  in-' 
genious  friend.  And  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
improper  to  inform  the  public,  that  neither 
did  he  know  of  my  having  undertaken  this 
argument,  nor  I  of  his  having  difculTed  that 
fubject,  till  we  came  mutually  to  exchange 
our  papers,  for  the  purpofe  of  knowing  one 
another's  fentiments  in  regard  to  what  we  had 
written. 

Some  authors  have  treated  of  Ridicule, 
without  marking  the  diftinction  between  Ri- 
diculous and  Ludicrous  ideas.  But  I  prefume 
the  natural  order  of  proceeding  in  this  In- 
quiry, is  to  begin  with  afcertaining  the  na- 
ture of  what  is  purely  Ludicrous.  Things  lu- 
dicrous and  things  ridicidous  have  this  in  com- 
mon, that  both  excite  laughter ;  but  the 
former  excite  pure  laughter,  the  latter  ex- 
cite laughter  mixed  with  difapprobation  or 

contempt 
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contempt  *.  My  defign  is,  to  analyfe  and 
explain  that  quality  in  things  or  ideas,  which 
makes  them  provoke  pure  Laughter,  and  en- 
titles them  to  the  name  of  Ludicrous  or  Laugh- 
able. 

When  certain  objects,  qualities,  or  ideas, 
occur  to  our  fenfes,  memory,  or  imagina- 
tion, we  fmile  or  laugh  at  them,  and  ex- 
pect that  other  men  fhould  do  the  fame.  To 
fmile  on  certain  occasions,  is  not  lefs  natural, 
than  to  weep  at  the  fight  of  diftrefs,  or  cry 
out  when  we  feel  pain. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  Laughter.  As 
a  boy,  paffing  by  night  through  a  church- 
yard, fings  or  whittles  in  order  to  conceal 
his  fear  even  from  himfelf ;  fo  there  are  men, 
who,  by  forcing  a  fmile,  endeavour  fome- 
times  to  hide  from  others,  and  from  them- 
felves  too  perhaps,  their  malevolence  or  en- 
vy. Such  laughter  is  unnatural.  The 
found  of  it  offends  the  ear ;  the  features 
diilorted  by  it  feem  horrible  to  the  eye.  A 
mixture  of  hypocrify,  malice,  and  cruel  joy, 
thus  difplayed  on  the  countenance,  is  one  of 
tre  moil  hateful  fights  in  nature,  and  trans- 
forms  the    "  human  face  divine"   into    the 

vilage  of  a  fiend. "-Similar  to  this  is   the 

fmile  of  a  wicked  perfon  pleafing  himfelf  with 
the  hope  of  accomplishing  his  evil  purpofes. 


*  Ridiculus  proprie  dicitur  qui  ja  rebus  turpibus  ri- 
detur.  Fejins. 

Milton 


J- 
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Milton  gives  a  fbiking  picture  of  it,  in  that 
well-known  paffage  : 

He  ceafed ;  for  both  feem'd  highlv  pleafed,  and 

Death 
Grin'd  horrible  a  ghaftly  fmile,   to  hear 
His  famine  ihould  be  fill'd,  and  blefs'd  his  maw 
Deftin'd  to  that  good  hour.  — 

But  enough  of  this.  Laughter  that  makes 
man  a  fiend  or  monfter,  I  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  analyfe.  Mv  inquiries  are  confined 
to  "  that  fpecies  of  laughter,  which  is  at 
44  once  natural  and  innocent." 

Of  this  there  are  two  forts.  The  laughter 
occaiioned  by  tickling  or  gladnefs  is  different 
from  that  which  arifes  on  reading  the  Tale  of 
a  Tub.  The  former  may  be  called  Animal 
Laughter  :  the  latter  (if  it  were  lawful  to  a^ 
dopt  a  new  word,  which  has  become  very 
common   of  late)   I  ihould  term  SentimejitaL 

Smiles  admit  of  fimilar  divifions.     Not 

to  mention  the  fcornful,  the  envious,  the 
malevolent  fmile,  I  would  only  remark,  that 
of  the  innocent  and  agreeable  fmile  there  are 
two  forts.  The  one  proceeds  from  the  riiible 
emotion,  and  has  a  tendencv  to  break  out 
into  laughter.  The  other  is  the  effect  of 
good  humour,  complacency,  and  tender  af- 
fection. This  lail  fort  of  fmile  renders  a 
countenance  amiable  in  the  highefl  degree. 
Homer  afcribes  it  to  Venus,  in  an  epithe:  *j 

2  which 
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which  Dryden  and  Pope,  after  Waller,  im- 
properly tranflate  'er-lwing  ;  an  idea 
that  accords  better  with  the  character  of  a 
romp  or  hoyden,  than  with -the  goddefs  of 
love  and  beauty. 

Animal  laughter  admits  of  various  degrees  ; 
from  the  gentle  impulfe  excited  in  a  child  by 
moderate  joy,  to  that  terrifying,  and  even 
mortal  convuhion,  which  has  been  kn: 
to  accompany  an  unexpected  change  of  for- 
tune. This  pailion  may,  as  well 
fbrrow,    be  communicated  by  -  * ; 

and  I  know  not,  whether  the  entertainment 
we  receive  from  the  playful  tricks  of  k 
and  other  young  animals,  mav  not  in   part 
be  reiblved  into  fomething  like  a  fellow-f e 
ing  of  their  vivacity. Animal  and  Senti- 
mental laughter  are  frequently  blended  ;  but 
it  is  eafy   to  diftinguiih  them.     The  forr 
is  often  exceflive;     the  latt:  er,    on! 

heightened  by  the  other.    The  la  always 

pleafing,  both  in  itfelf  and  in  its 
the  former  may  be  painful  in  both.  But 
their  principal  difference  is  this  :  —  the  one 
always  proceeds  from  a  fentiment  or  emo- 
tion, excited  in  the  mind,  in  .- :  neocc 
of  certain  objects  or  ideas  being  p:  .  to 
it,  of  which  emotion  we  mav  be  confcious 
even  when  we  iupprels  laughter; — the  o- 
ther  arifes,  n;  .:,  or  per- 
ception of  ludicrous  ideas,    but    : 

*  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  v. 

II.  T  t  bodily 
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bodily  feeling,  or  fudden  impulfe,  on  what 
is  called  the  animal  fpirits,  proceeding,  or 
feeming  to  proceed,  from  the  operation  of 
caufes  purely  material. The  prefent  in- 
quiry regards  that  fpecies  that  is  here  di£- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Sentimental  Laugh* 
ter. 

The  pleafing  emotion  *,  arifing  from  the 
view  of  ludicrous  ideas,  is  known  to  every 
one  by  experience,  but,  being  a  fimple  feel- 
ing, admits  not  of  definition.  It  is  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  laughter  that  generally 
attends  it,  as  forrow  is  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  tears ;  for  it  is  often  felt  in  a  high  degree 
by  thofe  who  are  remarkable  for  gravity  of 
countenance.  Swift  feldom  laughed;  not 
withftanding  his  uncommon  talents  in  wit 
and  humour,  and  the  extraordinary  delight 
he  feems  to  have  had  in  furveying  the  ri- 
diculous fide  of  things.  Why  this  agreeable 
emotion  fhould  be  accompanied  with  laugh- 
ter as  its  outward  fign,  or  forrow  exprefs  it- 
felf  by  tears,  or  fear  by  trembling  and  pale-? 
nefs,  I  cannot  ultimately  explain,  otherwifc 
than  by  faying,  that  fuch  is  the  appointment 
of  the  Author  of  Nature.  — —  All  I  mean  by 
this  inquiry   is,    to   determine,    What    is 

PECULIAR   TO  THOSE   THINGS  WHICH    PRO^ 


*  This  emotion  I  fometimes  call  the  Rifible  Emotion^ 
and  fometimes  the  Ludicrous  Sentiment ;  terms  that  mays 
be  fufficiently  intelligible,  though  perhaps  they  are  not 
according  to  ftricl  analqgy. 

VORT 
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voke  Laughter;  —  or,  rather,  which 
raise  in  the  mind  that  pleasing 
sentiment  or  emotion  whereof 
Laughter  is  the  External  sign. 

I.  Philofophers  have  differed  in  their  o- 
pinions  concerning  this  matter.  Ariftotle,  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Poetics,  obferves  of 
Comedy,  that  "  it  imitates  thofe  vices  or 
"  meanneffes  only  which  partake  of  the  ri- 
"  diculous  :  —  now  the  Ridiculous  (fays  he) 
T  confifts  in  fome  fault  or  turpitude  not  at- 
"  tended  with  great  pain,  and  not  deftruc- 
P  tive."  It  is  clear,  that  Ariftotle  here  means 
to  characlerife,  not  laughable  qualities  in 
general,  (as  fome  have  thought),  but  the  ob- 
jects of  Comic  Ridicule  only;  and  in  this 
view  the  definition  is  juft,  however  it  may 
have  been  overlooked  or  defpifed  by  Comic 
writers.  Crimes  and  misfortunes  are  often 
in  modern  plays,  and  were  fometimes  in  the 
ancient,  held  up  as  objects  of  public  merri- 
ment; but  if  poets  had  that  reverence  for  na- 
ture which  they  ought  to  have,  they  would 
not  {hock  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  by 
[fo  abfurd  a  reprefentation.  I  wifli  our  wri- 
ters of  comedy  and  romance  would  in  this 
refpecl  imitate  the  delicacy  of  their  anceftors, 
the  hoiieft  and  brave  favages  of  old  Ger- 
many, of  whom  the  hiftonan  fays,  "  Ne- 
mo vitia  ridet ;  nee  corrumpere  et  cor- 
rumpi  feculum  vocatur  *." The  defi- 

;;  Tacitus,  de  moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  19. 
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perate  than  other  people ;  and  I  am  fure  that 
the  proud  are  much  lefs  fo. 

The  inftances  brought  by  Addifon,  in  fa- 
vour of  this  theory  of  Mr  Hobbes ;  —  of 
great  men  formerly  keeping  in  their  re- 
tinue a  perfon  to  laugh  at,  who  was  by 
profefhon  a  fool; — of  Dutchmen  being 
diverted  with  the  fign  of  the  gaper ;  —  of 
the  mob  entertaining  themfelves  with  Jack 
Puddings,  whofe  humour  lies  in  commit- 
ting blunders ;  —  and  of  the  amufement 
that  forne  people  find  in  making  as  many 
April  fools  as  poffible  *  : "  —  thefe  inftan- 
ces, I  fay,  may  prove  the  truth  of  the  di- 
flich,  quoted  by  our  author  from  Dennis, 
who  tranflates  it  from  Boileau, 

Thus  one  fool  lolls  his  tongue  out  at  another, 
And  fhakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother. 

—  But  I  cannot  fee  how  they  mould  prove, 
that  laughter  is  owing  to  pride,  or  to  a  fenfe 
of  our  fuperiority  over  the  ludicrous  object. 
Great  men  are  as  merry  now  when  they  do 
not  keep  profeiTed  jefters,  as  they  were  for- 
merly when  they  did.  The  gaper  may  be  a 
common  iign  at  Amfterdam,  as  the  Sara^ 
cen's  head  is  in  England,  without  being  the 
Handing  jeft  of  the  country,  or  indeed  any 
jeft  at  all.  The  Jack  Pudding  is  coniidered, 
even  by  the  mob,  as  more  rogue  than  fool ; 

P  See  Spe&ator,  Numb.  47. 

and 
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and  they  who  attend  the  ftage  of  the  itine- 
rant phyiician,  do  for  the  moft  part  regard 
both  the  matter  and  the  fervant  as  perfons  of 
extraordinary  abilities.  And  as  to  the  wag 
who  amufes  himfelf  on  the  firit  of  April  with 
telling  lies,  he  mud  be  mallow  indeed,  if  he 
hope  by  fo  doing  to  acquire  any  fuperiori- 
ty  over  another  man,  whom  he  knows  to 
be  wifer  and  better  than  himfelf;  for  on 
thefe  occafions,  the  greatnefs  of  the  joke,  and 
the  loudnefs  of  the  laugh,  are,  if  1  rightly 
remember,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  faga- 
city  of  the  perfon  impofed  on.  What  our 
author,  in  the  fame  paper,  fays  of  Butts  in 
converfation,  makes  rather  againfl  his  theory 
than  for  it.  No  man,  who  has  any  preten- 
lions  to  good  manners,  to  common  under- 
ftanding,  or  even  to  common  humanity,  will 
ever  think  of  making  a  butt  of  that  perfon 
who  has  neither  fenfe  nor  fpirit  to  defend 
himfelf.  Sir  John  FalftafF  would  not  have 
excelled  fo  much  in  this  character,  if  he 
had  not  equally  excelled  in  warding  off  and 
retorting  raillery.  The  truth  is,  the  butt  of 
the  company  is  generally  known  to  be  one 
of  the  wittieft  and  beft-humoured  perfons 
in  it  ;  fo  that  the  mirth  he  may  diffufe  a- 
round  him  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
his  apparent  inferiority. 

If  Laughter  arofe  from  pride,  and  that 
pride  from  a  fudden  conception  of  fome  pre- 
fent  eminency  in  ourfelves,  compared  with 
others,   or   compared  with   ourfelves   as   we 

were 
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were  formerly ;  it  would  follow,  —  that  the 
wife,  the  beautiful,  the  ftrong,  the  healthy, 
arid  the  rich,  muft  giggle  away  a  great  part 
of  their  lives,  becaufe  they  would  every  now 
and  then  become  fuddenly  fenfible  of  their 
fuperiority  over  the  foolifh,  the  homely,  the 
feeble,  the  fickly,  and  the  poor ;  —  that  one 
would  never  recollect  the  tranfactions  of 
one's  childhood,  or  the  abfurdity  of  one's 
dreams,  without  merriment; — that  in  the 
company  of  our  equals  we  mould  always  be 
grave;  —  and  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  muft 
have  been  the  greater!  wag  of  his  time. 

That  the  paffion  of  laughter,  though  not 
properly  the  effect  of  pride,  does,  however, 
arife  from  a  conception  of  fome  fmall  fault 
or  turpitude,  or  at  leaft  from  fome  fancied 
inferiority,  in  the  ludicrous  object,  has  been 
afferted  by  feveral  writers.  One  would  in- 
deed be  apt  at  firft  hearing  to  reply,  that  we 
often  fmile  at  a  witty  performance  or  paf- 
fage,  —  fuch  as  Butler's  allufion  to  a  boiled 
lobfter,  in  his  picture  of  the  morning  *,  — -  - 
when  we  are  fo  far  from  conceiving  any  in- 
feriority or  turpitude  in  the  author,  that  we 
greatly  admire  his  genius,  and  wifli  ourfelves 
poffeffed  of  that  very  turn  of  fancy  which 
produced    the     drollery    in     queftion.  — ' — I 


*  The  fun  had  long  iince  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap, 
And,  like  a  lobfter  boil'd,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

2  "  But 
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"  But  as  we  may  be  betrayed  into  a  mo- 
"  mentary  belief,  that  Garrick  is  really  Abel 
*'  Drugger;  fo,  it  is  (aid,  we  may  imagine 
'  a  tranfient  inferiority,  either  real  or  af- 
fumed,  even  in  a  perfon  whom  we  ad- 
mire ;  and  that,  when  we  fmile  at  Butler's 
"  allufion,  we  for  a  moment  conceive  him 
"  to  have  aflumed  the  character  of  one  who 
W  v^as  incapable  to  difcern  the  impropriety 

r  of  fuch  an  odd  union  of  images. We 

fmile  at  the  logic,  wherewith  Hudibras 
endeavours  to  folace  himfelf,  when  he  is 
fet  in  the  flocks, 


U< 


As  beards,  the  nearer  that  they  tend 
To  th'  earth,   grow  ftill  more  reverend  j 
And  cannons  moot  the  higher  pitches, 
The  lower  you  let  down  their  breeches,- 
Hl  make  this  prefent  abject  ftate 
Advance  me  to  a  greater  height. 

u  Here,  it  is  faid,  that  the  laugh  arifes  from 
1  our  fuppofing  the  author  to  afiume  for  a 
moment  the  character  of  one  who,  from 
"  his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  things,  and 
of  the  rules  of  analogical  reafoning,  does 


<< 


tc 


not  perceive,  that  the  cafe  he  argues  from 
6  is  totally  unlike  the  cafe  he  argues  to, 
nor,  confequently,  that  the  argument  is  a 
fophifm.  —  If  we  fmile  at  the  afs,  in  the 
fable,  fawning  upon  his  mafter,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  fpaniel ;  or  at  the  frog  puffing 
1  and  fwelling  to  ftretch  himfelf  to  the  iize 
Vol.  II.  U  u  "  of 


tc 
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"  of  the  ox,  it  is  (we  are  told)  becaufe  we 
"  perceive  fomething  fingularly  defective  in 
"  the  paffions  or  fentiments  of  thofe  animals. 
And  a  refpectable  friend,  who  entertains 
us  with  a  merry  ftory,  is  faid  to  do  fo, 
"  either  by  affuming  a  momentary  inferiori- 
"  ty,  or  by  leading  our  thoughts  to  fome 
"  thing  in  which  we  feem  to  difcern  fome 
"  fmall  fault  or  turpitude."  In  proof  of 
this,  it  is  further  affirmed,  "  That  we  ne- 
"  ver  fmile  at  fortuitous  combinations  of  i- 
"  deas,  qualities,  or  events,  but  at  thofe 
"  combinations  only  that  feem  to  require 
"  the  agency  of  fome  directing  mind :  — 
"  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  where-ever  the 
"  ludicrous  quality  appears,  a  certain  mental 
character  is  fuppofed  to  exert  itfelf ;  and 
that  this  character  muft  needs  imply  infe- 
riority, becaufe,  from  our  being  fo  often 
*"'  tempted  to  fmile  by  the  tricks  of  buffoons 
"  and  brute  animals,  it  would  feem  to  be 
"  confident  neither  with  fuperiority  nor  with 
equality. 

This  theory  is  more  fubtle  than  folid.  Let 
us  look  back  to  the  analogical  argument  which 
Butler  puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  hero,  and 
which  every  perfon  who  has  the  feelings  of  a 
man  muft  allow  to  be  laughable.  Why  is  if 
fo  ?  Becaufe  (fay  they)  it  leads  us  to  difco- 
ver  fome  turpitude  or  deficiency  in  the  au- 
thor's under! landing.  Is  this  deficiency,  then,  | 
in  the  hero  Hudibras,  or  in  Butler  the  poet  ? 
Is  it  real,    or  is  it  aflumed  ?     It  matters  not 

which ; ; 


a 
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which ;  for,  though  we  knew  that  an  idiot 
had  accidentally  written  it,  or  that  a  wrong- 
headed  enthufiaft  had  ferioufly  fpoken  it,  the 
reafoning  would  (till  be  ludicrous.  Is  then 
a  trifling  argument  from  analogy  a  laugh- 
able object,  whether  advanced  ferioufly  or 
in  jeft  ?  If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  muft  be  own- 
ed, that  the  fentiments  of  mortal  men  are 
ftrangely  perverted  in  thefe  latter  times  ;  for 
that  many  a  volume  of  elaborate  controverfy, 
inflead  of  difpofmg  the  gentle  reader  to  (lum- 
ber by  its  darknefs  and  dullnefs,  ought  to 
have  "  fet  the  table  in  a  roar"  by  its  vain 
and  fophiftical  analogies. 

Further,  I  deny  not,  that  all  performances 
in  wit  and  humour  are  connected  with  a 
mind,  and  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  per- 
former as  naturally  as  any  other  effect  to  its 
caufe.  But  do  we  not  fometimes  laugh  at 
fortuitous  combinations,  in  which,  as  no 
mental  energy  is  concerned  in  producing 
them,  there  cannot  be  either  fault  or  turpi- 
tude ?  Could  not  one  imagine  a  fet  of  people 
jumbled  together  by  accident,  fo  as  to  pre- 
fent  a  laughable  group  to  thofe  who  know 
their  characters  ?  If  Pope  and  Colley  Gibber 
had  been  fo  fqueezed  by  a  croud  i;i  the  piay- 
houfe,  as  to  be  compelled  to  fit  with  their 
heads  contiguous,  and  the  arm  of  one  a- 
bout  the  neck  of  the  other,  expreifing  at  the 
fame  time  in  their  looks  a  mutual  antipathy 
and  reluctance,  I  believe  the  fight  would 
have  been  entertaining  enough,  efpecially  if 
U  u  2  believed 
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believed  to  be  accidental.- — —Our  cofFee- 
houfe-  politicians  were  lately  betrayed  into 
a  linile,  by  one  Fapirius  Curfor,  a  wag  who 
read  the  news- papers  quite  acrofs  the  page, 
without  minding  the  fpace  that  diftinguifhes 
the  columns,  and  fo  pretended  to  light  upon 
fome  very  amufirig  combinations.  Thefe 
were  no  doubt  the  contrivance  of  Papirius 
himfelf  j  but,  fuppoung  them  to  have  been 
accidental,  and  that  the  printer  had  without 
defign  neglected  to  feparate  his  columns,  I 
afk,  whether  they  would  have  been  lefs  ri-« 
diculous  ?  The  joke  I  fhall  allow  to  be  as 
wretched  as  you  pleafe  :  but  we  are  not  now 
talking  of  the  delicacies  of  wit  or  humour, 
(which  will  be  touched  upon  in  the  fequel), 
but  of  thofe  combinations  of  ideas  that  pro- 
voke laughter.  And  here  let  me  beg  of  the 
critic,  not  to  take  offence  at  the  familiarity 
of  thefe  examples.  1  {hall  apologize  for  them 
afterwards.  Meantime  he  will  be  pleafed  to 
confider,  that  my  fubjedl  is  a  familiar  one, 
and  the  phenomenon  1  would  account  for  as 
frequent  among  clowns  and  children  as  a*- 
mong  philofophers. 

III.  Hutchefon  has  given  another  account, 
of  the  ludicrous  quality.  He  feems  to  think, 
that  "  it  is  the  contrail:  or  oppofition  of  dig- 
"  nity  and  meannefs  that  occafions  laughter." 
Granting  this  to  be  true,  (and  how  far  this 
is  true  will  appear  by  and  by),  I  would  ob- 
ferve,  in  the  nrfl  place,  what  the  ingeni- 
pus   author   f^ems   to  have  been  aware   of, 

that 
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that  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  meannefs 
and  dignity,  where  there  is  nothing  ludi- 
crous. A  city,  confidered  as  a  collection  of 
low  and  lofty  houfes,  is  no  laughable  object. 
Nor  was  that  perfonage  either  ludicrous  or 
ridiculous,  whom  Pope  fo  juflly  characte- 
rifes, 

The  greateft,  wifeft,  meaneft,   of  mankind. 
But,  fecondly,  cafes  might  be  mention- 


ed, of  laughter  arifing  from  a  group  of  ideas 
or  objects,  wherein  there  is  no  difcernible  op- 
position of  meannefs  and  dignity.  We  are 
told  of  the  dagger  of  Hudibras,  that 

It  could  fcrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread, 
Toaft  cheefe  or  bacon,   though  it  were 
To  bait  a  moufe-trap,  'twould  not  care  ; 
*T would  make  clean  ihoes,   or  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  fo  forth. 

The  humour  of  the  pafTage  cannot  arife  from, 
the  meannefs  of  thefe  offices  compared  with 
the  dignity  of  the  dagger,  nor  from  any  op- 
pofition  of  meannefs  and  dignity  in  the  of- 
fices themfelves,  they  being  all  equally  mean ; 
and  mufl  therefore  be  owing  to  fome  other 
peculiarity  in  the  defcription.  —  We  laugh, 
when  a  droll  mimics  the  folemnity  of  a  grave 
;perfon  ;  here  dignity  and  meannefs  are  in- 
deed united  :  but  we  laugh  alfo  (though  not 
fo  heartily  perhaps)  when  he  mimics  the  pe- 
culiarities 
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culiarities  of  a  fellow  as  insignificant  as  him- 
felf,  and  difplays  no  oppofition  of  dignity 
and  meannefs.  — The  levities  of  Sancho  Pan- 
ca  oppofed  to  the  folemnity  of  his  mafteiy 
and  compared  with  his  own  fchemes  of  pre- 
ferment, form  an  entertaining  contraft  :  but 
fome  of  the  vagaries  of  that  renowned  fquire 
are  truly  laughable,  even  when  his  prefer- 
ment and  his  matter  are  out  of  the  queftion. 
We  do  not  perceive  any  contraft  of  mean- 
nefs and  dignity  in  Miftrefs  Quickly,  Sir. 
Toby  in  Twelfth  Night,  the  nurfe  in  Romeo  ~ 
and  Juliet,  or  Autolycus  in  the  Winter  s  Tale  ; 
yet  they  are  all  ludicrous  characters  :  Dr 
Harrifon  in  Fielding's  Amelia"  is  never  mean, 
but  always  refpectable  ;  yet  their  is  a  dam  of 
humour  in  him,  which  often  betrays  the 
reader  into  a  fmile.  —  Men  laugh  at  puns 
the  wifeft  and  wittier!  of  our  fpecies  have 
laughed  at  them  ;  Queen  Elifabeth,  Cicero, 
and  Shakefpeare,  laughed  at  them  ;  clowns 
and  children  laugh  at  them  ;  and  molt  men, , 
at  one  time  or  other,  are  inclined  to  do  the 
fame  :  —  but  in  this  fort  of  low  wit,  is  it  an 
oppofition  of  meannefs  and  dignity  that  en- 
tertains us  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  mixture  of 
famenefs  and  diverfity,  —  famenefs  in  the 
found,  and  diverfity  in  the  fignification  ? 

IV.   Akenfide,    in   the  third   book  of  his 
excellent  Poem,  treats  of  Ridicule  at  confi- 
derable  length.     He  gives  a  detail  of  ridicu- 
lous characters  ;  ignorant  pretenders  to  learn-  - 
ing?  —  boaftful  foldiers,  and  lying  travellers, 

—  hypo- 
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—  hypocritical  churchmen,  —  conceited   po- 
liticians,—  old   women   that   talk    of    their 
[charms    and    virtue,  —  ragged    philofophers 
jwho  rail   at   riches,  —  virtuofi    intent   upon 
trifles,  —  romantic    lovers, — wits   wantonly 
(fatirical,  —  fops   that  out  of  vanity  affect  to 
be  difeafed   and    profligate,  —  daftards   who 
|!are  afhamed  or  afraid  without  reafon,  —  and 
pools  who  are  ignorant  of  what  they  ought 
ko  know.     Thefe  characters  may  no  doubt 
[be  fet  in  fuch  a  light  as  to  move  at  once  our 
uaughter    and    contempt,    and    are    therefore 
(truly  ridiculous,  and  fit  objects  of  comic  fa- 
tire  :  but  the  author  does  not  diftinguifh  be- 
tween what  is  laughable  in  them  and  what  is 
contemptible ;  fo  that  we  have   no  reafon  to 
think,  that  he  meant  to  fpecify  the  quali- 
ties peculiar  to  thofe  things  that  provoke  pure 
laughter.  —  Having  flnifhed  the  detail  of  cha- 
racters, he  makes  fome  general  remarks  on 
the  caufe  of  ridicule  ;  and  explains   himfelf 
more  fully   in  a  profe  definition  illuftrated 
by  examples.     The  definition,  or  rather  de- 
fcription,  is  in  thefe  words.     "  That  which 
"  makes  objects  ridiculous,  is  fome  ground 
w  of  admiration  or  efteem   connected  with 
f  other  more  general  circumftances  compa- 
5  ratively  worthlefs  or  deformed  ;  or  it  is 
1  fome  circumftance  of  turpitude  or  defor- 
f  mity  connected  with   what  is  in  general 
1  excellent   or   beautiful  :     the    inconfiftent 
'  properties   exifling   either   in   the   objects 
i  themfelves,  or  in  the  apprehenfion  of  the 

perfon 
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perfon  to  whom  they  relate ;  belonging 
always  to  the  fame  order  or  clafs  of  be- 
ing ;  implying  fentiment  and  defign ;  and 
exciting  no  acute  or  vehement  emotion  of 
the  heart."  —  Whatever  account  we  make 
of  this  definition,  which  to  thofe  who  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  foregoing  reafonings  may  per- 
haps appear  not  quite  fatisfactory,  there  is 
in  the  poem  a  paffage  that  deferves  particular 
notice,  as  it  feems  to  contain  a  more  exacl  ac- 
count of  the  ludicrous  quality,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  theories  above  mention- 
ed. This  paffage  will  be  quoted  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAP.     II. 

Laughter  feems  to  arife  from  the 
view  of  things  incongruous  united 
in  the  fame  affemblage  ;  I.  By 
Juxta-pofition ;  II.  As  Caufe  and 
Effecl ;  III.  By  Comparifon  found- 
ed on  Similitude  ;  or,  IV.  Uni- 
ted fo  as  to  exhibit  an  oppofition 
of  Meannefs  and  Dignity. 


Owever  imperfect  thefe  Theories  may 

appear,  there  is  none  of  them  deftitute 
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of  merit :  and  indeed  the  mod  fanciful  phi- 
lofophei4  feldom  frames  a  theory,  without 
consulting  nature,  in  fome  of  her  more  ob- 
vious appearances.  Laughter  very  frequent- 
ly arifes  from  the  view  of  dignity  and  mean- 
nefs  united  in  the  fame  object ;  fometimes, 
no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  aflumed 
inferiority  *,  as  well  as  of  fmall  faults  and 
nimportant  turpitudes  ;  and  fometimes, 
erhaps,  though  rarely,  from  that  fort  of 
?ride,  which  is  defcribed  in  the  pafTage 
juoted  from  Mr  Hobbes  by  Addifon. 

All  thefe  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  the 
:aufe  of  laughter  is  fomething  compound- 
jd ;  or  fomething  that  difpofes  the  mind  to 
brm  a  comparifon,  by  palling  from  one  ob- 
edl  or  idea  to  another.  That  this  is  in 
act  the  cafe,  cannot  be  proved  a  priori ; 
mt  this  holds  in  all  the  examples  hitherto 
dven,  and  will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  that 
Ire  given  hereafter.  May  it  not  then  be 
aid  down  as  a  principle,  that  "  Laughter 
c  arifes  from  the  view  of  two  or  more  ob- 
{  jects  or  ideas,  difpofing  the  mind  to  form 
\  a  comparifon  ?"     According  to  the  theory 


*  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  Swift,  in  fome  of  their  moffc 
umourous  pieces,  affume  the  character,  and  affect  the 
jnorance,  of  Grubftreet  writers  ;  and  from  this  cir- 
lmftance  part  of  the  humour  of  fuch  papers  will  per- 
japs  be  found  to  arife.  "  Valde  hax  ridentur  (fays  Ci- 
cero) quae  a  prudentibus,  quafi  per  diflimulationem, 
non  intelligendi,  fubabiurde   falfeqtie  dicuntur."     De 

hut.  11.68. 

I  Vol.  II.  X  x  of 
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of  Hobbes,  this  companion  would  be  be** 
tween  the  ludicrous  object  and  ourfelves ;  ac- 
cording to  thofe  writers  who  mifapply  A- 
riftotle's  definition,  it  would  feem  to  be  form- 
ed between  the  ludicrous  object  and  other 
things  or  perfons  in  general ;  and  if  we  in-? 
cline  to  Huchefons  theory,  which  is  th< 
beft  of  the  three,  we  fhall  think  that  then 
is  a  comparifon  of  the  parts  of  the  ludicrous 
object,  firfl  with  one  another,  and  fecondl) 
with  ideas  or  things  extraneous. 

Further  :  Every  appearance  that  is  made 
up  of  parts,  or  that  leads  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  to  form  a  comparifon,  is  not  lu- 
dicrous.    The  body  of  a  man  or  woman,  oi 
a  horfe,  a  fiih,  or  a  bird,  is  not  ludicrous, 
though  it  confifts   of  many  parts  ; — -  and  ii 
may  be  compared  to  many  other  things  with 
out   railing   laughter  :    but  the  picture  de 
fcribed  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epiftle  tc 
the  Pifoes,  with  a  man's  head,  a  horfe's  neck 
feathers  of  different  birds,  limbs  of  difFerenj 
beads,  and   the   tail  of  a  fifh,  would   havl 
been    thought    ludicrous    eighteen   hundre< 
years  ago,  if  we  believe  Horace,  and  in  cer- 
tain circumftances  would  no  doubt  be  fo  a 
this  day,     It  would  feem  then,   that  "  th< 
"  parts  of  a  laughable  alTemblage  muff  be  ii 
"  ibme  degree  unfui table  and  heterogeneous.' 
Moreover  :  Any  one  of  the   parts   of  tb< 
Horatian  monfter,  a  human  head,  a   horfe't 
neck,    the   tail  of  a   fiih,    or   the  plumag< 
of  a   fowl,  is   not  ludicrous   in   itfelf ;  1101 

wqul< 
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ould  thofe  feveral  parts  be  ludicrous,  if  at- 
tended to  in  fucceflion,  without  any  view 
to  their  union.  For  to  fee  them  difpofed  on 
different  fhelves  of  a  mufeum,  or  even  on  the 
ame  fhelf,  no  body  would  laugh,  except 
perhaps  the  thought  of  uniting  them  were  to 
xxur  to  his  fancy,  or  the  paffage  of  Horace 
:o  his  memory.  It  feems  to  follow,  "  that 
the  incongruous  parts  of  a  laughable  idea 
or  object  mull  either  be  combined  fo  as  to 
form  an  affemblage,  or  mult  be  fuppoled 
to  be  fo  combined." 

May  we  not  then  conclude,  that  "  Laugh- 
ter arifes  from  the  view  of  two  or  more 
inconfiftent,  unfuitable,  or  incongruous 
parts  or  circumftances,  confidered  as  u- 
nited  in  one  complex  object  or  ailem- 
blage,  or  as  acquiring  a  fort  of  mutual  re- 
lation from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  mind  takes  notice  of  them  ?"  The  lines 
from  Akenlide,  formerly  referred  to,  feem 
to  point  at  the  fame  doctrine  : 

Where  -e'er  the  power  of  Ridicule  difplays 
Her  quaint-eyed  vifajre,  fome  incongruous  form , 
Some  ftubborn  difjbnance  of  things  combined. 
Strikes  on  the  quick  obferver. 

\nd,  to   the  fame  purpofe,  the  learned  and 
ngenious  Dr  Gerard,  in  his  EJfay  on  Tafte : 
The  fenfe  of  Ridicule  is   gratified  by  an 
inconfiftence   and   dilTonance   of  circum- 
ftances in  the  fame  object,  or  in  objects 
X  x  2  fc<  nearly 
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"  nearly  related  in  the  main  ;  or  by  a  fimili- 
"  tude  or  relation  unexpected  between  things - 
"  on  the  whole  oppofite  and  unlike." 

And    therefore,    inftead   of    faying    with 
Huchefon,  that  the  caufe  or  object  of  laugh- 
ter is  an   "  oppofition  of  dignity  and  mean- 
"  nefs  ;"  —  I   would  fay,    in  more  general 
terms,    that  it  is,    "  an  oppofition   of  fuit- 
"  ablenefs   and  unfuitablenefs,    or  of  rela- 
"  tion  and  the  want  of  relation,  united,  or' 
"  fappofed  to  be  united,  in  the  fame  affem- 
"  blage."  —  Thus  the  offices  afcribed  to  the" 
dagger   of   Hudibras    feem    quite   heteroge- 
neous ;  but  we  difcover  a  bond  of  connection  I 
among  them,    when  we    are  told,  that  the 
fame  weapon  could  occafionally  perform  them 
all.  —  Thus,  even  in   that  mimicry,    which 
difplays  no  oppofition  of  dignity  and  mean- 
nefs,    we  perceive  the   actions   of  one   man' 
joined   to  the  features  and  body  of  another  ; 
that  is,  a  mixture  of  unfuitablenefs,  or  want 
of   relation,    anfing   from  the  difference  of 
perfons,  with   congruity   and  fimilitude,    a- 
rifing  from  the  famenefs   of  the  actions.  — 
Thus,  at  firft  view,  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing, and   a  boiled  lobfter,  feem  utterly  in- 
congruous,  unlike,    and    (as   Biondello   fays 
of  Petruchio's    ftirrups)  "  of  no  kindred  ;" 
but  when  a  change  of  colour  from  black  to 
red  is  fuggefled,  we  recognize  a  likenefs,  and 
confequently  a  relation,  or  ground  of  com-' 
parifon. 

And  here  let   it   be  obferved  in   general, 

that, 
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that,  the  greater  the  number  of  incongrui- 
ties that  are  blended  in  the  fame  affemblage, 
the  more  ludicrous  it  will  probably  be.  lfy 
as  in  the  laft  example,  there  be  an  oppofi- 
tion  of  dignity  and  meannefs,  as  well  as  of 
likenefs  and  diflimilitude,  the  effect  of  the 
contraft  will  be  more  powerful,  than  if  only 
one  of  thefe  oppofitions  had  appeared  in  the 
ludicrous  idea.  —  The  fublimity  of  Don 
Quixote's  mind  contrafled  and  connected  with 
his  miferable  equipage,  forms  a  very  comi- 
cal exhibition  ;  but  when  all  this  is  (till  fur- 
ther connected  and  contrafled  with  Sancho 
Panca,  the  ridicule  is  heightened  exceeding- 
ly. Had  the  knight  of  the  lions  been  bet- 
ter mounted  and  accoutred,  he  would  not 
have  made  us  fmile  fo  often  ;  becaufe,  the 
hero's  mind  and  circum fiances  being  more 
adequately  matched,  the  whole  group  would 
have  united  fewer  inconfiflencies,  and  re- 
conciled fewer  incongruities.  No  particu- 
lar in  this  equipment  is  without  its  ufe.  The 
afs  of  Sancho  and  the  horfe  of  his  mafler ; 
the  knight  tall  and  raw-boned,  the  lquire 
fat  and  fhort ;  the  one  brave,  folemn,  ge- 
nerous, learned,  and  courteous,  the  other  not 
lefs  remarkable  for  cowardice,  levity,  felnfh- 
nefs,  ignorance,  and  ruflicity  ;  the  one  ab- 
furdly  enamoured  of  an  ideal  miflrefs,  the 
other  ridiculoufly  fond  of  his  afs  ;  the  one 
devoted  to  glory,  the  other,  enflaved  to  his 
belly  :  —  it  is  not  eafy,  out  of  two  perfons, 
to   make   up   a   more  multifarious  contraft. 

13  u  tfer 
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Butler  has  however  combined  a  ftill  greater 
variety  of  uncouth  and  jarring  circumftances 
in  Ralpho  and  Hudibras  :  but  the  picture, 
though  more  elaborate,  is  lefs  natural.  Yet 
this  argues  no  defect  of  judgement.  His 
defign  was,  to  make  his  hero  not  only  ludi- 
crous, but  contemptible  ;  and  therefore  he 
jumbles  together,  in  his  equipage  and  per- 
fbn,  a  number  of  mean  and  difgufling  qua- 
lities, pedantry,  ignorance,  naftinefs,  and 
extreme  deformity.  But  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha,  though  a  ludicrous,  was  never  in- 
tended for  a  contemptible  perfonage.  He 
often  moves  our  pity,  he  never  forfeits  our 
efteem  ;  and  his  adventures  and  fentiments 
are  generally  interefting  :  which  could  not 
have  been  the  cafe,  if  his  ftory  had  not  been 
natural,  and  himfelf  endowed  with  great  as 
well  as  good  qualities.  To  have  given  him 
fiich  a  lhape,  and  fuch  weapons,  arguments, 
boots,  and  breeches,  as  Butler  has  beftowed 
on  his  champion,  would  have  deflroyed  that 
folemnity,  which  is  fo  finking  a  feature  in 
Don  Quixote  :  and  Hudibras,  with  the  man- 
ners and  perfon  of  the  Spanifh  hero,  would 
not  have  been  that  paltry  figure,  which  the 
En  glim  poet  meant  to  hold  up  to  the  laugh- 
ter and  contempt  of  his  countrymen.  —  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves  is  of  Don  Quixote's  kin- 
dred, but  a  different  character.  Smollet's  de- 
fign was,  not  to  expofe  him  to  ridicule  ;  but 
rather  to  recommend  him  to  our  pity  and 
admiration.      He   has   therefore   given    him 

youth, 
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youth,  flrength,  and  beauty,  as  well  as  cou- 
rage, and  dignity  of  mind,  has  mounted  him 
on  a  generous  deed,  and  arrayed  him  in  an 
elegant  fuit  of  armour.  Yet,  that  the  hi- 
ftory  might  have  a  comic  air,  he  has  been 
careful  to  contraft  and  connect  Sir  Laun- 
celot  with  a  fquire  and  other  aflbciates  of 
very  diflimilar  tempers  and  circumftances. 

What  has  been  faid  of  the  caufe  of  laugh- 
ter does  not  amount  to  an  exact  defcription, 
far  lefs  to  a  logical  definition  :  there  being 
innumerable  combinations  of  congruity  and 
inconfiftency,  of  relation  and  contrariety,  of 
likenefs  and  difhmilitude,  which  are  not  lu- 
dicrous at  all.  If  we  could  afcertain  the  pe- 
culiarities of  thefe,  we  fhould  be  able  to 
characterife  with  more  accuracy  the  general 
nature  of  ludicrous  combination.  But  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  this,  it  would  be  proper 
to  evince,  that  of  the  prefent  theory  thus 
much  at  lead  is  true,  that  though  every  in- 
congruous combination  is  not  ludicrous,  e- 
very  ludicrous  combination  is  incongruous. 

It  is  only  by  a  detail  of  facts  or  examples, 
that  any  theory  of  this  fort  can  be  either  efta- 
blilhed  or  overthrown.  Bv  fuch  a  detail, 
the  foregoing  theories  have  been,  or  may  be, 
fhown  to  be  ill-founded,  or  not  funiciently 
comprehenfive.  A  fingle  inftance  of  a  laugh- 
able object,  which  neither  unites,  nor  is 
fuppofed  to  unite  incongruous  ideas,  would 
likewife  {how  the  infufficiency  of  the  prefent : 
nor  will  I  undertake  to  prove,  (for  indeed  I 

cannot), 
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cannot),  that  no  fuch  inftance  can  be  given. 
A  complete  enumeration  of  ludicrous  objects 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt* :  and  therefore 
we  can  never  hope  to  afcertain,  beyoQdft&e 
pombility  of  doubt,  rthat  common  qv  Jity 
which  belongs  to  all  'ludicrous  ideas^&at"ar£, 
or  have  been,  or  may  be  imagined.  AH  that 
can  be  done  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind  is  to  prove, 
by  a  variety  of  examplesy  Aat  the  theory  now 
propofed  is  mere1  comprehenfive,  and  better 
founded,  than  any  of  the  foregoing. 

Many  are  the  modes  of  combination  by 
which  incongruous  qualities  may  be  prd- 
fented  to  tb&  tyei)§arJt»ith4^^fan'£y>ifo  aS^o 
provoke  laughter  :  and  of  incongruity  itfelf, 
of  as  falfehood,  the  forms  may  be  diversified. 
without  end.  An  exact  arrangement  of  ludi- 
crous examples  ;is  therefore  as  unattainable  as 
a  complete  enumeration.  Something',  however, 
of  this  fort  we  muft  attet&pt,  tbn&void  run- 
ning into  confufioruv/  ,1    nab     £    33d  hsd 

I.  One  of  the  iimpleft  modes  ofdcom'oiha- 
tion,    is    that    which   arifes   irovtiPQonttguity. 
Things  incongruous  are  often  laughable,  when  ' 
united  as  parts  of  a  fyffcem,  °r  iimply  rwhen 

placed  together. That  dialogue  of  Eraf- 

mus,  called  Abfurda,  which  looks  like  a  con- 
verfation  between  two  deaf  men,  feems  to 
be  an  attempt  to  raife  laughter,  by  the  mere 
juxta-pofition  of  unconnected  fentences.  But 
the  attempt  is  rather  unfuccefsful ;  this  fort 
of  crofs-purpofes  being  too  obvious,  and  too 
little  furpriiing,  to  yield  entertainment. 

£  I.  A-* 
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i.  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian,  all 
admit,  that  bodily  Angularities  may  be  laugh- 
able * ;  and,  according  to  the  firfl  of  thefe 
authors,  that  is  a  ridiculous  countenance,  in 
which  there  is  deformity  and  diftortion  with- 
out diftrefs.  Any  feature,  particularly  one 
of  the  middle  features,  a  nofe,  a  mouth,  or 
a  chin,  uncommonly  large,  may,  when  at- 
tended with  no  inconvenience,  tempt  one 
to  fmile  ;  as  appears  from  the  effect  of  cari- 
catura  in  painting.  We  read  in  the  Specta- 
tor f,  of  a  number  of  men  with  long  chins, 
whom  a  wag  at  Bath  invited  to  dine  with 
him ;  and  are  told,  that  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
paired  on  the  occafion.  Here  was  a  collection 
of  incongruities  related  not  only  by  mutual 
nmilitude,  but  alfo  by  juxta-poiition  ;  a  cir- 
cumflance  that  would  naturally  heighten  the 
ludicrous  effect.  Yet  here  was  no  mixture 
of  dignity  and  meannefs ;  and  the  meeting, 
if  it  had  been  accidental,  would  not  have  been 
lefs  laughable. 

2.  A  country-dance  of  men  and  women, 
like  thofe  exhibited  bv  Hogarth  in  his  Ana- 
lyfis  of  Beauty,  could  hardly  fail  to  make  a 
beholder  merry,  whether  he  believed  their 
union  to  be  the  effect  of  deiign,  or  of  acci- 
dent.    Mod  of  thofe  perfons  have  incongrui- 

*  Arid.  Poet.  §  5.;  Cicero  de  Orat.  ii.  239.  •,  Qu'.nu 
Inft.  Or.  vi.  3. 
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ties  of  their  own,  in  their  fhape,  drefs,  or 
attitude,  and  all  of  them  are  incongruous 
in  refpecl  of  one  another;  thus  far  the  af- 
femblage  difplays  contrariety  or  want  of  re- 
lation :  and  they  are  all  united  in  the  fame 
place,  and  in  the  fame  dance ;  and  thus  far 
they  are  mutually  related.  And  if  we  fup- 
pofe  the  two  elegant  figures  removed,  which 
might  be  done  without  lefTening  the  ridicule, 
we  mould  not  eafily  difcern  any  contrail  of 
dignity  and  meannefs  in  the  group  that  re- 
mains. 

3.  Almoft  the  fame  remarks  might  be  made 
on  The  Enraged  Mufician,  another  piece  of  the 
fame  great  mafter,  of  which  a  witty  author 
quaintly  fays,  that  it  deafens  one  to  look  at  it.  1 
This  extraordinary  group  forms  a  very  co- 
mical mixture  of  incongruity  and  relation ; 
—  of  incongruity,  owing  to  the  dimmilarl 
employments  and  appearances  of  the  feveral 
perfons,  and  to  the  variety  and  difTonance 
of  their  refpective  noifes  ;  —  and  of  re- 
lation, owing  to  their  being  all  united  in 
the  fame  place,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
of  tormenting  the  poor  fiddler.  From  the 
various  founds  co-operating  to  this  one  end, 
the  piece  becomes  more  laughable,  than  if  j 
their  meeting  were  conceived  to  be  without 
any  particular  deflination ;  for  the.  greater 
the  number  of  relations,  as  well  as  of  con- 
trarieties, that  take  place  in  any  ludicrous 
affemblage,  the  more  ludicrous  it  will  gene- 
rally appear.  Yet  though  this  group  com- 
prehends; 
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prehends  not  any  mixture  of  meannefs  and 
dignity,  it  would,  1  think,  be  allowed  to  be 
laughable  to  a  certain  -degree,  merely  from 
the  juxta-pofition  of  the  objects,  even  though 
it  were  fuppofed  to  be  accidental. 

Groups  of  this  fort,  if  accurately  defcribed, 
are  no  doubt  entertaining,  when  expreiled  in 
words,  as  well  as  when  prefented  to  the  eye 
by  means  of  colour.  But  it  would  require 
many  words  to  do  juftice  to  fo  great  a  variety 
of  things  and  perfons ;  which  therefore  could 
not  be  apprehended  by  the  mind,  but  gra- 
dually and  in  fucceiTion ;  and  hence  the  jar- 
ring coincidencies  of  the  whole  would  be 
lefs  difcernible  in  a  poetical  defcription,  than 
in  a  print  or  picture.  The  ludicrous  effect, 
that  arifes  from  the  mere  contiguity  of 'the 
objects,  may  therefore  be  better  exemplified 
by  viflble  afTemblages  delineated  by  the 
painter,  than  by  fuch  as  are  conveyed  to 
the  iriind  by  verbal  defcription  *.     Yet  even 

by 

*  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  Paintirtg  is  a  more  co- 
pious fource  of  Rifible  emotion,  than  thole  arts  are  which 
affect  the  mind  by  means  of  language.  Painting  is  no 
doubt  more  lively  in  defcription  than  Poetry  :  and,  by 
prefenting  a  whole  compoiition  to  the  eye  at  once,  may 
ftrike  the  mind  with  a  more  diverfified  and  more  empha- 
tical  impulfe.  What  we  fee,  too,  we  apprehend  more 
eafily  than  what  we  only  conceive  from  narration  : 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demifla  per  aurem, 
Quam  qua;  funt  oculis  fubjecta  lidelibus,  et  qufe 
Iple  fibi  tradij  fpeftator.  \ 

Y  y  %  But 
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by  this  vehicle,  burlefque  combinations  may- 
be fuggefted  to  the  fancy,  which  in  part 
derive  the  ludicrous  character  from  the  juxt a- 
■pofitirm  of  the  component  parts.  Take  an  ex- 
ample or  two.  to  as 

4.  "  If  a  man  (fays- the  Tatkr^  fpeaking 
"  of  the  utility  of  advertifements)  has  pains 
"  in  his  head,  colics  in  his  bowels,  or  fpots 
"  in  his  cloaths,  he  may  there  meet  with 
**  proper  cures  and  remedies.  If  a  man 
"  would  recover  a  wife,  or  asihorfe  that  is 
flolen  or  ftray;edfl  ifaiafe  jwants  new  fer- 
mons,  electuaries,  or  iaffes  milk,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  either  for  his  body  or  his  mind, 
this  is  the  place  to  look  for  them  in  *." 


a 


(< 


5.   He  fung  of  Taffy  Welch,  and  Sawney  Scot, 
Lillibullero,   and  the  Irifh  trot ; 
The  bower  of  Rofamond,  and  Robin  Hdbd, 
And  how  the  grafs  now  grows   where   Troy 
town  flood  j 
li 

But  the  defcriptive  powers  of  painting  are  fubject  to  many 
limitations.  It  cannot  mark  the  progrefs  of  action  or 
thought,  becaufe  it  exhibits  the  events  of  one  inftant  of 
time;  nor  has1  it  any  expreffion  for  intellectual  notions, 
nor  for  thofe  calmer  affections  of  the  foul  that  produce 
no  vifible-  change  on  the  body.  But  Poetry  can  de- 
scribe every  energy  of  mind,  aha  phenomenon  of  matter ; 
and  every  variety,  however  minute,  of  character,  fen- 
timent,  and  pafuon,  as  it  appears  in  each  period  of  its 
progrefs.  And  innumerable  combinations,  both  of  fub- 
liiiie  and  of  ludicrous  ideas  there  are,  which  the  pencil 
cannot  trace  out,  but  which  are  eaiil.y  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  fpeech  or  writing. 

*  Tatier,  Numb.  224. 

Then 
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Then  he  was  feiz'd  with  a  religious  qualm, 
And  on  a  hidden  fung  the  hundredth  pfalm  *. 

>l/J 
6.  Incongruous  ideas,  related  by  contigu- 
ity, do  fometimes  acquire  a  clofer  connection, 
and  may  become  more  laughable,  when  their 
names  being  made  equally  dependent  upon 
one  and  the  fame  verb,  confer  on  it  two  or 
more  incongruous  fignifications. 


Cl 


"  It  is  obfervable,   (fays   Pope  of  Prince 
Eugene),  that  this  general  is  a  great  taker 
"  of  muff,  as  wtell  as  of  towns  f." 

->od  An 

1      iot    e  to 

*  Gay's  Paflorals.     See   Rape  of  the  Lock,  ii.  105.  to 
no.     ^ 

f  Key  to  theiLock. In  all  wit  of  this  fort,   when 

laughter  is  intended,  it  will  perhaps  be  neceflary  to  blend 
grea'tnefs  with  littlenefs,  or  to  form  fome  other  glaring 
contraft.  Ovid  and  Cowley  are  fond  of  thefe  quaint 
conceits,  but  feldom  raife  a  fmile  by  them,  and  furely 
did  not  intend  any. 

Conflliis  non  curribus  utere  noltris. 

Metamorph.  lib.  2. 

And  not  my  chariot,  but  my  counfel  take.    Addifon* 

But  n6w  the  early  birds  began  to  call 

The  morning;  forth  :   uprofe  the  Sun  and  Saul. 

Davideis. 

*'  A  horfe  (fays  a  certain  ferious,  but  flowery  author) 
"  may  throw  his  rider,  and  at  once  dalh  his  body  againft 
U  the  ftones,  and  his  foul  into  the  other  world." 

Such  witticifm  in  a  ferious  work  is  oftenfive  to  a  reader 
of  tafte,  (fee  Hurd's  Commentary  on  the  EpilUe  to  Au- 

etiftus, 
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An  oppofition  of  dignity  and  meannefs,  or 
of  greatnefs  and  littlenefs,  is  no  doubt  ob- 
fervable  in  thefe  examples.  Yet  defcription 
may  fometimes  be  laughable,  when  the  ideas 
or  phrafes  are  related  by  juxta-pofition  only, 
and  imply  no  perceptible  contrail  of  dignity 
and  meannefs.  Swift's  Inventory  of  his 
houfehold-ftufF,  "  An  oaken  broken  elbow- 
"  cliair,  "A  caudle-cup  without  an  ear,"  &c. 
is  truly  laughable ;  at  lead  we  are  fure  that 
lie  thought  it  fo  :  the  <va?~ious  and  diffimilar 
articles  fpecified  in  it  are'/imilar  and  uniform 
in  this  one  refpect,  that  they  are  all  worn 
out,  imperfect,  or  ufelefs;  but  their  mean- 
nefs is  without  an^  mixture  of  dignity. 

Sancho's  Proverbs  often  provoke  a  fmile ; 
not  becaufe  fome  are  low  and  others  ele- 
vated, but  becaufe,  though  unconnected  both 
with  the  fubjecl:  and'  with  one  another,  they 
happen  to  be  fpoken  at  the  fame  time,    and 

abfurdly   applied  to  the  fame  purpofe. * 

I  have  heard  that  mirth  may  be  promoted  a- 
mongft  idle  people  by  the  following  expedi- 
ent. On  the  top  of  a  page  of  paper,  one  of 
the  company  writes  a  line,  which  he  covers 
with  a  book;  another  adds  a  fecond,  and 
conceals  it  in  the  fame  manner;  and  thus  the 
paper  goes  from  hand  to  hand,  till  it  be  full, 


guftus,  verf.  97.) ;  —  and  we  are  not  apt  to  laugh  at  that 
which  o'fiencis  us.  To  the  author  it  is  probably  the  ob- 
ject £>£  admiration,  and  we  feldom  laugh  at  what  we  great- 
ly admire. 

no 
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no  body  knowing  what  the  others  have 
written  :  then  the  covering  is  taken  off,  and 
the  whole  read  over,  as  if  it  were  a  con- 
tinued difcourfe.  Here  the  principal  bond  of 
union  is  juxta-pofition  ;•  and  yet,  though  li- 
nked by  this  alone,  and  though  accidentally 
united,  the  incongruities  may  be  laughable; 
though  no  doubt  the  joke  would  be  height- 
ened, if  there  mould  alfo  happen  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  meannefs  and  dignity.  And  the 
fame  thing  will  be  found  to  hold  true  of  thofe 
mufical  contrivances  called  medleys. 

7.  Even  when  art  is  not  ufed  to  dif- 
unite  them,  human  thoughts  under  no  re- 
ftraint  are  apt,  to  become  ridiculoufly  wild 
and  incongruous.  When  his  mind  unbends 
itfelf  in  a  reverie,  and,  without  attending 
to  any  particular  object,  permits  the  ideas 
to  appear  and  glide  away  according  to  the 
caprice  of  undirected  fancy,  the  graved  phi- 
lofopher  would  be  ihy  of  giving  permanence 
to  fuch  a  jumble  by  fpeech  or  writing*; 
left  by  its  odd  incongruities  it  mould  raife  a 
laugh  at  his  expence,  and  fhow  that  his 
thoughts  were  not  quite  fo  regular  as  he  wifli- 
ed  the  world  to  believe.  We  need  not  then 
wonder,  that,  when  perfons  of  light  minds 
are  made  to  think  aloud  upon  the  ftage,  their 
rhapfodies  mould  prove  fo  entertaining.  Ju- 
liet's Nurfe,  and  Mrs  ^uickly^  are  characters 
of  this  fort.     And  we  meet  with  many  mch 

*  Seethe  Spectator,  Numb.  225, 

In 
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in  real  life;    whofe   ravings   are  laug 

even  when  they  exhibit  no  mixture  of  mean- 

nefs  and  dignity,    and  when  mere  juxta-po- 

ftt'iQii  is  the  chief  bond  of  union  among  their 

ideas.  :cj   ^3*7*1  °io,  inn  pa  ftoiw  3/fgin7  it 

II.  The  mind  natura^y  .confiders  as  part 
of  the  fame  afTemblage,  and  Joins  together 
in  one  view,  thofe  objects  that  appear  in  the 
relation  of  caufe  aiid  effect.  fleftce  when 
things,  in  other  refpects  unrelated for  incon- 
gruous, are  found  or  fupppfe^  to  be  thus,  re- 
lated, they  fometimes  provoke  laughter. 

i.  "  Really,  Ma4am,  (fays  Filch  in  the 
"  Beggar 's  opera),  I  fear  I  ihall  be;  cut  off 
c<  in  the  flower  of  my  youth;  fo  that  every 
"  now  and  then,  fince  I  was  <pumpt,  I  have 
"  thoughts  of  taking  up  and  going  t$  fea." 

- It  is   the  caufe  of  vtyq0|"efe]n^ic#)£that 

makes  it  ludicrous.  Onefl^ojgjO^  wfttejj  fug- 
gefts  another  to  the  thief's  fancy;  and  the 
frefh- water  pump  puts  him  in  mind  of  a  fi- 
milar  implement  belonging  to  fhips.  There 
is  fomething  unexpe&ed,  and  tincongruous, 
in  the  thought,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  ap- 
pearance of  natural  connection*  J^^n 

i.  There  is  a  fort  of .  Ironical  Reafoning, 
not  eafily  defcribed,  which  would  feem  to 
derive  the  ludicrous  character  from  a  fur- 
priiing  mixture  of  Plauiibility  and  Abfurdi- 
tv  :  and  which,  on  account  of  the  real  dis- 
agreement, though  feeming  affinity,  of  the 
concluiion  conlidered  as  the  effecl,  with  the 
premilfes  confidered  as  the  caufe,  may  not 
.  2  improperly 
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improperly  be  referred  to  this  head ;  though 
perhaps,  from  the  real  dif/hnilitiule^  and  un- 
expected appearance  of  Ukeilifs*  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  whereon  the  argument  is  found- 
ed, it  might  with  equal  propriety  be  refer- 
red to  the  following.  Several  humorous  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  fophiflry  may  be  feen 
in  that  excellent  Englifh  ballad  Called  The 
tippling  Philo/bphers.  Hudibras  alfo  abounds 
in  it.  Such  are  the  lines  already  quoted,  in 
which  he  draws  comfort  from  the  difafter 
of  being  fet  in  the  (locks  ;  and  fuch  are  thofe 
well-known  pafTages,  that  prove  morality  to 
be  a  crime,  arid  Honour  t6(  lodge  in  that 
part  of  the  human  body  where  it  is  moft  li-* 
able  to  be  wounded  by  a  kick  *". 

3.  A  caufe  and  effect  extremely  inadequate 
to  each  other  form  a  ludicrous  combination. 
We  fmile  at  the  child  (in  Quarks  s  Emblems) 
attempting  to  blow  out  the  fun  with  a  pair 
of  bellows.  Nor  is  it  much  lefs  ridiculous 
to  fee  heroes,  in  a  tragedy  or  opera,  breath- 
ing their  laft  in  a  long-winded  fimilitude, 
or  mufical  cadence.  The  tailor  of  Laputa, 
taking  meafure  for  a  fuit  of  cloaths  with  a 
quadrant;  the  wife  men  of  Lagado  carrying 
vaft  loads  of  things  about  with  them,  that 
they  might  converfe  together  without  im- 
pairing their  lungs  by  the  ufe  of  fpeech; 
and   feveral  of  the   other  projects  recorded 

*  See  Hudibras,  part  2.  canto  3.  vcrf.  1065;  and 
part  3.  canto  1.  verf.  1290. 
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in  the  fame  admirable  fatire  *,  are  ludi- 
crous in  the  higheft  degree,  from  the  utter 
difproportion  of  che  efTect  to  the  caufe.  The 
fame  remark  may  be  made  upon  that  part  of 
Sir  John  Enville's  complaint,  where  he  fays, 
({peaking  of  his  lady),  "  She  dictates  to  me 
"  in  my  own  buiinefs,  fets  me  right  in  point 
"  of  trade  •  and,  if  I  difag-ree  with  her  about 
'  any  of  my  mips  at  fea,  wonders  that  I 
"  will  difpute  with  her,  when  I  know  very 
"  well    that   her    great- grandfather    was    a 

"  flag-officer  ".  ,- Violent    angler     occa- 

lioned  by  flight  injury  makes  a  man  ridi- 
culous;  we  defpife  his  levity,  and  laiigh  at 
'his  abfurdity.  All  excemve  paflion,  when  it 
awakens  not  fympathy,  is  apt  to  provoke 
laughter ;  nor  do  we  heartily  fympathife  with 
any  malevolent,  nor  indeed  with  any  violent 
emotions,  till  we  --know  their -caufe,  or  have 
reafon  to  think  them  well  founded.  With 
fuch  as  we  have  no  experience  of,  we  rare- 
ly fympathife;  and  the  view  of  them  in  0- 
thers,  especially  when  immoderate,  gives 
rife  to  merriment.  The  diftrefs  of  the  mifer 
when  his  hoard  is  'flolen,  and  the  tranfport 
wherewith  he  receives  'it  back,  though  the 
moft  intenfe  feelings  of  which  he  is  capable, 
are  more  apt  to  move  our  laughter,  than  our 
fbrrow  or  joy  :  and  in  the  Aulularia  of  Plau- 
tus,  a  great  deal  of  comic  ridicule  is  found- 

*  Gulliver's  voyage  to  Laputa. 

f  Spectator,  Numb.  299. 

ed 
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ed  on  this  circumftance. Ranting  in  tra- 
gedy is  laughable,  becaufe  we  know  the 
caule  to  be  inadequate  to  the  eflTecft ;  and  be- 
caufe  a  diftorted  imitation  of  nature  implies 
a  contraft  of  likenefs  and  diilimilitude  :  but 
the  opposite  fault  of  infipidity,  either  in  act- 
ing or  in  writing,  unlefs  accompanied  with 
fomething  peculiarly  abfurd,  is  not  laugh- 
able ;  becaufe  it  does  not  roufe  the  atten- 
tion, and  has  not  that  uncommonnefs,  which 
(as  will  be  mown  hereafter)  generally  be- 
longs to  ludicrous  combination.  This  dif- 
ference in  the  effects  of  theatrical  impro- 
priety is  hinted  at  by  Horace  : 

1   tnofliisq  3vfIbox3  M 

Male  fi  mandata  loqueris, 

Aut  dormitabo,  a  at  rickty*. 

oiv  vfi£  ffoiw  I 
—  Immoderate  fear  in  another,  when  there 
feems  to  be  no  fumcient  caufe  for  it,  and 
when  we  ourfelves  are  at  eafe;  like  that  of 
Sir  Hugh  Evans,  when  he  is  going  to  fight 
the  French  Doctor,  is  highly  ridiculous; 
both  becaufe  it  is  exceflive,  and  becaufe  it 
;  produces  a  conflict  of  difcordant  pailions,  and 
an  unconnected  effuhon  of  words  j\ 

4.  An 


*  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  105. 

f  "  Plefs  my  foul  !  how  full   of  cholers   I  am,  and 

<(  trempling  of  mind  !     I  {hall  be  glad    it   he  have  de- 

¥  ceived  me.     How  melancholies   I   am  ?     I  will  knog 

*'  his  urinals  about  his  knave's  coftard,  when  I  have  good 

Z  z  2  *'  op~ 
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4.  An  emotion  that  ought  to  be  important 
venting  itfelf  in  frivolous  language,  or  in- 
fipid  behaviour,  would  no  doubt  make  us 
fmile,  if  it  did  not  occafion  difappointment, 
or  fome  other  powerful  feeling  fubverfive  of 
laughter.  When  Blackmore,  in  his  Para- 
phrafes  of  Holy  Writ,  mows,  by  the  mean- 
nefs  of  his  words  and  figures,  that,  inftead 
of  having  an  adequate  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of 
the  fubjedt,  his  mind  was  wandering  after 
the  moll  paltry  conceits ;  our  laughter  i$  pre- 
vented by  our  indignation.  Gr  if  ever  we 
are  betrayed  into  a  fmile  by  fuch.  a  couplet 

as  the  following, 

(foot*!  bio  3*lofi  aid  sqiv/ oj 

On  thee,  O  Jacob,  I  thy  jealous  God 
Vaft  heaps  of  heavy  mifchief  will  unload  *, 

it  muft  be  in  fome  unguarded  moment,  when, 
our  difgufl  being  lefs  keen  than  it  ought  ta 
be,  the  ludicrous  emotion  is  permitted  to  o- 
perate. 

5.  Every  body  knows,  that  hyperbole  is 
a  fource  of  the  fublime  ;  and  it  is  equally 
true,  that  amplification  is  a  fource  of  humour. 
But  as  that 'which  is ihtrinfically  mean  can- 

"  opportunities  for  the  orke»  Fiefs  my  foul  !  To /bailout 
(C  rivers,  to  ivhofe  falls  Melodious  birds  Jing  madrigals ; 
*f  (finging)  —  To  fialloiv  — •  Mercy  on  rhe  !  I  have  a 
*'  great  difpoiition  to  cry;  When  as  I  fate  in  Pakilon"  &d" 
Merry  Wives  ofWindfor,  afl  3.  fc.  I. 

*■  piaclqmpr^s  Song  of  Mofes. 

not 
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not  be  made  great,  fo  neither  can  real  ex- 
cellence be  rendered  laughable,  by  mere 
amplification.  A  coxcomb,  by  exaggerating 
the  charms  of  a  beautiful  woman,  may  make 
himfelf  ridiculous,  but  will  hardly  make 
i  them  fo;  But  a  deformity  of  feature,  that  is 
'  ludicrous  in  a  low*k§;ree,  may  by  exaggera- 
tion be  made  more  ludicrous  :  witnefs  Fal- 
flafFs  account  of  Bardolph's  fiery-colour- 
ed face  ■*.  The  following  is  a  Grecian  con- 
ceit ;  and  fo  highly  valued  by  Strada,  that 
he  takes  the  trouble  to  explain  it  in  a  copi- 
ous paraphrafe. 

In  vain  to  wipe  his  nofe  old  Proclus  tries ; 
That  mafs  his  mod  expanfive  grafp  defies : 
Sneezing  he  fays  not,  "  Blefs  me ;"  fo  remote 
His'  noftril  from  his  ear,  he  hears  it  not  .  f 

iw  ^a^mom  tobiRxrgnu  am-        Strobilus 
d'gno  ii  nsdi  ns.? 

^^A^Hr6Ffi:irigF!enryIV.  art  3.  ft.  3. 


J 

OvIujcctccc  r~j  xetft  TlpcKKocjw  ///  xto^c*, 

Tyiq  pivot;  yotf  i^tt  tv\v  %tpx'  juutponpciv. 

Oi/de  Ktyei  Z.tv  coxrov,    iocv  7r\<xp>y   v  yap  ay.ovft 

Tiff  piv6c>L"!rcKu..ya.p  Iflfo  ocx.or,c  tofhyet. 
■   ■■ 

See  Strada.     Pijior  Suktrra^us.  Longinus  gives  this 

example  of  a  Ludicrous  Jiyperbole. 

«"  •  •  «.   •        »   >  ' 

A  ypov  to-y_  thctTTO)   ynv  tyovr  ap  i7ris-oh.>;<; 

temtws, '  De  Sub/,  fctt.  37, 

«  He 
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Strobilus,  in  the  play,  ridicules  the  mifer* 
by  faying,  "  That  he  faved  the  parings  of 
"  his  nails,  and  ufed  to  exclaim,  that  he 
"  was  undone  when  he  faw  the  fmoke  of  his 
"  fire  efcaping  through  the  chimney  *,  j 
But  the  mod  profligate  wag  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  modern  comedy  could  not  make 
the  moral  or  intellectual  virtues  of  a  good 
man  ridiculous,  merely  by  magnifying  them ; 
though,  by  mifreprefenting,  or  by  connect- 
ing her  with  ludicrous  imagery,  he  might 
n  doubt  raife  a  momentary  fmile  at  the  ex- 
pence  even  or  Virtue  nerielr. 

Humorous  Amplification  will  generally  be 
found  to  imply  a  mixture  of  plaufibility  and 
abfurdity,  or  of  likenefs  and  diffimilitude., 
Butler's  hero  fpeaks  in  very  hyperbolical 
terms  of  the  acute  feelings  occafioned  by 
kicking;  and  cudgelling  : 

"<  dbr/iw  fbtsfb  bdn  inoir 
Some  have  been  beaten,   till  they  know 

What  wood  the  cudgel's  of,  by  the  blow  ; 

Some  kick'd,  until  they  can  feel,  whether 

A  fhoe  be  Spanifh  or  neat's  leather  f. 

pilsup  aumoibu- 

«  He  was  owner  of  a  field  not  fo  large  a?  a  Lacedemo- 
«'  nian  epiftle," — which  fometimes  confifted  of  no  more 
than  two  or  three  words.  Vide  Quintil.  Orat.  Inft. 
lib.  8.  cap.  3.  &  6.  Greek  and  Latin,  we  fee,  may  be 
quoted  on  trifling  as  well  as  important  fubjecls. 


*  Plaut.  Aulul.  a£t  2.  fc.  4. 

f  Hudibras,  part  2.  canto  1.  verf.  221. 


The 
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The  fact  is  impomble ;  —  hence  the  nvant  of 
relation  between  the  caufe  and  the  pretend- 
ed effect.  Yet  when  we  reflect,  that  the 
qualities  of  wood  and  leather  are  perceived 
by  fenfe,  and  that  fome  of  them  may  be 
perceived  by  the  touch  or  feeling,  there 
appears  fomething  like  plaulibility  in  what 
is  faid ;  —  and  hence  the  feeming  relation  be- 
tween the  pretended  effect  and  the  caufe. 
And  an  additional  incongruity  prefents  it- 
felf,  when  we  compare  the  ferioufnefs  of  the 
[fpeaker  with  the  abfurdity  of  what  is  fpoken. 
[ — —  When  Smollet,  in  one  of  his  novels, 
defcribing  violent  fear,  fays,  "  He  flared  like 
"  the  gorgon's  head,  with  his  mouth  wide 
"  open,  and  each  particular  hair  crawling 
"  and  twining  like  an  animated  ferpent,"  he 
raifes  the  portrait  far  above  nature ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  gives  it  an  apparent  plaufibi- 
lity,  from  the  effect  which  fear  is  fuppofed  to 

have  in  making  the  hair  if  and  on  end. 

It  is,  I  confefs,  an  awkward  thing,  to  com- 
ment upon  thefe  and  the  like  pallages  :  and 
I  am  afraid,  the  reader  may  be  tempted  to 
fay  of  the  ludicrous  quality  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  thus  analyfes  it,  that, 
■ 

Like  following  life  in  creatures  we  difictT:, 
We  lofe  it  in  the  moment  we  detect. 


But  I  hope  it  will  be  confidered,  that  I  have 

no  other  way  of  explaining  my  fubject  in  a 

j  fatisfactory   manner.     One   cannot  lay  open 

the 
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the  elementary  parts  of  any  animal  or  ve- 
getable fyftem,  without  violating  its  outwarc1 
beauty,     ribio  on  ai  Rioted  juo  bam 

As  hyperboles  are  very  common,  being 
tiled  by  all.pcrfons  on  almoft  &\l  occafions  * 

cy  of  this.  £gaxey  Imirt^ri^iwl^l^ly^ft pro- 
moted in  conver^tioj^a^df^WcW^^r  "foi 
humour   acquiret^gjsid&ta&lfclf  n£^j&e#tf§  *i 

thought,  and  without  any  powers  of  genius. 
BittidtihaiinwdB&drdie  stf  mJ^aJgkyigJjfomyiar  hy- 
perboles excite  neither  laughter  nor  aftonifh- 
ment.  Alt  ludicrous  and  all  fublime  exag- 
geration, is  characterifed  by  an  uncommon- 
nefs  of  .tiioughtfor  lai3guage.?  A$d  lajftgh- 
able  appearances  in  general,  whether  exhi- 
bited to-the  fenfes  or  to  the  fancy,  will  for 
themoft  part  be  found  to  imply  ibmething 
unexpected,  and  to  produce  fome  degree  oi 
furprifeoJ   ni  10    fannaj  siuotdo   at  bs- 

III.  Laughter  often  arifes  from  the  dis- 
covery of  unexpected  likenejs  between  objects 
apparently  diffimilar  :  an4  the  greater  the  ap- 
parent diilimilitudei,  and  new-difcovered  re- 
femblance,  the  greater  will  be  the  furprife 
attending  the  difcovery,  the  more  linking 
the  oppoiition  of  contrariety  and  relation, 
and  the  more  lively  the  rifibie  emotion.  All 
men,  and  all  children,  have  a  tendency  to 
mark  refembjances  ;  hence  the  allegories, 
firmles,  and  metaphors,  fo  frequent  in  com- 

*  See  Eflay  on  Poetry,  part  2.  chap.  1.  feci.  3.  §  5. 
2  mon 
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mon  difcourfe  :    but  readily  to   find    out   M- 
-  militudes  that  are  not obvious,  and  were  ne~ 
I  ver  found   out  before,  is  no  ordinary  talent. 
The  perfon  pofTefled  of  it  is  called  a  man  of 
•wit ;  efpecially  if  at  the  fame  time  he  poifefs 
that  other  talent  of  conveying  his  meaning  in 
concife,  perfpicuous,  and   natural   language. 
'For  I  agree  with  Locke,  that   "  Wit  coniiits 
■  W  chiefly  in  the  affemblage  of  ideas,  and  put- 
ii  ting  thofe  together  with  quicknefs  and  va- 
"  riety  wherein    can  be  found  any  refem- 
"  blance  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up 
"  pleafant  pictures  and  agreeable  vifions   in 

44  the  fancy*:" >And   i   alfo  agree  with 

Pope,  that  "  an  eafy  delivery,  as  well  as 
"  perfecY  conception;"- — and  with  Dryden, 
that  "  propriety  of  words  as  well  as  of 
"  thought,"  is  neceifary  to  the  formation  of 
true  wit.  Images  and  companions,  con- 
veyed in  obfeure  terms,  or  in  too  many 
words,  have  little  effect  upon  the  mind,  be- 
caufe  they  oblige  us  to  take  up  time  in  col- 
lecting all  the  parts  of  the  idea;  which  mulf 
leflen  our  furprife,  and  abate  the  vivacity  of 
the  confequent  emotion  :  and  if  the  lan- 
guage, inftead  of  being  natural,  were  quaint 
and  elaborate,  we  mould  be  difguited,  from 
an  opinion,  that  the  whole  was  the  eirect  of 
art,  rather  than  the  initantaneous  effort  of  a 
playful  imagination. 

*  Eflay  on  Human  Undcrftandlng,  book  z.  chap.  n. 
$  2. 
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*  It  is  a  rale  in  ferious  writing,  that  fimi- 
litudes  fhould  be  neither  too  obvious,  nor 
too  remote.  If  too  obvious,  they  offend  by 
their  infignificancy,  give  a  mean  opinion  of 
the  author's  inventive  powers,  and  afford 
little  variety,  becaufe  they  fuggefh  that  only 
which  the  reader  fuppofes  himfelf  to  be  al- 
ready acquainted  with.  If  too  remote,  they 
diftract  the  reader's  attention  ;  and  they 
Jhow,  that  the  author's  fancy  is  wandering 
from  his  fubjecl,  and  therefore  that  he  him- 
felf is  not  fuitably  affected  with  it ;  —  a  faU'lt 
which  we  blame  in  a  ferious  writer,  as  well 
as  in  a  public  fpeaker  or  player.  Familiar 
allufions,  fuch  as  every  body  may  make  e- 
very  day,  are  to  be  avoided  in  humorous 
compofition  alfo;  not  only  becaufe  they  are 
iniignificant,  yield  no  variety,  and  give  a 
mean  idea  of  the  author,  but  likewife  be- 
caufe they  have  not  incongruity  enough  to 
be  ludicrous  *:—  for  whert  we  have  been 
£  n3&w.ted  3jjgoi£il>  e  .:   long 

*  Swift's  Song  of  Similes,  My  pajjlon  is  as  mujiard 
firong,  &c.  wilt  perhaps  occur  to  the  reader  as  an  ex- 
ception. And  it  is  true  of  that  humorous  piece,  that 
rnoft  of  the  comparisons  are  not  only  common,  but  even 
proverbial.  But  then  there  is,  in  the  way  of  applying' 
them,  a  fpecies  of  novelty,  that  fhows  a  lively  and  lingu- 
lar turn  of  fancy  in  the  author,  and  occasions  an  agree- 
able furprife  to  the  reader  :  and  the  mutual  relation, 
owing  to  the  juxta-polition,  of  fo  many  diffonant  ideas 
and  incongruous  proverbs,  cannot  fail  to  heighten  great- 
ly the  ludicrous  effecl.  Common,  or  even  proverbial, 
allufions  may  fuccefs fully  enough  be  introduced  into  bur*- 

lefcme, 
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long  accuftomed  to  compare  certain  things 
together,  or  to  view  them  as  united  in  the 
fame  affemblage,  the  one  fo  conftantly  in- 
troduces  the  other  into  the  mind,    that  we 

come   to  look  upon  them   as   congenial. 

But  in  ludicrous  writing,  comparifons,  if 
the  point  of  refemblance  be  clearly  expreffed, 
and  the  thing  alluded  to  fufficiently  known, 
can  fcarce  be  too  remote :  for  here  the  author 
is  not  fuppofed  to  be  in  earned:,  and  there- 
fore we  allow  full  fcope  to  his  fancy ;  and 
here  the  more  remote  the  companion,  the 
more  heterogeneous  are  the  objects  compared, 
and  the  greater  the  contrail  of  congmity  and 
vmfuitablenefs.  rreva 

Perfons  who  would  pafs  for  wits  are  apt 
affectedly  to  interlard  their  ordinary  difcourfe 
with  fimilitudes  ;  which,  however,  unlefs 
they  are  uncommon,  as  well  as  appofite,  will 
only  betray  the  barrennefs  of  the  fpeaker's 
fancy.  Fielding  ridicules  this  fort  of  pedan- 
try, in  a  dialogue  between  a  bad  poet  and  a 
player.  "  Plays  (fays  the  man  of  rhime)  are 
<l  like  trees,  which  will  not  grow  without 
F  nourifhment ;  but,  like  mufhrooms,  they 
"  fhoot  up  fpontaneoully,    as  it  were,  in  a 


lefque,  when  they  furprife  by  the  peculiarity  of  their 
application.  In  this  cafe,  though  familiar  in  themfelves, 
they  are  remote  in  regard  to  the  fubject,  and  apparently 
incongruous ;  and  may  therefore  raile  our  opinion  or. 
the  author's  wit :  as  a  clock  made  with  the  tools  of  a 
blackfmith  would  evidence  uncommon  dexterity  in  the 
|rtift. 

3  A  2  "  rich. 
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*'  rich  foil.  The  mufes,  like  vines,  may  be 
"  pruned,  but  not  with  a  hatchet.  The 
"  town,  like  a  peevifh  child,  knows  not  what 
"  it  dehres,  and  is  always  bed  pleaied  with 
"  a  rattle  * ." 

As  fome  comparifons  add  to  the  beauty 
and  fublimity  of  ferious  compofition,  fo  o- 
thers  may  heighten  the  ludicrous  effect  of 
wit  and  humour.  In  what  refpects  the 
former  differ  from  the  latter,  will  be  feen 
afterwards/  At  prefent  I  lhall  only  fpecify 
the  feveral  claffes  of  ludicrous  fimilitudes, 
and  give  an  example  or  two  in  each,  with  a 
view  .to  illuftrate  my  theory. 

i.  One  mean  object  .may-- be  compared  to 
another  mean  object  in.:  fuch  a  way  as  to  pro- 
voke laughter.  In  this  cafe,  as  there  is  no 
opposition  of  meannefs  and  dignity,  it  will  be 
proper,  in  order  to  make  the  combination 
fufhciently  incongruous,  that  the  thing  al- 
luded to,  if  familiar  in  itfelf,  be  remote  in 
regard  to  the  fubject,  and  fuch  as  one  would 
not  be  apt  to  think  of,  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion.  .     ;iit  ^a& 

"  I  do  remember  him  (fays  FalftafF,  fpeak- 
"  ing  of  Juflice  Shallow)  at  Clement's  Inn, 
44  like  a  man;  made  after  fupper  of  a  cheefe- 
%i  paring.  When  he  was  naked,  he  was  for 
*  *  all  the  world  like  a  forked  radiih,  with  a 


*See  theHiftoryof  jofeph, Andrew's,  book  3.  chap.  10. 
*£he  whole  dialogue  is  exquifitely  humorous. 


head 
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1  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a 
"  knife  *  " 

■ 

He  fnatch'd  his  whinyard  up,  that  fled 
When  he  was  falling  off  his  freed, 
As  rats  do  from  a  falling  houfe  f . 
iloqui'co   3001 

The  reader  will  think,  perhaps,  that  there  is 
even  in  thefe  examples  fomething  of  great- 
nefs  mixed  with  meannefs,  as  well. as  in  the 
following :        £fTi       Jnabiq  JA 

uoioibul  fo  ssTMd  I&g 

Which  makes  tfe^rftFi  ffiffi^&jfc?7317 
Avidivdms^cW^i^i^T^We  8e£?,  -1 
By  tkindePtBrnfid'  to  vi&gjSqjyBom  ladjomi 

1  aibdj  2£    t3)sD  biHi  ni     .i-tfrt-gurf  5~A<v> 

But  that  mixture  is  more  obfervable,  when, 

2.  Things   important,    ferious,    or   great, 

are  ludijfroufly  compared  to  fuch  as  are  mean, 

frivolous,    or  vulgar.     King  Arthur,  in  the 

logy  between,  two  feelings,  that  were  never 
before  thought   to  have  any  thing  in  ccSfi^ 
mon.-[)  ^sJfkl  e^il)  mid  i3ctm9fim  ob  I  ": 
[  /jnanwIO  1fi   (wolUd3  auiDii^  \o  gnr 

I  feel  a  fudden  pain  within  my  bread, 

Nor  know  I,  whether  it  proceed  from  love, 

Or  only  the  wind-colic.     Time  mult  fhoiv. 


D*  Second  part  of  K.  Henry  IV.  ad  3. 

oiomud  Tterfii 
t  Hudibra?.  j  Ibid. 

"  Wifdom 
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"  Wifdom  (fays  Swift)  is  a  fox,  who,  after 
"  long  hunting,  will  at  laft  coft  you  the 
'■  pains  to  dig  out :  it  is  a  cheefe,  which, 
*'  by  how  much  the  richer,  has  the  thicker, 
<4  the  homelier,  and  the  coarfer  coat,  and 
*'  whereof,  to  a  judicious  palate,  the  mag- 
<£  gots  are  the  beft  :  it  is  a  fack-poffet, 
"  wherein  the  deeper  you  go,  you  will  find 
"  it  the  fweeter.  Wifdom  is  a  hen,  whofe 
<£  cackling  we  muft  value  and  confider,  be- 
"  caufe  it  is  attended  with  an  egg.  But  then, 
*'  laftly,  Wifdom  is  a  nut,  which,  unlefs 
"  you  chufe  with  judgement,  may  cofl  you 
"  a  tooth,  and  pay  you  with  nothing  but 
"  a  worm  *."  [mjfr/ra  1uoAnW 

Mufic  in  general,  efpecially  military  mu- 
fic,  is  an  obj  eel  of  great  dignity  to  the  feri- 
ous  poet;  he  defcribes  it  with  fublime  allu- 
fions,  and  in  the  mofl  harmonious:  language. 
Butler,  by  a  contrary  artifice,  makes onefpe- 
cies  of  it  ridiculous. 

The  kettle-drum,  whofe  fullen  dub 
Sounds  —  like  the  hooping  of  a  tub. 

3.  Things  in  themfelves  ludicrous  and 
mean  may  become  more  ludicrous,  by  being 
compared  to  fuch  as  are  ferious  or  great ;  and 
that,  firft,  when  the  ferious  object  alluded 
to  is  mentioned   in  fimple  terms,    without 

*  Introdu&ion  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

debafe- 
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debafement  or  exaggeration  * ;  —  fccondly, 
when  it  is  ^purpofely  degraded  by  vulgar 
language  and  mean  circumftances  f ;  —  and, 
thirdly,  when  it  is  exhibited  in  all  the  pomp 
of  numbers  and  defcription  J.  Examples  of 
the  two  firft  cafes  are  common  in  burlefque  ; 
the  third  is  peculiar  to  the  mock-heroic  ftyle. 

From  thefe  remarks  it  will  appear,  that  the 
rilible  emotion  may  in  various  ways  be  raifed 
or  increafed  by  comparifon  and  fimilitude. 
Metaphor,  allegory,  and  the  other  tropes 
and  figures  founded  in  refemblance,  may  in 
like  manner  heighten  the  effect  of  ludicrous 
compoiition. 

Without  multiplying  examples,  I  fhall  on- 
ly obferve,  of  the  Allegory  in  particular, 
that,  provided  its  defign  be  important  and 
obvious,  a  great  difproportion,  in  point  of 
dignity,  between  what  it  exprefTes  and  what 
it  fignines,  will  not  convey  any  ludicrous 
idea  to  a  found  mind ;  unlefs  where  an  au- 
thor is  at  pains  to  degrade  his  allegory,  either 
by  the  extreme  meannefs  of  the  allufion,  or 
by  connecting  it  with  fomething  laughable 
in  the  circumftances  of  phrafeology.  The 
\  fables  and  parables  of  ancient  times,  were 
not  intended  to  raife  laughter,  but  to  inftruct 
mankind.      Accordingly,    thofe  Greek  apo- 

*  See  Hudibras,  part  i.  can.  i.  verf.  289. 

f  See  Hudibras,  part  2.  can.  2.  verf.  595. 

%  See  Dunciad,  book  2.  verf.  181. 

logues, 
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logues,    which   a#  afcitffe1^  Efop,    and 
bear  undoubted  marks  of  antiquity,  are  de- 
livered in  the  moll  fimple  ftyle,  and  without 
any  effort  to  draw   the  reader's   attention  to 
ludicrous  ideas,    except  when  thefe  make  a 
part  of  the  ftory* *.  jBuV  iftffiiPinodern  fa- 
bulifts,  particularly  L'  Eftrange,  are  anxious 
to  have  their  fables  conlidered,  not  only  as 
inflructive  allegories,  but  alfo  as  merry  tales  • 
and,  in  order  to  make  them  fuch,  frequent- 
ly employ  ludicrous  images,    and    the  rnoft 
familiar  didion.     Whether  this,   or  the  an- 
cient, form  of  the  apologue,  deferve  the  pre- 
ference,   I    mall  not   now   inquire.   4  But  I 
could  wifh,  that  where  the  moral  was  of  great 
importance,     and    connected     with     facred 
things,  we  had,  in  our  fables,  imitated  ra- 
ther the  fimplicity  of  ancient  language,  than 
the  levity  of  modern  wit.     Ridiculous  ideas, 
affociated  by  cuftom,  with  religious  truths, 
can    have    no    good  effect  upon  the  mind. 
And   in   this   view,    the  book   called  Scotch 
Presbyterian  eloquence  difplayed  muft   ever  be 
held  in  abhorrence  by  the  friends  of  reli- 


*  And  when  there  is  any  thing  laughable  in  the  cir- 
cumftances,  it  often  appears  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
fimple  Greek,  than  in  the  moft  elaborate  modern  para- 
phrafe.  The  reader  may  compare  Aaojtth?  kou  K<^a£ 
with  Le  Cor  beau  et  le  Renard  of  Fontaine.  The  conclu- 
fion  of  the  former  is  remarkably  expreffive  and  pictu- 
refque,  as  well  as  fimple  :  O*  S'i  k'o^o.%  axtactG  tcwtx.,  £ 
^auvQ^ei;  toIz  t7roU¥Oi^}  p/\iaff  t»  /^>sa?;  .ueyaAwf  ix.tx.f>c/.yeir 
&C  ; 

2  gion, 
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gion,  even  though  the  writer  could  be  vin- 
dicated from  the  charge  of  wilful  and  mali- 
cious  falfehood.  And  I  cannot  but  think, 
that,  in  this  view,  even  the  Tale. of.  a  rub, 
notwithstanding  its  unequalled  merit  as  a 
piece  of  humorous  writing,  is  blameable,  in 
the  general  tenor  of  the  allegory,  as  well  as 

*  /WFiyw' jroTrf  yOT  then 

one  _of    thofe   gloomy    mortals,  who   think 
-ppn  an  enemy  ^jocularity  ?  By  no  means. 
.  wenU  fliould  not  now  be  writing  an 
[ay  on  Laughter.     Ghrift.anity  is,  in  my 

0Pl"^>3«$iB!rife8folfIi4j%fefi:lner;;' 

but  the  only  thing  in  the  world  which  can 
make. a  confidcraK  mind  rationally  and  per- 

and  fneenng,  between  complacency  and  con- 

fflWlnMw«flflf«ly*^xf^a   uu~ 

feafbpablc:  buffoonery,  there  leems  to  me 
to  be  a. very  wide  difference 

After  what  Addifon  m  the  Spectator^  and 

5)ryden  in  one  of  his  long  prefaces,  have 
^id  agamii  Hudibraitic  rhimes,  one  can 
hardly  venture  to  affirm*  that  a  fmile  may 
fometimes  be  occafioned  by  thofe  unexpected 
coincidencies  of  found.  I  confefs,  however, 
that  I  have  been  entertained  with  them  in 
Swift  and  Butler;  and  fhould  think  him  a 
prudifh  critic  who  could  turn  up  his  nofe  at 
the  following  couplets ; 

And  pulpit,  drum  eccleiiaftic 

Was  beat  with  fill,  inflead  of  a  flick. 

Vol,  II,  3B  With 
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With  words  far  bitterer  than  wormwood, 
That  would  in  Job  or  Grizel  ftir  mood.      ■    ■ 
Though  ftored  with  deletery  medicines, 
Which  whofoever  took  is  dead  fince.         ' 
There  was  an  ancient  fage  philofopher, 
Who  had  read  Alexander  Rofs  over.  — 
-    :■ . 

I  grant,  that  thefe  combinations,  confider- 
ed  as  wit,  have  little  or  no  merit.  Yet  they 
feem  to  pofTefs  in  a  certain  degree  the  ludi- 
crous character,  and  to  derive  it  from  the  di- 
<verfity  of  the  words  and  meaning  as  con- 
trafted  with  the  unexpected  fimilarity  of  the 
founds.  In  ordinary  rhimes,  the  found,  be- 
ing expected,  gives  no  furprife ;  and,  being 
common,  feems  natural,  and  a  thing  of 
courfe  :  but  when  two  or  three  words,  in 
the  end  of  one  line,  correfpond  in  found  to 
two  or  three  fyllables  of  the  fame  word,  in 
the  end  of  another,  the  jarring  coincidence  is 
more  ftriking  and  more  furprifing.  But  as 
they  furprife  the  more,  the  lefs  they  are  ex- 
pected, and  the  lefs  they  feem  to  be  fought 
for,  thefe  rhimes  muft  lofe  their  effect  when 
too  frequent.  And  the  fame  thing  muff  hap- 
pen, when  they  are  incorrect,  on  account  of 
the  imperfect  refemblance,  and  becaufe  every 
body  knows  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  bring 
words  together  that  have  fome  letters  only  in 
common  :  and  therefore  one  is  rather  offend- 
ed than  entertained  with  the  rhime  of  this 
couplet  of  Prior : 

Know 
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Know  then,  when  Phebus'  rays  infpect  us, 
Firfl,  Sir,  I  read,  and  then  I  breakfaft. 

Hudibraftic  rhimes  can  take  place  only  in 
burlefque  *;  fuch  trifling  being  unfuitable  to 
all  ferious  poetry,  and  even  to  the  affected 
fblemnity  of  the  mock-heroic. 

Some  critics,  taking  all  their  notions  from 
the  practice  of  Greece  and  Rome,  have  re-» 
prefented  rhime  of  every  kind  as  a  ridicu- 
lous thing.  But  that  cannot  be  ridiculous, 
to  which  we  are  continually  accuftomed ; 
which,  independent  on  cuftom,  is  in  itfelf 
almoft  univerfally  pleating  ;  and  which  has 
acquired  additional  grace  and  dignity,  by  be- 
ing fo  much  ufed  as  an  ornament  in  our 
mofl  beautiful   compofitions.     Similarity  of 


*  Hobbes,  partly  by  a  rhime  of  this  kind,  and  part- 
ly by  a  mifapprehenfion  of  Homer's  language,  ha6  turn- 
ed into  grofs  burlefque  one  of  the  moft  admired  defcrip- 
tions  in  all  poetry. 

'H,   ji  xvavtwir  in  Gff>uai  vtvat  Kpovtar 
Ajufipoviai  V  apa  ^cutou  'i7rif>j>u<Ta.rTo  oivctyfiot; 
K^arof  aV  a^<xya.Toiof   jxiytxy  o  thihit,iv  oKvy.7rcy,    otc. 

Iliad.  \.  528. 

This  faid,  with  his  black  brows  he  to  her  nodded, 
Wherewith  difplayed  were  his  locks  divine  ; 
Olympus  ihook  at  ftirring  of  his  godhead  \ 
And  Thetis  from  it  jump'd  into  the  brine. 

The  tranflator  fhows  alfo  his  ignorance  of  the  Englifh 
tongue,  in  the  ufe  he  makes  of  the  latf;  word  of  his  third 
line. 

3  B  2  found 
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found  in  contiguous  verfes  gives  pleafure  to 

all   children  and  illiterate  perfons,  and  does 

not  naturally  offend  the  ear  of  any  modern 

European,  however  learned.     Nay  we  have 

reafon  to- think,  that  fomething  of  this  fort, 

in  the  end  or  beginning^y/af  "words,  has  in 

dii  isrnoH     5  avbn/dldjjl  nil  fbiaH 

0  ealdKlfyl  anoinoraiBd  ninso  e*# 

ikbiottfi  -avjjd  «?4£I*F.  34   faldw  i  bn>    J 

*"  A  iimilarity  or  found  in  the  beginning  or  contiguous 
voids,  or  rather  in  their  initial  confonarits,  has  or"  late 
been  called  alliteration.  Some  authors  fpeak  of  it  in 
terms  of  the  utmoft  contempt  and  abhorrence  ;  and  as 
if  none  but  fools  and  fops  could  take  any  pleafure  in  it. 
And  fnrely  whcti  it  recurs  often,  and  feems  to  be  the 
effect  of  ftudy,  it  gives  a  finical  appearance  to  poetry, 
and  becomes  offensive.  But  that  many  good  judges  of 
poetical  harmony  have  been  pleafed  with  it,  might  bt 
made  appear  by  innumerable  examples  from  Lucretius, 
Spenfer,  Dryden,  and  others.  Indeed,  previous  to  the 
influence  of  .cuftom,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  determine, 
whether  a  fimilarity  of  found,  in  the  beginnings  or  in 
the  end,  of  contiguous  words,  were  likely  to  produce 
the  more  rational,  jOTin^r^cl^gabl^^njerj^iyi^f^QThat 
both  alliteration  and  rhime,  though  not  equally  perhaps, 
are  however  naturally,  pleafing  to  the  ears  of  our  people, 
is  evident,  not  only  from  what  may  be  obfervedin  chil- 
dren and  peafants^%aP^lfo34fom  "the  competition  of 
many  of  our  old  proverbs:  in  which  fome  of  the -words 
fc-em  to  have  been  chofen  for  the  fake  of  the  initial  let- 
ters ;  as,  Many  men  many  minds,  Spare  to  fpeak  and 
fpaxe  to  Jpeed,  Money  makes  themarc  to  go,  Love  me 
little  love,  me  long,  Manners  make  the  man,  &c.  — 
Chrifr's  kirk  en  the  green,  and  molt  of  the  old  Scotch 
ballads,  abound  in  allkeration.  And  fome  ancient  Eng- 
lilh  poems, are  more  diftiuguilhed  by  this,  than  by  any 
other  poetical  connivance.  In  the  works  of  Langland, 
even  where  no  retard  is  had  to  rhime,  and  but  little  to 
a  rude  fort  or  Anapcitie  Rhythm,  it  feems  to  have  been 

a 
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all  ages  been  agreeable  to  all  nations  whatfo- 
ever,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  not  excepted. 
'For  to  what  other  ultimate  principle,  than  the 
love  of  fimilar  final  founds,  fhall  we  afcribe 
the  frequent  coincidence,  in  termination,  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  participle  and  adjective, 
•with  the  fubftantive  ?  Homer  himfelf  often 
repeats  certain  harmonious  fyllables  of  fimi- 
lar found ;  which  he  might  have  avoided, 
and  with  which,  therefore,  as  he  feems  on 
fome  occafions  rather  to  feek  for  than  to  ihun 
them,  we  may  prefume  that  he  was  pleafed  *. 
It  is  true,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not 
admit,  in  their  poetry,  thole  fimilar  endings 
of  lines,  which'  we  call  Rhime.  The  reafon 
probably  was,  that  in  the  claflical  tongues, 

a  rule,  that  three   words  at  leaft  of  each  line  fhould  te- 

gin  with  the  lame  letter :    .  .,,,  ,. 

Death  came  driving  after,  and  all  to  dud  pafhed 
Kynges  and  Kayfars,  Knightes  and  Popes. 

•  Virgil  has  a  few  of  the  fame  fort, 

Cornua  velatarum  obvertimus  antennarum. 

JEneid.  III. 

—— .forms  magnorum  ululare  luporum. 

JEneid.  VII. 

I  do  not  find,  that  the  ancient  critics  have  taken  any  no- 
tice of  this  peculiarity.  Their  bpotoTiKiJTcv  feems  to 
have  been  a  coincidence  of  found  rather  in  the  laft 
words  of  contiguous  claufes,  than  in  the  laft  fyllables 
or  letters  of  contiguous  words.  See  Demet.  Phaler, 
§  281.  j  and  Rollin's  Quintilian,  lib.  9.  cap.  3.  §  2. 

on 
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on  account  of  their  regular  ftruclure,  like 
terminations  were  fo  frequent,    that   it  re- 
quired more  dexterity,  and  occanoned  a  more 
pleafing  fufpenfe  to  the  ear,    to   keep  them 
feparate,  than  to  bring  them  together.     But 
in  the  modern,  tongues  the  cafe  is  different ; 
and  therefore  rhime  may  in  them  have   a 
good  effect,  though  in  Greek  and  Latin  it 
muft   have  had  a  bad  one.      Befides,    one 
end  of  rhimes  in  modern  poetry,  is  to  di- 
flinguifh  it  more  effectually  from  profe  :  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  diftinguifhed  theirs  by 
the  meafure,  and  by  the  compohtion,  upon 
which  the  genius  of  their  languages  allow- 
ed them  to  beftov    innumerable   graces,  in 
refpecl  of  arrangement,    harmony,  and  va- 
riety,    whereof   the    bell  modern    tongues, 
from  the  irregularity  of  their  ftructure,  par- 
ticularly from  their  want  of  inflexion,  are  but 
moderately   fufceptible  ;    and    therefore,    of 
rhime;   as  a  mark  of  diiimction,  our  poetry 
may  fometimes  ftand  in  need,  though  theirs 
did  not.     In  fact  we  find,  that  Blank  verfe, 
except  where  the  want  of  rhime  is  compen- 
fatedj  as   it  is   in  Milton,  by  the  harmony 
and    variety  of  the  compohtion,  can    never 
have  a  good  effect  in   our  heroic  poetry  :    of 
which  any  perfon  may  be  fatisfied,  who  looks 
into  Trapp's  Virgil,  or  who,    by  changing  a 
word  in  each  couplet,  takes  away  the  rhime 
from  any   part  of  Pope's  Homer.     But  the 
ftructure  of  the  Miltonic  numbers  is  fo  fine- 
ly diverfified,  and  fo  tranicendently  harmo- 
nious, 
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nious,  that,  in  the  perufal  of  Paradife  Loft, 
we  have  no  more  reafbn  to  regret  the  want 
of  rhime,  than,  in  reading  the  EfTay  on 
Man,  or  Dryden's  Fables,  to  lament  that 
they  were  not  written  in  blank  verfe. 

IV.  Dignity  and  Meannefs  united,  or  fup- 
pofed  to  be  united,  in  the  fame  affemblage, 
form  a  copious  fource  of  ludicrous  com- 
bination. Innumerable  are  the  examples  that 
might  be  given  on  this  head,  but  I  fhall  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  a  few  of  the  mod  obvi- 
ous. ;irio# 

1 .  Mean  fentiments  appearing  unexpected- 
ly in  a  ferious  argument,  fo  as  to  form  what 
is  called  an  anticlimax,  are  often  productive 
of  laughter.  Waller,  in  a  magnificent  en- 
comium on  the  Summer  Iflands,  provokes  a 
fmile  inftead  of  admiration,  by  a  contrail 
of  this  kind. 

With  candid  plantanes,  and  the  juicy  pine, 
On  choiceft  melons  and  fweet  grapes  they  dine, 
And  —  with  potatoes  fat  their  wanton  fwine. 

2.  Mean  fentiments,  or  expreflions,  in  the 
mouth  of  thofe  who  affume  airs  of  dignity, 
have  the  fame  effect.  Dogberry  is  a  memo- 
rable inftance.  —  "  Bombard  the  fuburbs 
r  of  Pera,  (fays  a  mad  fhoemaker  who  fan- 
"  cies  himfelf  the  King  of  PruiTia,  in  one  of 
"  Smollet's  novels)  —  make  a  defart  of  Lu- 
"  fatia  ;  —  tell  my  brother  Henry  to  pafs 
H  the    Elbe   with    fifty,  fquadrons  ;  —  fend 

"  hither 
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"  hither  my  chief  engineer ;  -&#  lay  alt 
"  the  Jlooes  in  my  flop^  the  breach  will  be 
"  practicable  in  four-and- twenty  hours."  — 
Dicla  faciis  exifquanda,  is  a  maxim  in  hifto- 
rical  writing  ;  and,  in  common  life,  it  may- 
be laid  down  as  a  rule  to  thofe  who  wifh  to 
avoid  the  ridicule  of  others,  that  they  pro- 
portion their  behaviour  to  their  accomplifti- 
ments. 

3.  Mean  or  common  thoughts  delivered  in 
pompous  language,  form  a  laughable  incon- 
gruity^; of  which  our  mock  tragedies,  and 
too  often  our  ferious  ones,  afford  many  ex- 
amples. Upon  this  principle,  the  character 
of  Piftol  is  ftill  ludicrous,  though  the  race  of 
coxcombs  of  whom  he  is  the"  reprefentative, 
has  been  long -extinct.  The  Splendid  ^hilling 
of  Philips,  in  which  the  Miltohic  numbers 
and  phrafeology  are  applied  to  a  trifling  fub- 
jecl:,  is  an  exquiiite  fpecimen  of  this  fort  of 
ridicule  :  and  no.  part  of  it  more  fo;  than 


die  following  lines  4 


1-, 


01  sis  fnoxjQsq  io  3: 


Not  blacker  tube,  nor  of  a  fhorter  fize, 
Smokes  Cambro -Briton  (veried  in  pedigree, 
Sprung  from  Cadwalladerand  Arthur,  kings 
Full  famous  in  romantic  tale)  ;  when  he 
O'er  many  a  craggy  hill,  and  barren  cliff, 
Upon  a  cargo  of  famed  Ceflrian  cheefe, 
High-overfhadowing  rides. 

4.  A  fublime  thought,  or  folemn  expref- 

iion,  unexpectedly  introduced  in  the  midlf 

of  fomething  frivolous,  feldom  fails  to  pro- 

2  voke 
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voke  a   fmile,  unlefs  it   betray   unfeafonable 
levity,  or  want  of  tafle  in  the  author. 

TN/r    lJ0-   t*V1Vj  j     •    .1  » 

My  hair  I  d  powder  in  the  women  s  way, 

And  drefs,  and  talk  of  dreffing,  more  than  they. 

I'll  pleafe  the  maids  of  honour,  if  I  can  ; 

Without  black  velvet  breeches — what  is  man !  * 

it   f3i3fho   ic   daodu 

5.  An  important  or  violent!  paflion,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  caufe  apparently  trifling:,    is 

/  7      i 11        j    \  • 

apt    (as    was    remarked    already)    to    excite 

laughter  in  the  indifferent  fpectator.  Here 
is  a  two-fold  incongruity  ;  a  great  effect  is 
produced  by  a  fmall  caufe,  and  an  impor- 
tant pamon  by  an  unimportant  object.  San- 
cho  Panca  clinging  in  the  dark  to  the  wall 
of  a  ruin,  with  the  dreadful  apprehenfion 
that  a  bottomlefs  gulph  was  beneath  him, 
while  his  feet  were  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
firm  ground,  is  as  laughable  an  inftance  of 
diftrefs  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Senti- 
ments, too,  that  partake  but  little  of  the 
nature  of  paflion,  are  fometimes  ludicrous, 
when  they  feem  more  important  than  the 
occafion  requires.  As  when  Parfon  Adams, 
to  fhew  that  he  was  not  deftitute  of  money, 
produces  half  a  guinea,  and  ferioufly  adds, 
that  oftentation  of  riches  was  not  his  motive 
for  difplaying  it.  A  finer  piece  of  humour 
was  never  written,   than  Addifon's  journal 

*  Thd  Man  of  Tajle,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Bramftone,  in 
Dodfley's  Colledtion. 
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of  the   Court  of  honour  in  the  Tathr  ;    in 
which  every  reader  perceives  the  oppofition 
of  dignity  and  meannefs  :  —  the  latter  ari- 
ling  from  the  infignificance  of  the  caufes 
the  former  from  the  ferious  air  of  the  nar 
rative,  from  the  accuracy  of  detail  and  mi- 
nutenefs  of  enquiry   in  the  feveral  examina 
tions,    and    from  the   grave   deportment    oi 
the  judge   and  jury.     Indeed,    through  the 
whole  work,  the  perfonage  of  Ifaac  Bickerftaf] 
is  fupported  with  inimitable  pleafantry.    The 
conjurer,    the   politician,    the   man   of   hur 
mour,  the  critic;  the  ferioumefs  of  the  mo- 
ralifl,  and  the  mock  dignity  of  the  afirologer ; 
the  vivacities  and   the '  infirmities  peculiar  to 
old  age,  are  all  io  blended  and  contracted  in 
the   cenfor  of  Great  Britain,  as    to   form    a 
character   equally  complex  and   natural,    e- 
qually  laughable  and  refpectable. 

6.  To  this  head  may  perhaps  be  refer- 
red thofe  pailages,  whereof  the  humour 
refults  from  an  elaborate  or  minute,  and 
at  the  fame  time  unexpected,  illuflration   of 

what  is  obvious  or  frivolous. 

.    jd  t  {1-gaimoyjB  , 

•  "  Grwnio.  A  fire,  <^ood  Curtis. — Lurtis. 
"  Is  my  mailer  and  his  wife  coming,  Gru- 
"  mio  ?  —  Gru.  O,  aye,  Ctfrtis,"  aye  ;  and 
"  therefore  fire,  fire.     Caft  on  no  njuaier •  *."■ 

So  when  two  dogs  are  fighting  in  the  ftreets, 
With  a  third  dog  one  of  the  two  dogs  meets ; 

*  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

With 
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With  angry  tooth  he  bites  him  to  the  bone, 

And  this  dog  (marts  for  what  that  dog  has  done  *. 

7.  Mean  circumftances  in  folemn  defcrip- 
i  tion,  feem  ridiculous  to  thofe  who  are  ien- 
fible  of  the  incongruity,  except  where  the  ef- 
fect of  that  incongruity  is  counteracted  by 
certain  caufes  to  be  fpecined  hereafter.  Of 
:  this  blunder  in  compofition  the  poetry  of 
Blackmore  fupplies  thoufands  of  examples. 
The  lines  on  Etna,  quoted  in  the  treadle  on 
the  Bathos,  are  well  known.  By  his  con- 
trivance, the  mountain  is  made  to  labour, 
not  with  a  fubterraneous  fire  and  external 
conflagration,  but  with  a  fit  of  the  colic  ;  an 
idea,  that  feems  to  have  been  familiar  to 
him  (for  wc  meet  with  it  in  other  parts  of 
his  works)  ;  whether  from  his  being  f  ubjecl: 
to  that  diltemper,  or,  as  a  phyfician,  parti- 
cularly fuccefsful  in  curing  it,  I  cannot  fay. 
This  poet  feems  to  have  had  no  notion  of 
any  thing  more  magnificent,  than  the  u- 
fages  of  his  own  time  and  neighbourhood  ; 
which,  accordingly,  he  transfers  to  the  moil: 
awful  fubjects,  and  thus  degrades  into  bur- 
lefcme  what  he  meant  to  raife  to  fublimi- 
ty.  He  tells  us,  that  when  creation  was  fi- 
niihed,  there  was  a  great  rejoicing  in  heaven, 
with  fire- works  and  illuminations,  and  that 
the  angels  threw  blazing  meteors   from  the 

*  Fielding's  Thorn  Thumb. 

3  C  2  battle- 
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battlements  *.  To  the  Supreme  Being  he 
moil  indecently  afcribes  a  variety  of  me- 
chanical operations  ;  and  reprefents  him  as 
giving  commiffions  to  envoys  and  agents  to 
take  care  of  the  heavenly  vrtterefts  in  the  land 
of  Paleftincy  daStfuefiaff  losing  -pioneers  to  make 
a  road  for  him  and  his  army.  Nay  he  fpeaks, 
of  houfehold  troops  and  guards,  by  whofe  at- 
tendance the  court  of  the  Almighty  is  both 
graced  and  defended  f.  Indeed  the  general 
tenor  of  this  -  author's  faered  poetry  is  fo  e- 
normoufly  abfurd,  as  to  move  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  reader  of  tafte,  and  consequently 
fupprefs  the  laughter,  that  fuch  incongruity 
could  notifedl  ts&mifepiix  dsecfubjfcdt  J&'iem  ieis 
interefti<Hg  4*3fk  3^^n^  OJ  ^naiamjil  ^Jiirgib-' 
But .fcre  i&tdgadp  rtre  lafl^8%)^V3iaii'iB  the 
ch  araderifticifafifiMdarjBaeifeid  lad  weahafeitfoe 
genend  naturfis^f  fthi©fexlciroun#dnies,/'&li^"- 
meirfs,  ^nHnall^fkon&j  iwMiritfjrfoy^faldkagpbe- 
low  an  important  fubject;  have  a.  tendency 
to  become  ridiculous*^ The  following  brief 
remarks vwill  4tE^geftI&  hksffl  ^fifl:wffiidfepian- 
fwerjn^AistjuSlioeaiiildiJl  ilom  sd?  rftiltad  \ 
^Di^^&:fMK)X^f^^2iX!^t^iyo^k3A^llaMnfs  it 
4ll>rihpe^D&qc&%u8£fcdj£^^  of 

UlyiTes'  dog  II,  old  and  blind,  aj^ifr&gfe&ed, 
*b  tid)  ei/ri  fo  jgmgbni  ni  ^fr*1033^  t1u^ 
noiid*n^Hiteoinblsttt.il  ^fauifi5e€$h&v(33nq 

bsijaibbfi  vllBnrgno  asw  aiow 

t  See  the  next  chapter. 
|t  Odyff.  lib.  17. 

is 
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is  not  mean  ;  but  the  circumftance  of  his  be- 
ing covered  with  vermin  mould  have  been 

j  omitted,    becaufe    it    is    both  offenfive   and 

i  unneceflary.  The  defcription  of  Evander's 
fields  and  cottages,  in  Virgil  ■*,  fo  far  from 
being  mean,  is  more  beautiful  and  of  great- 
er dignity,  than  that  of  the  fun's  palace  in 
Ovid,  becaufe  more  natural,  more  pleafing, 
and  more  inuruc'tive.  Even  the  vices  and 
crimes  of  mankind,  the  cunning  of  Iago, 
the  perfidy  of  Macbeth,  the  cruelty  of  Me- 
zentilu^  tKe  pride  of  Agamemnon,  the  fury 
of  Achilles,  may,  from  the  ends  to  which 

^dwy^ffipejoate^  ahdiifil'om  the  moral  purpofes 

,fe whkhHfchijpoefc  introduces"  them,  acquire 
dignity  fumcient  to  entitle  then!  to  a  place 

:in  feriou§V,f)oe'lS)<lof  the  higheft  order.    Na- 
rtural  views  of  human  character  in  every  con- 

-dit&n  of  life,  of  human  paflions  even  in 
the  mod  uncultivated  minds,-  and  of  the  ex- 
ternal-world  even- where  deftitute  of  all  or- 
nament,,- may  be  rendered  both  ufeful  and 
agreeable,  and  may  therefore  ferve  to  em- 
bellifh  the  mod  fublime  performances ;  prb- 
videdrthat  indelicatiy   be  kept  at  a  diftance, 

^andrtJfei^nguage  elevated  to  the  pitch  of  the 
,to3&qfo^ifofcB  <bnild  bus  bio  ( 

But,  fecondly,  in  judging  of  this  fort  of 
propriety,  refpe6l  mud  be  had  to  the  notions 
and   manners   of  the   people   to   whom   the 

work  was  originally  addreiTed :    for,    by   a 

1 

*  ^neid.  lib.  8. 

change 
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change  of  circumftances,  any  mode  of  life, 
any    profemon,    almoft    any    object,    may, 
wichout  lofing  its   name,  forfeit  part  of  its 
original  dignity.     Few  callings  are  now  held 
in  lefs  efteem,  than  that  of  itinerant  ballad- 
firigers  ;  and  yet  their  predecefTors  the  Min- 
ftrels  were  accounted  not  only  refpectable  but 
facred.  —  If  we  take  our  idea  of  a  mepherd 
from  thofe  who  keep  fheep   in   this   country, 
we  fhall  have  no  adequate  fenfe  of  the  pro- 
priety of  many  paffages  in   old  authors  who 
allude  to  that  character.     Shepherds  in  an- 
cient times   were  men   of  great  diftinction. 
The  riches^  and  confequently  the  power,  of 
many  political  focieties,    depended  then  on 
their  flocks   and  herds ;    and  we  learn,  from 
Homer,  that  the  fons  and  favourites  of  kings, 
and,    from   Scripture,    that    the   patriarchs, 
took  upon  them  the  employment  of  ihep- 
herds.    This  gave  dignity  to  an  office,  which 
in  thofe  days  it  required  many   virtues   and 
great  abilities  to  execute.     Thofe  mepherds 
muft  have  been  watchful  and  attentive  in  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  their  flocks  ;  and 
llrong  and  valiant,  to  defend  them  from  rob- 
bers and  beafts  of  prey,  which  in  regions  of 
great  extent  and  thinly  peopled,  would   be 
frequently  met  with.     We  find,  that  David's 
duty  as  a  mepherd  obliged  him  to  encounter 
a  lion  and  a  bear,  which  he  flew  with  his 
own  hand.    In  a  word,  a  good  mepherd  was, 
in  thofe  times,  a  character  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree refpectable  both  for  dignity  and  virtue. 

And 
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And  therefore  we  need  not  wonder,  that, 
in  holy  writ,  the  mod  facred  perfons  fhould 
be  compared  to  good  fhepherds  ;  that  kings, 
in  Homer,  fhould  be  called  fhepherds  of 
the  people  * ;    and  that  Chriflian   minifters 

mould 


*  A  plain  and  unaffected  literal  verfion  of  Homer, 
well  executed,  would  be  a  valuable  work.  In  the  pe- 
rufal  indeed  it  would  not  be  fo  pleafing  as  Pope's  Tranf- 
lation ;  nor  could  it  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
harmony  of  the  original :  but  by  preferving  the  figures, 
allufions,  and  turns  of  language,  peculiar  to  the  great 
father  of  poetry,  it  would  give  thofe  who  are  ignorant 
of  Greek  a  jufter  notion  of  the  manners  of  his  age, 
and  of  the  ftyle  of  his  compofition,  than  can  be  learn- 
ed from  any  tranflation  of  him  that  has  yet  appeared.  — 
Something  of  this  kind  the  world  had  reafon  to  expect 
from  Madame  Dacier,  but  was  difappointed.  Homer,  as 
drefTcd  out  by  that  Lady,  has  more  of  the  Frenchman 
in  his  appearance,  than  of  the  old  Grecian.  His  beard 
is  clofe-fhaved,  his  hair  is  powdered,  and  there  is  even 
a  little  rouge  upon  his  cheek.  To  fpeak  more  intelligi- 
bly, his  limple  and  nervous  diction  is  often  wire-drawn 
into  a  flafhy  and  feeble  paraphrafe,  and  his  imagery  as 
well  as  harmony  fometimes  annihilated  by  abbreviation. 
Nay  to  make  him  the  more  modifh,  the  good  lady  is  at 
pains  to  patch  up  his  ftyle  with  unneceflary  phrafes  and 
flourifhes  in  the  French  tafte  ;  which  have  juft  fuch  an 
effect  in  a  tranflation  of  Homer,  as  a  bag-wig  and  fnuff- 
box  would  have  in  a  picture  of  Achilles. — The  French 
tongue  has  a  Simplicity  and  a  ftyle  of  figures  and  phrafes 
peculiar  to  itfelf ;  but  is  fo  circumfcribed  by  the  mode, 
that  it  will  hardly  admit  either  the  ornaments  or  the 
plainnefs  of  ancient  language.  Shepherd  of  the  people  is 
a  favourite  expreflion  of  Homer's,  and  is  indeed  a  beauti- 
ful periphrasis  :  it  occurs,  I  think,  twelve  times  in  the 
firft  five  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  M.  Dacier's  profe 
verfion  of  thofe  books,  only  once.  —  A  celebrated 
French  Tranflator  of  PemofUienes  makes  the  orator  ad- 

drefj 
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mould  even  now  take  the  name  of  Pa  dors, 
and  fpeak,  of  the  fouls  committed  to  their 
care,  under  the  denomination  of  a  flock. 

Is   then  Homer's  poetry  chargeable  with 
meannefs,  becaufe  it  reprefents  Achilles  pre- 
paring fupper   for  his   guefts,    the   princefs 
Nauficaa  warning  the  clothes  of  the  family, 
Eumeus  making  his  own  fhoes,  Ulyfles   the 
wooden   frame   of   his    own    bed,    and  the 
princes  of  Troy  harnemng  their  father's  cha- 
riot ?     By  no  means.     The  poet  painted  the 
manners  as  he  faw  them :  and   thofe  offices 
could  not  in  his  time  be  accounted  mean, 
which  in  his  time  employed  occafionally^per- 
ifons   of  the  higheft  rank  and  merit.     Nay 
in  theie  offices  there  is  no  intrinfic  meannefs ; 
they  are  ufeful  and  neceffary  :  and  even  a 
modern  hero  might  be  in  circumftances,  in 
which   he  would  think  it   a   fingular  piece 
of  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  perform  them. 
Whatever  ferves    to   make   us    independent, 
will  always  (in  the  general  opinion  of  man^ 
kind)  pofTefs  dignity  fufficient  to  raife  it  far 
above  ridicule,  when  defcribed  in  proper  lan- 
guage.    In  Homer's  days,  fociety  was  more 
unfettled  than  it  is  now  ;   and   princes   and 
great  men,    being  obliged   to  be  more  ad- 


drefs  his  countrymen,  not  with  the  manly  Simplicity  oi 
Te  men  of  Athens,  but  by  the  Goihic  tide  of  Ge>itLmen  : 
which  is  as  real  burlefque,  and  almoft  as  great  an  a- 
nachronifm,  as  that  paflage  of  Prioir,  where  Protegenes's- 
maid  invites  Apelles  to  drink  tea. 


venturous. 
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venturous,  were  fubject  to  greater  changes 
of  fortune,  and  as  liable  to  cold,  wearinefs, 
and  hunger,  as  the  meaneffc  of  their  people. 
It  was  neceffity  that  made  them  acquainted 
with  all  the  arts  of  life.  Nor  was  their 
dignity  more  affected  by  the  employments 
above  mentioned,  than  that  of  a  modern 
prince  would  be,  by  riding  the  great  horfe, 
or  putting  on  his  own  clothes. 

Thirdly  :  Every  ferious  writer  or  fpeaker 
fuitains  a  certain  character  :  —  an  hiitorian, 
that  of  a  man  who  wilhes  to  know  the 
truth  of  facts,  and  to  record  them  agree- 
ably ;  a  preacher,  that  of  one  who  is  deeply 
affected  with  the  truths  of  religion,  and  an- 
xious to  imprefs  them  upon  others  ;  and  an 
epic  poet  is  to  be  considered  as  a  pcrfon, 
contemplating  with  admiration  a  feries  of 
great  events,  and  employing  till  the  powers 
of  language,  harmony,  and  fiction,  to  de- 
fcribe  them  in  the  molt  interefting  manner. 
Now  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  fagacity,  either 
inftinctive,  or  derived  from  experience,  all 
people  of  tafte  know,  what  thoughts  and 
words  and  modes  of  expreffion  are  faitable 
to  an  author's  character,  and  what  are  o- 
therwife.  If,  when  he  is  fuppofcd  to  be 
taken  up  with  admiration  of  fome  great-  ob- 
ject, it  ihould  appear,  from  his  language, 
allufions,  or  choice  of  circumitances,  that 
his  fancy  is  wandering  to  things  remote 
from,  or  difproportioned  to,  the  thoughts 
that  occupy  his   mind,  we  are  ftiuck  with 

Vol.  II.  3  D  the 
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the  impropriety  ;  as  we  fhould  be  with  the 
unfuitablenefs  of  that  man's  behaviour,  who, , 
while  he  kneeled,  and  repeated  a  prayer, 
fhould  at  the  fame  time  employ  himfelf  in 
winding  up  his  watch,  counting  his  money, 
or  adjusting  his  periwig  at  a  looking-clafs. 

In  general,  that  is  a  mean  circumftance,  a 
mean  allufion,  a  mean  expreffion,  which  leiTens 
or  debafes  our  idea  of  what  it  was  intend- 
ed to  ernbelliih  or  magnify.  It  always 
brings  di(appointme:it,  but  not  always  pain- 
ful difappoiritment :  for  meannefs  may  give 
rife  to  jocularity,  as  well  as  to  contempt, 
difcuft,  cr  indignation. 

8.  Pa-  i-i  7  "be  ludicrous,    from   the 

opposition  between  jimiiarity  or  phraie,  and 
dvuer^r  c  F  meaning,  even  though  both  the 
Original  ana  tne  imitation  be  feriptts.  The 
following   lines    in    themielves    contain    no 

laughable  matter  ; 

- 

Bread  was  his  only  food,  bis  drink  the  brook, 

So  fmall  a  falary  did  bis  re£tor_  iend  : 

He  left  his  laundrefs  all  he  had,  a  book : 

He  found  in  death,  'twas  all  he  wifh'd,  a  friend. 

Yet  one  reads  them  with  a  fmiie,  when  one 
recollects  the  original ; 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  foul  fincere  ; 
Heaven  did  a  recompenfe  as  largely  fend  : 
He  gave  to  Mifery  all  he  had,  a  tear ; 
He  gain'd  from  Heaven,  'twas  all  he   wihVd,  a 
friend, 

But 
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But  in  mod  cafes  the  ridicule  of  parodies  will 
be  greatly  heightened,  when  the  original  is 
fublime  or  ferious,  and  the  imitation  fri- 
volous or  mean.  The  Lutrin  Dunciad,  and 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  abound  in  examples. 

Parodies  produce  their  full  effect  on  thofe 
only  who  can  trace  the  imitation  to  its  ori- 
ginal. Clarifla's  harangue,  in  the  fifth  carfto 
of  the  laft-mentioned  poem,  gives  pleafure 
to  every  reader  -,  but  to  thofe  who  recollect 
that  divine  fpeech  of  Sarpedon  *,  whereof 
this  is  an  exacl  parody,  it  mud  be  enter- 
taining in  the  higheft  degree.  —  Hence  it  is, 
that  writers  of  the  greateft  merit  are  mo  ft 
liable  to  be  parodied  :  for  if  the  reader  per- 
ceive not  the  relation  between  the  copy  and 
its  archetype,  the  humour  of  the  parody  is 
loft  ;  and  this  relation  he  will  not  perceive, 
unlefs  the  original  be  familiar  to  him.  Much 
of  Lucian's  humour  lies  in  his  parodies  j 
the  phrafeology  and  composition  of  De- 
mofthenes  in  particular  he  often  mimics : 
and  it  is  realboable  to  fuppofe,  that  we 
fhould  be  more  affected  with  the  humourous 
writings  of  -  the  ancients,  if  we  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  authors  to  whom  they 
occasionally  allude.  Certain  it  is,  that  Pa- 
rody was  much  in  ufe  among  them,  Ari.-» 
ftotle  fpeaks  of  one  Hegemon  as  the  inventor 
of  iff;    and  jultly  refers   parody   in    wri- 

*  Iliad,  xii.  verf.  310. — 3 28. 
■b   Arift.  Poet.  feci.  2. 

3  D  2  ting, 
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ting,  and  caricatura  in  painting,  to  the  fame 
fpecies  of  imitation,  namely,  to  that  in  which 
the  original  is  purpofely  debafed  in  the  copy. 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  have  been  more 
frequently  parodied  than  any  other  authors. 
Of  modern  performances*  Hamlet's  and  Cato's 
foliloquies,  and  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  country 
church-yard,  have  been  diflinguifhed  in  this 
way.  Thefe  mock  imitations  are  honourable 
to  the  original  authors,  becaufe  tacit  ac- 
knowledgements of  their  popularity:- — but 
I .  cannot  applaud  thofe  wits  who  take  the 
fame  freedom  withglhe^phrafeology  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  Bodfley  has.  done  in  his  burlefque 
chronicle  of  the  kings  of  England.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  meant  any  harm :  but  it  is  un- 
wife  to  annex  ludicrous  ideas  to  language  that 
Ihould  ever , be  accounted  '£%$<%)&&  1 

9.  The  Ludicrous  Style  may  be  divided 
into  two  forts,  the  Mock-berrAe,  and  (taking 
the  word. in  a  ftrict  fenfe)  the- Burlefque.  Of 
rmer  the  Dunciad  is  a  ftandard,  and 
Hudibras  of  the  latter.  •  A  mixture  of  dig- 
nity and  meannefs  is  difcernible  in  both. 
In  the  firftj  mean  things  are  made  ludicrous 
by  dignity  of  language  and  verification ;  and 
therefore  parodies  or  imitations  of  the  flyle 
and  numbers,  of  fublime  poetry,  have  a  very 
good  effecT  Thus  Homer's  Iliad  is  the  pro- 
totype of  \he  Batrachomyomachia  *,  Paradife 
Loft  of  the  Splendid  Shilling,  and  Virgil  of 

*  The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 

the 
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the  Dunciad.  Solemnity  is  the  character  af-. 
fumed  by  the  mock-heroic  poet ;  he  conu- 
ders  little  things  as  great,  and  defcribes  them 
accordingly.  —  The  btirlefjue  author  is  a 
buffoon  by  profefllon.  Oreat  things,  when 
he  has  occafion  to  kif^oduce  them,  he  conn- 

degrades  them  by  mean 
words  and  colloquial  phrafes,  by  allufions  to 
the  manners  and  bufinefs  of  low  life,  and  by 
a  peculiar  levity  or  want  of  dignity  in  the 
conitru<5!:ion  of  his  numbers.  Ancient  ficls 
and  cufloms  are  fbmetimes  burlefqued  by 
modern  phrafeology  * ;  as  the  fhatue  of  Cefar 
or  Alexander  wbuld  be,  by  a  modern  drefs  ; 
—  by  that  tefe,n which  is  too  familiar  to  our 
eye  to  command  ■  refpecT:,  and  which  we  fee 
every  day  worn  by  men  of  all  characters, 
both  good  and  bad,  both  important  and  in- 
flgnificant.  —  Yet  the  ftatue  of  a  modern 
hero  in  the  drefs  of  Alexander  or  Cefar  would 
not  be  ludicrous  ;  —  partly,  becauie  we  are 
accuiiomed  to  fee  the  beft  ftatues  in  ancient 
[Vixiat  A 
\ 

*  Witnefs  the  following  defcription.  of  ^Rtftnan Tri- 
umph, in  Hudib.  p.  2.  c.  2. 

—  As  the  Udermen  of  Rome, 

Their  foes  at  training  overcome,-      2T9ufl 

Well  mounted  in  their  belt  $g&%        foafb  L 

Upon  a  can  e,  and  who  but  they  ! 

And  followed  by  a  world  of  M  hulS 

That  merry  ditties  troll'd  and  ball \d. , 

Did  ride  with  many  a  good  morrow, 

Crying,  Hey  for  our  town,  through  the  borough. 

dfeites  ; 
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drefles  ;  partly,  becaufe  thofe  drefles  have 
more  intrinfic  beauty  than  the  modern ; 
partly,  becaufe  we  have  never  feen  them 
applied -to  any  purpofe  but  that  of  adorning 
the  images  of  great  men  ;  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  becaufe  what  bears  the  ilamp  of  an- 
tiquity does  naturally  command  veneration. 

In  accoutering  ancient  heroes  for  the  mo- 
dern ftage,  it  were  to  be  wilhed,  that   fome 
regard  were  had   to   Cojlume  and  probability. 
Cato's  wig  is  famous.     We   have  feen   Mac- 
beth dreffed  in  fcarlet  and  gold,  with  a  full- 
bottom' d   periwig,    which,    on  his  ufurping 
the    fovereignty,    was    forthwith     decorated 
with   two    additional   tails.     Nothing   con  Id 
guard  fuch   incongruity   from-  the   ridicule 
of   thofe  who  know   any   thing  of  ancient 
manners,  but   either  the  tranfcendent  merit 
of  the  actor  and  of  the  play,  cr  the  force  of 
habit,  which,  as  will  appear  by  and  by,  has 
a    powerful  influence  in    fuppremng    riiible 
emotions.  —  But  is   it  not  as  abfurd  to  make 
Cato  and  Macbeth  fpeak  Engiifh, ,  as  to  drefs 
them  in  periwigs  ?     No  :  the  former  practice 
is  juuified  upon  the  plea  of  neceinty  •  but 
it  can  never  be  neceffary  to  equip,  an-  ancient 
hero  with  a  modern  ornament  which  in  it- 
felfis   neither  natural  nor  graceful     I   ad- 
mit, that  the  exact  Roman  drefs  would  not 
fuit  the  Britifh  flage  :  but  might  not  fome- 
thing  be  contrived  in  its  fteaci,  which  would 
gratify  the  unlearned  part  of  the  audience, 
without  offending  the  reft  ?     If  fuch  a  re- 
formation 
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formation  mall  ever  be  attempted,  I  hope 
care  will  be  taken  to  avoid  the  error  of  thofe 
painters,  who,  by  joining  in  one  piece  the 
famions  of  different  centuries,  incur  the 
charge  of  anachronifm,  and  exhibit  fuch  fi- 
gures on  their  canvas,  as  never  appeared  up- 
on earth.  I  have  in  my  eye  a  portrait,  in 
other  refpects  of  great  merit,  of  the  late 
Marifchal  Keith  ;  who  appears  habited  in  a 
fuit  of  old  Gothic  armour,  with  ruffles  of 
the  prefent  fafhion  at  his  wrifts,  a  bag-wig 
on.  his  head,  and  a  mufket  in  his  hand.  A- 
lexander  the  Great,  in  a  hat  and  feather, 
wielding  a  tomahawk,  or  fnapping  a  piftol 
at  the  head  of  Clytus,  would  fcarce  be  a 
greater  impropriety.  —  But  to  return  : 

Thefe  two  ftvles  of  writing  the  Mock-he- 


role  and  the  Burlefque^  are  not  effential  cither 
to  wit  or  to  humour.  A  performance  may 
be  truly  laughable,  in  which  the  language  is 
perfectly  ferious  and  adequate.  And  as  the 
pathos  that  refulcs  from  incident  is  more 
powerful  than  what  arifes  merely  from  vehe- 
mence of  expredion,  fo  an  humorous  tale, 
delivered  with  a  grave  look  and  ferious 
phrafeology,  like  Pope's  "  Narrative  of  the 
iC  phrenzy  of  John  Dennis,"  or  Arbuthnot's 
"  Account  of  what  paffed  in  London  on  oc- 
"  cation  of  Whifton's  prophecy,"  may  be 
more  ludicrous  than  either  the  Burleique  or 
Mock-heroic  ityle  could  have  made  it.  That 
a  grave  face  heightens  the  effeel:  of  a  merry 
'Itorv,  has  indeed  been  often  obferved  ;  and, 

if 
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if  we  fuppofe  laughter  to  arife  from  an  un- 
expected coincidence  of  relation  and  contra- 
riety, is  eafily  accounted  for. 

io.  Mean  fentiments,  or  unimportant 
phrafes,  delivered  in  heroic  verfe,  are  ibme- 
times  laughable,  from  the  folemnity  of  the 
meafure,  and  the  oppofite  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage and  fubject.  Gay  thought  the  fol- 
lowing couplet  ludicrous  : 

J.  his  is  the  ancient  hand  and  eke  the  pen, 
Here"  is  for  horfes  hay,  and  meat  for  men. 

But  this,   if  continued,  would  lofe  its  efiecl, 
by   railing    difguft,    an   emotion    of  greater 
authority  than    laughter.      Nothing    is    lefs 
laughable  than  a  dull  poem  ;   but   flames  of 
extreme  abfurdity  may  give  an  agreeable  im- 
pulfe  to  the  fpirits  of  the  reader.    Extreme  ab- 
furdity is  particularly  entertaining  in  a  fhort 
performance,     where    the    author    ferioufly 
meant  to  do  his  belt ;    as   in   epitaphs   and 
love-letters     written    by    illiterate     perfons. 
Here,  if  there  is  no   apparent   oppofition  of 
dignity  and   meannefs,  there  may  be  other 
kinds  of  R  ifible  incongruity ;  —  a  vafl    dif- 
proportion   between  the   intention  and  exe- 
cution, between  the  ferioufnefs  of  the  autnor 
and  the  infignificance  of  his   work;    befides 
the  many   odd  contrails  in  the  work  itfeif, 
—  of  mean  phrafes    and  fentiments   afpiring 
to  importance,  of  founding  words  with  little 
hgnification,  of  inconiiftent  or  unrelated  ex- 
2  preilions, 
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J  preflions    placed  contiguoufly,    of  fentences 

I  that   feem    to    promife   much   but   end    in 
nothing ;  not  to  mention  thofe  blunders   in 

I  writing,     and    iblecifms    in    language,     that 
fometimes  give  a  ludicrous  air  to  what  had 

j  a  very  folemn  deftination. 

Modern  language,  adapted  to  thofe  mea- 
fures  of  poetry  that  are  peculiar  to  Greek  and 
Latin,  will  likewife  appear  ridiculous  to 
fuch  as  are  acquainted  with  the  clamc  au- 
thors; on  account  of  the  unufual  contrail  of 
modern  words  and  ancient  rhythm.  '  Hence 
the  ludicrous  awkwardnefs  of  an  Englifh. 
hexameter.  It  looks  as  if  a  man  were  to 
walk  the  flreet,  or  come  into  a  room,  with 
the  pace  of  a  trotting  horfe.  Between  the 
movement,  and  that  which  moves,  there  is  a 
manifefl  incongruity.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at- 
tempted to  introduce  the  hexameter  into  the 
Englifh  tongue,  and  has  exemplified  it  in  his 
Arcadia ;  but  it'fuits  not  the  genius  of  the 
language,  'and  has  never  been  adopted  by 
any  perfon  who  underftood  the  true  principles 

of  Englifh  numbers. Wallis,  rinding  that 

the  firfl  verfe  of  the  common  profe  verfion 
of  the  fecond  pfalm  was  by  accident  an  hexa- 
meter, has  reduced  the  whole  into  that  mea- 
fure ;  but  the  found  is  extremely  uncouth. 
And  Watts's  Englifh  Sapphic  ode  on  the  Lad 
Day,  notwithflanding  the  awful  fubjecl,  has 
fomething  in  the  cadence  that  almoil  pro>- 
vokes  a  fmile. 

There  is   a   poem  well  known   in   North 
Vol.  II,  %  E  Britain. 
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Britain,  which  to  a  Scotchman  who  under- 
ftands  Latin  is  abundantly  entertaining.  It 
was  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, by  the  famous  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden.  The  meafure  is  hexameter,  the 
numbers  Virgilian,  and  the  language  Latin 
mixed  with  Broad  Scotch.  Nothing  can  be 
more  ludicrous  than  fuch  a  jumble.  It  is 
dignity  and  meannefs  in  the  extreme ;  —  dig- 
nity of  found,  and  meannefs  of  words  and 
ideas.  I  mall  not  give  a  fpecimen ;  as  the 
humour  is  local,  and  rather  coarfe,  and  the 
images,    though  flrong,  not  quite  delicate. 

ii.  On  fome  of  the  principles  above  men- 
tioned, one  might  explain  the  ludicrous  cha- 
racter of  a  certain  clafs  of  abfurdities   to  be 
met  with  in   very  refpectable   authors,    and 
proceeding   from   a  fuperabundance  of  wit, 
and  the  affectation  of  extraordinary  refine- 
ment.    It  is  not  uncommon  to  fay,  of  a  per- 
fon  who  is  old,  or  has  long  been  in  danger 
from   a    difeafe  fuppofed  mortal,  that   "  he 
"  has  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other' 
:"  following."      A    certain  author,    fpeaking 
of-  a  pious   old  woman,  is  willing  to   adopt 
this  proverbial  amplification,  but  by  his  ef- 
forts to   improve  it,  prefents  a  very  laugh- 
able  idea   to    his    reader,    when    he    fays, 
"  that  the  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and 
"  the  other — among  the  ftars." The  fol- 
lowing verfes  (fpoken  by  Cortez  on  his  arri* 
val  in  America)  were  once  no  doubt  thought 
Very  fine ;    but  the  reader  who  attends  to  the 

imagery 
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imagery  will  perceive  that  they  are  very  ab- 
furd,  and  fomewhat  ridiculous  : 

On  what  new  happy  climate  are  we  thrown, 
So  long  kept  iecret,  and  fo  lately  known  ? 
As  if  our  old  world   modeflly  withdrew, 
And  here  in  private  had  brought  forth  a  new  #. 

Here,  befides  the  jumble  of  incongruous  i- 
deas,  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  author  a  vio- 
lent and  folemn  effort  ending  in  a  frivolous 
performance. 

The  pedantic  folemnity  of  the  elder  grave- 
digger,  in  Hamlet,  makes  the  abfurdity  of 
what  he  fays  doubly  entertaining  ;  and  the 
ridicule  is  yet  further  heightened  by  the  fe- 
rioufnefs  of  his  companion,  who  liftens  to 
his  nonfenfe,  and  thinks  himfelf  inilructed 
by  it.  For  here  lies  the  point,  (fays  the 

Clown),  if  I  drown  myfelf  wittingly,  it 
argues  an  act  ;  and  an  act  hath  three 
branches ;  it  is  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  pet- 
form.     Argal,    fhe  drowned  .herfelf  wit^ 

tingly. Other  Clown.     Nay,  but  hear 

you,  Goodman  Delver. Cloivn.     Give 

me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water,  good; 
here  flands  the  man,  good  :  if  the  mail 
go  to  this  water,  and  drown  himfelf,  it 
is,  will  he,  nill  he,  he  goes  ;  mark  you 
that.  But  if  the  water  come  to  him,  and 
drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himfelf.    Ar- 

*  Dryden's  Indian  Emperor. 

3  E  2  "  gal, 
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"  gal,  he  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death, 

"  lhortens  not  his  own  life. Other  Clown. 

"  But  is  this  law  ? Cloivti.    Aye,   marry 

"  is  it :  crowner's  que  ft  law." 

Cicero  and  Quintilian  both  obferve,  that 
an  abfurd  anfwer,  whether  cafual  or  inten- 
tional, niay  give  rife  to  laughter  * ;  a  remark 
which  Erafmus  had  in  view,  perhaps,  when 
he  wrote  his  dialogue  called  Abfurda.  In  this 
-  cafe,  the  mere  juxtapofition  of  unfuitable 
ideas  may,  as  already  hinted,  form  the  lu- 
dicrous quality.  But  if  laughter  is  ever  raifed 
by  a  pertinent  anfwer  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  one  from  whom  nothing  but  abfur-* 
dity  was  expected,  it  would  feem  to  be  in  part 
occasioned  by  the  furprifing  difproportion  of 
the  caufe  to  the  effect,  of  the  intellectual 
weaknefs  of  the  fpeaker  to  the  propriety 
of  what  is  fpoken.  "How  fhameful  is  it 
"  that  you  mould  fall  afleep  ?  (faid  a  dull 
* '  preacher  to  his  drowfy  audience)  j  what, 
"  that  poor  creature  (pointing  to  an  idiot 
"  who  was  leaning  on  a  flaff  and  flaring  at 
f  \  him)  is  both  awake  and  attentive  !  Per- 
"  haps,  Sir,  replied  the  fool,  I  mould  have 
'  been  afleep  too,  if  I  had  not  been  an  I| 
"  diot." 

Whatever  reftraint  good-breeding  or  good- 
nature may  impofe  upon  his  company,  the 
imperfect  attempts  of  a  foreigner  to  fpeak  a 

*  Cic.  de  Orat.  lib.  2.  §  68. ;  Quint.  Inft.  Orat.  lib.  6. 
cap.  3. 

language 
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language  he  is  not  mafter  of,  muft  be  allow- 
ed to  be  fomewhat  ludicrous;  for  they  are 
openly  laughed  at  by  children  and  clowns ; 
and  Shakefpeare  and  Moliere  have  not  dif- 
dained  to  make  them  the  objects  of  comic  ri- 
dicule. Nor  would  Ariftotle,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  definition  of  Comic  Ridicule,  have 
blamed  them  for  it.  In  the  perfon  who 
fpeaks  with  the  intelligence  and  figure  of  a 
man,  and  the  incapacity  of  a  child,  there  is 
fomething  like  an  oppofition  of  dignity  and 
meannefs,  as  well  as  of  fimilarity  and  difH- 
militude,  in  what  he  fays  compared  with 
what  he  mould  fay :  there  is  too  a  difpropor- 
tion  between  the  performance  and  the  effort ; 
and  there  may  be  blunders  that  pervert  the 
meaning. Thofe  folecifms,  vulgarly  call- 
ed Bulls,  are  of  different  characters,  and  can- 
not perhaps  be  referred  to  any  one  clafs  of 
laughable  abfurdity.  If,  as  often  happens, 
they  difguife  real  nonfenfe  with  an  appear- 
ance of  fenfe,  and  proceed  from  apparent 
ferioufnefs  though  real  want  of  consideration 
in  the  fpeaker,  their  ludicrous  nature  may 
be  explained  on  the  principles  already  Spe- 
cified. 

12.  In  language,  there  are  three  forts   of 

phrafeology. 1.  Some  words  and  phrafes, 

being  always  ncceffary,  are  ufcd  by  people 
of  all  conditions,  and  find  a  place  in  every 
fort  of  writing.  Thefe  form  the  bulk  of  e- 
very  language  ;  and  cannot  be  faid  to  poifefs 
in  themf elves  either  meannefs  or  dignity.    In 

the 
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the  fublimeft  compofitions  they  are  not  un- 
graceful ;  in  works  of  humour,  and  in  fa- 
miliar difcourfe,  they  may  be  employed  with 
propriety ;  and,  from  the  univerfality  of  their 
application,  they  have  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing underftood  by  all  who  fpeak  the  language 

to  which  they  belong. "  2.  Other  expref- 

fions  have  a  peculiar  dignity,  becaufe  found 
only  in  the  more  elevated  compofitions,  or 
fpoken  only  by  perfons  of  learning  and  dis- 
tinction, and  on  the  more  folemn  occaiions 
of  life.  Such  are  the  words  and  phrafes 
peculiar  to  fcripture  and  religion ;  fuch  are 
thofe  that  in  all  polite  languages  conftitute 
what  is  called  the  poetical  dialect  * ;  and 
fuch  are  molt  words  of  foreign  original, 
which,  though  naturalized,  are  not  in  fami- 
liar ufe. 3.  There  are  alfo  certain  phrafes 

and  words,  which  may  properly  enough  be 
called  mean;  becaufe  ufed  chiefly  by  perfons 
of  no  learning  or  breeding,  or  by  others  on 
familiar  occaiions  only  f,  or  in  order  to  ex- 
press 

*  See  Eflay  on  Poetry,  part  2.  chap.  1.  feci.  2. 

f  Caftalio's  Tranflation  of  the  Old  Teftament  does 
great  honour  to  his  learning,  but  not  to  his  tafte.  T ne 
quaintnefs  of  his  Latin  ftyle  betrays  a  deplorable  inat- 
tention to  the  limple  majeffcy  of  his  original.  In  the  Song 
of  Solomon  he  is  particularly  injudicious ;  debating  the 
magnificence  of  the  language  and  fubjecl  by  Diminutives, 
which,  tho'  expreflive  of  familiar  endearment,  he  fhculd 
have  known  to  be  deftitute  of  dignity,  and  therefore  im- 
proper  on  folemn  occaiions.     This  incongruous  mixtm-e, 

of 
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prefs  what  is  trifling  or  contemptible.  Such 
are  trite  proverbs  ;  colloquial  oaths,  and 
forms  of  compliment;  the  ungrammatical 
phrafes  of  converfation ;  the  dialect  peculiar 
to  certain  trades ;  the  jargon  of  beggars, 
thieves,  gamblers,  and  fops  ;  foreign  and  pro- 
vincial barbarifms,  and  the  like.  Thefe,  if 
intelligible,  may  be  introduced  in  burlefque 
writing  with  good  effect,  as  in  Hudibras  and 
the  Hi/lory  of  John  Bull /  but  ought  never  to 
find  a  place  in  ferious  writing ;  nor  even  in 
the  Mock-heroic,  except  perhaps  in  a  fhort 
characteriftical  fpeech,  like  that  of  Sir  Plume 
in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  *  ;  nor  indeed  in 
any  literary  work  where  elegance  is  expected. 
This  Cant  ftyle,  as  it  is  ibmetimes  called, 
was  very  prevalent  in  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  laft  century ;  having  been  brought 
in  by  the  courtiers  of  Charles  the  Second, 
who,  to  fhow  their  contempt  for  the  folemn 
character  that  had  diftinguifhed  the  prece- 
ding  period,  ran   into  the  oppofite  extreme, 


of  fublime  ideas  and  words  comparatively  mean,  has  a 
very  bad  effect,  and  degrades  the  noblelt  poetry  almoft  to 
the  level  of  burlefque.  "  Mea  columbula,  oftenefe  mihi 
"  tuum  vulticulum  ;  fac  ut  audiam  tuam  voculam  :  nam 
f*  et  voculam  venuftulam,  et  vulticulum  habes  lepidulum. 
P  — Cerviculam  habes  Davidicae  turris  iimilem.  —  Cer- 
4t  vicula  quali  eburnea  curricula.  —  Utinam  eflcs  mihi 
if*  quafi  fraterculus,  qui  mea;  mammas  materculre  fuxifles. 
*f  —  Venio  in  meos  hortulos,  fororcula  mea  fponfa.  — 
(f  Ego  dormio,  vigilante  meo  corculo,"  Sec. 

*  See  canto  4.  verf.  127, 

and 
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and  affected  profligacy  of  manners,  profane- 
nefs  of  talk,  and  a  loofe  ungrammatical  vul- 
garity of  expreflion.  L'  Eftrange  is  full  of  it, 
not  only  in  his  Fables,  where  burlefque  may 
be  pardonable,  but  even  in  his  Tranflations 
of  Jofephus  and  Tacitus  *.  Eachard,  by  a 
fimilar  indifcretion,  has  transformed  the  e- 
legant  Terence  into  a  writer  of  farce  and  buf- 
foonery. Nay,  Dryden  himfelf,  in  one  or 
two  inftances,  and  perhaps  in  more,  has 
burlefqued  both  Homer  and  Virgil,  by  in- 
terlarding his  Tranflations  with  this  beg- 
garly dialect  f.  And  fome  imprudent  di- 
vines 


*  He  makes  the  grave  and  fublime  Tacitus  fpeak  of 
fome  gentlemen,  "  who  had  feathered  their  nejis  in  the 
il  civil  war  between  Cefar  and  Pompey ; "  and  tells  us, 
that  the  Emperor  Vitellius  was  lugged  out  of  his  hole  by 
(hole  who  came  to  kill  him. 

f  So  heavy  a  charge  againfl  fo  great  an  author  ought 
not  to  be  advanced  without  proof. In  Dryden's  ver- 
sion of  the  firft  book  of  the  Iliad,  Jupiter  addreiTes  Juno 
in  thefe  words  : 

My  houfehold  curfe,  my  lawful  plague,  the  fpy 
Of  Jove's  defigns,  his  other  fquinting  eye. 

Homer,  in  the  fame  book,  fays,  "  The  Gods  were 
"  troubled  in  the  palace  of  Jove,  when  Vulcan,  the  re.- 
(t  nowned  artificer,  began  to  addrefs  them  in  thefe  words., 
"  with  a  view  to  footh  his  beloved  mother,  the  white- 
*<  arm'd  Juno  :"— -  which  Dryden  thus  verfifies  : 

The  limping  frnith  obferved  the  fadden'd  feaft, 
^Vnd  hopping  here  and  there,  himfelf  a  jeji% 

2  Put 
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vines  have  employed  it,  where  it  is  moil  per- 
nicious, and  absolutely  intolerable,  even  in 
religion  itfelf. 

•v  tz3lr]        Rutherford's 
aid  nr  rre/s  w<J< 
* 

Put  '111-  his  word,  that  neither  might  offend, 
To  Jove  obfequious,  yet  his  mother's  friend. 

Homer  has  been  blamed,:  nor?without  reafqn*  for  degrad- 
ing his  Gods  into  mortals-;  but  -Dryden,  has  degraded 
them  into  blackguards;  He  concludes  the  book  in  a 
ftrain  of  buffoonery  as  grofs  as  any  tiring  in  Hiidibras  : 

11  I 
Drnnkcn  at  laft,   and  -drowfy,  they -depart 
.    Each  to  his  houfe,  adorn'd  with  labour'd  art 
Of  the  lame  architect.     The  thundering  God, 
Even  he  withdrew  to  reft,  and  had  his  load; 
..His  fwceminghcadto  needful  fleep  applfd, 
And  Juno  lay  unheeded  by  his  fide. 

The.paflage  literally  rendered  is  no  more  than  this. 
"  Now,  when  thV  mining  light  of  the  fun  was  gone 
"  down,  the  other  gods  being  Inclined1  to  flumber,  de- 
*'  parted  to  their  feveral  homes,  to  where  Vulcan,  the 
<f  lame  deity,  renowned  for  ingemQusiIcjo.ntrivance,  had 
built  for*  each  a  palace.  And  Olympian  Jove,  the 
thunderer,  went  to  the  bed  where, :  when  fweet  fleep 
came  upon  him,  he  was  accuftomed  to  repofe.  Thi- 
ff  ther  afcending,  he  refigned  himfelf  to  reft ;  and   near 

"  him  Juno,    diltinguifhed   by  the  golden  throne." 

It  is  laid,  that  Dryden  once  intended  to  tranilate  the 
whole  Iliad.  Taking  this  firft  book  for  a  fpecimen,  I  am 
glad,  both  on  Homer's  account  and  on  his  own,  that  he 
did  not.  it  is  tainted  throughout  with  a  daih  of  bur- 
lefque,  (owing  not  only  to  his  choice  of  words,  but  alfo 
Ito  his  paraphrafes  and  additions),  and  with  fo  much 
of  the  profane  cant  of  his  age,  that  if  we  were  to  judge 
of  the  poet  by  the  translator,  we  mould  imagine  the 
Iliad  to  have  been  partly  deftgned  for  a  fatire  upon  the 
clergy. 
Vol.  II.  3F  Virgil, 
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Rutherford's  Letters,  well  known  in  North 
Britain,  are  notorious  in  this  way ;  not  fo  • 
much  for  the  rudenefs  of  the  ftyle  in  gene-  • 
ral,  for  that  might  be  pardoned  in  a  Scotch 
writer  who  lived  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  as  for  the  allufions  and  figures, 
which  are  inexcufeably  grofs  and  groveling. 
A  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  cha-? 
racier  of  Rutherford  might  imagine,  that 
thole  letters  mud  have  been  written  with  a 
view  to  ridicule  every  thing  that  is  facred. 
And  though  there  is  reafon  to  believe  the 
author  had  no  bad  meaning,  one  cannot 
without  horror  fee  religion  profaned  by  a 
phrafeology  which  one  would  fooner  expect 


Virgil,  in  his  ninth  Eclogue,  puts  thefe  words  in  the 
mouth  of  an  unfortunate  fhepherd, 

O  Lycida,  vivi  pervenimus,  advena  noftri, 
Quod  nunquam  veriti  fumus,  ut  pofieflbr  agelli 
Diceret,  Hsec  mea  funt,  veteres  migrate  coloni. 
Nunc  victi,  triftes,  quoniam  fors  omnia  verfat, 
Hos  illi  (quod  nee  bene  vertat !)  mittimus  hsedos. 

It  is  ftrange  that  Dryden  did  not  perceive  the  beautiful.; 
simplicity  of  thefe  lines.  If  he  had,  he  would  not  have- 
written  the  following  ridiculous  tranflation. 

O  Lycidas,  at  laft 


The  time  is  come  I  never  thought  to  fee, 
(Strange  revolution  for  my  farm  and  me), 
When  the  grim  captain  in  a  furly  tone 
Cries  out,  Pack  up,  ye  rafcals,  and  be  gone. 
Kicked  out,  ive  Jet  the  befi  face  on't  we  could, 
And  thefe  two  kids,  t'appeafe  his  angry  mood, 
I  bear  ;  of  which  the  furies  give  him  good. 


from 
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jfrom  a  profligate  clown  in  an  alehoufe,  than 
jfrom  a  clergyman.  Such  performances  are 
very  detrimental  to  true  piety ;  they  pervert 
the  ignorant,  and  encourage  the  profanenefs 
of  the  fcoffer.  Nor  let  it  be  faid,  that  they 
make  religious  truth  intelligible  to  the  vulgar : 
rather  fay,  that  they  tend  to  make  it  appear 
contemptible.  Indeed  a  preacher,  who  affects 
a  difplay  of  metaphyfical  learning,  or  inter- 
lards his  compolition  with  terms  of  art  or 
fcience,  or  with  uncommon  words  derived 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  mud  be  little 
•underftood  by  unlettered  hearers  :  but  that 
is  a  fault  which  every  preacher  who  has  the 
inftruction  of  his  people  at  heart,  and  is 
matter  of  his  language  and  fubject,  will 
carefully  and  eafily  avoid.  For  between 
plainnefs  and  meannefs  of  expremon  there 
is  a  very  wide  difference.  Plain  words  are 
univerfally  underftood,  and  may  be  ufed  in 
every  argument,  and  are  efpecially  requifite 
in  all  writings  addreffed  to  the  people.  Mean 
language  has  no  ftandard,  is  different  in 
different  places,  and  is  applicable  to  bur- 
lefque  arguments  only.  Gulliver's  Travels, 
Or  the  Drapers  Letters,  are  intelligible  in 
every  part  of  England ;  but  the  dialects  of 
Yorkshire,  Lancamire,  and  Somerfetihire,  are 
hardly  underftood  beyond  the  limits  of  thele 
provinces.  A  fermon  in  Broad  Scotch  would 
now  feem  ridiculous  to  a  Scotch  peafant, 
and  withal  be  lefs  intelligible  than  one  of 
j  Swift's  or  Attcrbury's. 

3  F  2-  Few 
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Few  things  in  language  have  a  more  de- 
bating influence  than  provincial  barbarifms ; 
becaufe  we  feldom  hear  them,  except  from 
illiterate  people,  and  on  familiar  occafions  *« 
Hence,  upon  the  principles  here  laid  down, 
it  might  be  prefumed  a  priori,  that  to  thofe 
who  thoroughly  underftand  them,  they  would 
be  apt  to  appear  ludicrous ;  efpecially  when 
either  the  fubjecl:,  or  the  condition  of  the 
fpeaker,  gave  ground  to  expect  a  more  polite 
ftyle.  And  this  is  fo  much  the  cafe,  that 
in  North  Britain  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  fee  a  man  obtain  a  character  for  joculari- 
ty, merely  by  fpeaking  the  vulgar  broad 
Scotch.      To  write  in  that  tongue,  and  yet 

*  There  is  an  obvious  difference  between  dialect  and 
pronunciation.  A  man  may  be  both  learned  and  well- 
bred,  and  yet  never  get  the  better  of  his  national  ac- 
cent. This  may  make  his  fpeech  ungraceful,  but  will 
not  render  it  ridiculous.  It  becomes  ridiculous  only 
when  it  is  debafed  by  thofe  vulgarities  that  convey  a 
mean  idea  of  the  fpeaker.  Every  Scotchman  of  tafte 
is  ambitious  to  avoid  the  folecifms  of  his  native  dialect. 
And  this  by  care  and  ftudy  he  may  do,  and  be  able,t 
even  in  familiar  difcourfe,  to  command  fuch  a  phrafeolo- 
gy  as,  if  committed  to  writing,  would  be  allowed  to  be 
j>ure  Englifh.  He  may  too  fo  far  dived  himfelf  of  his 
national  accent  as  to  be  perfectly  intelligible,  where- 
ever  the  Englifh  language  is  underftood.  But  the  nice- 
ties of  Englifh  pronunciation  he  cannot  acquire,  without 
an  early  and  long  rcfidence  among  Englifh  people  who 
fpeak  well.  It  is  however  to  be  hoped,  that  in  the  next 
century  this  will  not  be  fo  difficult.  From  the  attention 
that  has  of  late  been  paid  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Englifh  i 
tongue,  the  Scots  have  greatly  improved  both  their  pro- 
nunciation and  their  ftyle  within  thefe  laft  thirty  years. 

write  ■ 
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write  ferioufly,  is   now  impoffible;    fuch  is 
the  effect  of  mean  expreflions  applied   to  an 
important  fubject :    fo  that  if  a  Scotch  mer- 
chant, or  man  of  bufinefs,  were  to  write  to 
his  countryman  in  his  native  dialed,  the  o- 
ther  would   conclude   that   he   was   in  jeft. 
Not  that  this  language  is  naturally  more  ri- 
diculous  than   others.      While   fpoken   and 
written  at  the  court  of  Scotland,    and   by 
the  mod  polite  perfons  in  the  kingdom,  it 
had  all  the  dignity  that  any  other  tongue,   e- 
qually  fcanty  and  uncultivated,  could  pof- 
fefs;  and  was   a  dialect  of  Englifh,  as   the 
Dutch  is  of  German,  or  the  Portuguefe  of 
Spanifh;    that  is,  it  was  a  language  derived 
from  and  like  another,  but  fubject  to  its  own 
laws,  and  regulated  by  the  practice  of  thofe 
who  writ  and  fpoke  it.     But,  for  more  than 
half  a    century  pad,    it  has,    even   by  the 
Scots  themfelves,  been  confidered  as  the  di- 
alect of  the  vulgar;    the  learned  and  polite 
having,  for  the  mod  part,  adopted  the  Eng- 
lifli  in  its  dead;  —  a  preference  judly  due  to 
the   fuperior  genius  of  that  noble  language, 
and  the   natural  effect   of  the  prefent  civil 
conditution  of  Great  Britain.    And  now,  in 
Scotland,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  ftand- 
ard  of  the  native  tongue ;  nothing  palTes  for 
good  language,  but  what  is  believed  to  be 
Englifh ;  every  county  thinks  its  own  fpeech 
preferable  to  its  neighbour's,  without  enter- 
taining any  partiality  for  that  of  the  chief 
town  ;    and  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  fpeak 
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a  dialect  not  more  intelligible,  nor  lefs  dif- 
agreeable,  to  a  native  of  Buchan,  than  the 
dialect  of  Buchan  is  to  a  native  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  greater  part  of  Ramfay's  Gentle  Shep- 
herd is  written  in  a  broad  Scotch  dialed:. 
The  fentiments  of  that  piece  are  natural,  the 
circumftances  interefting ;  the  characters  well 
drawn,  well  diflinguifhed,  and  well  con- 
trafted  ;  and  the  fable  has  more  probability 
than  any  other  paftoral  drama  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  To  an  Engliihman,  who 
had  never  converfed  with  the  common  people 
of  Scotland,  the  language  would  appear  on- 
ly antiquated,  obfcure,  or  unintelligible ;  but 
to  a  Scotchman  who  thoroughly  underftands' 
it,  and  is  aware  of  its  vulgarity,  it  appears 
ludicrous ;  from  the  contraft  between  meannefs 
of  phrafe,  and  dignity  or  ferioufnefs  of  fenti- 
ment.  This  gives  a  farcical  air  even  to  the 
moft  affeCting  parts  of  the  poem ;  and  occa- 
fions  an  impropriety  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
which  is  very  obfervable  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion.  And  accordingly,  this  play,  with  all 
its  merit,  and  with  a  ftrong  national  partia- 
lity in  its  favour,  has  never  given  general  fa- 
tisfaction  upon  the  ftage. 

I  have  finifhed  a  pretty  full  enumeration 
of  examples;  but  am  very  far  from  fuppo- 
fing  it  fo  complete,  as  to  exhibit  every  ipe- 
cies  of  ludicrous  abfurdity.  Nor  am  I  cer-  -j 
tain,  that  the  reader  will  be  pleafed  with  r 
arrangement,   or  even  admit  that  all  r        x-1 
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amples  have  the  ludicrous  character.  But 
flight  inaccuracies,  in  an  inquiry  fo  little  con- 
nected with  practice,  will  perhaps  be  over- 
looked as  not  very  material ;  efpecially  when 
it  is  confidered,  that  the  fubject,  though  fa- 
miliar, is  both  copious  and  delicate,  and  tho' 
frequently  fpoken  of  by  philofophers  in  ge- 
neral terms,  has  never  before  been  attempt- 
ed, fo  far  as  I  know,  in  the  way  of  induction. 
At  any  rate,  it  will  appear  from  what  has 
been  faid,  that  the  theory  here  adopted  is 
plaufible  at  lead;  and  that  the  philofophy 
of  Laughter  is  not  wholly  unfufceptible  of 
method.  And  they  who  may  think  fit  to 
.amufe  themfelves  at  any  time  with  this  fpe- 
•culation,  whatever  ftrefs  they  may  lay  upon 
my  realbning,  will  perhaps  find  their  account 
in  my  collection  of  examples.  And,  provi- 
1  ded  they  fubftitute  a  more  perfect  theory  of 
their  own  in  its  Head,  1  fhall  not  be  offend- 
ed, if  by  means  of  thefe  very  examples  they 
fhould  find  out  and  demonftrate  the  imper- 
fection of  mine. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      III. 

Limitations  of  the  preceding  doc- 
trine. Incongruity  not  Ludicrous, 
I.  When  cuftomary  and  common ; 
nor,  II.  When  it  excites  any 
powerful  emotion  in  the  beholder, 
as,  i.  Moral  Difapprobation,  2.  In- 
dignation or  Difguft,  3.  Pity,  or, 
4.  Fear ;  III.  Influence  of  Good- 
breeding  upon  Laughter;  IV.  Of 
Similitudes,  as  connected  with  this 
fubjecT:;   V.  Recapitulation. 

'Hat  an  oppolition  of  relation  and  con- 
trariety is  often  difcernible  in  thofe 
things  which  we  call  Ludicrous,  feems  now 
to  be  fufficiently  proved.  But  does  every 
fuch  oppofition  or  mixture  of  contrariety  and 
relation,  of  fuitablenefs  and  incongruity,  of 
likenefs  and  dimmilitude,  provoke  laughter  ? 
This  requires  further  difquifition. 

I.  If  an  old  Greek  or  Roman  were  to  rife 

from  his  grave,  and  fee  the  human  head  and 

moulders  overfhadowed  with  a  vaft  periwig ; 

or  were  he  to  contemplate  the  native  hairs  of 
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a  fine  gentleman  arranged  in  the  prefent 
form*,  part  (landing  eredt,  as  if  their  owner 
were  befet  with  hobgoblins,  and  part  by 
eans  of  greafe  and  meal  confolidated  into 
pafte  :  he  could  hardly  fail  to  be  ftruck  with 
the  appearance ;  and  I  queftion,  whether  the 
features  even  of  Heraclitus  himfelf,  or  of 
the  younger  Cato,  would  not  relax  a  little 
upon  the  occafion.  For  in  this  abfurd  imi- 
tation of  nature,  we  have  likenefs  coupled 
with  oliffimilitude,  and  imaginary  grace  with 
real  deformity,  and  inconvenience  fought  af- 
ter with  eagernefs,  and  at  considerable  ex- 
pence.  Yet  in  thefe  fafhions  they  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  them  do  not  perceive  any  thing 
ridiculous.  Nay,  were  we  to  fee  a  fine  lady 
dreffed  according  to  the  mode  (till  extant  in. 
Tome  old  pictures,  with  her  trefies  all  hang- 

ng  about  her  eyes,  in  diftinct  and  equal 
portions,  like  a  bunch  of  candles,  and  twill- 
ed into  a  hundred  ilrange   curls,  we  fhould 

ertainly  think  her  a  laughable  phenome- 
non ;  though  the  fame  objedl  two  centuries 
igo  would  have  been  gazed  at  with  admira- 
tion and  delight.  There  are  few  incongrui- 
:ies  to  which  cujiom  will  not  reconcile  us  f . 

Nay, 

*  In  the  year  1764. 

f  In  the  age  of  James  the  Firft,  when  fiifhion  had 
ronfecrated  the  Pun  and  Paronomajia,  the  hearers  of  a 
quibbling  preacher,  were,  I  doubt  not,  both  attentive 
Mid    ferious ;    as  the   univerfal  prevalence  of  witticifm, 
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Nay,  fo  wonderfully  ductile  is  the  tafte  of 
fome  people,  that,  in  the  various  revolutions 
of  fafhion,  they  find  the  fame  thing  charm- 
ing while  in  vogue,  which  when  obfolete  is1 
akogerher  frightful,  ■* Incongruity,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  be  ludicrous,  muft  be  in 
fome  meafure  uncommon. 

To  this  it  will  be  objected,  that  thofe  lu- 
dicrous  paffages  in  books,    that  have  been 
many  times  laughed  at  by  the  fame  perfon,1 
do   not   entirely  lofe  their  effect   by  the  fre- 
cxw  brt  ; 

even  on  foleran  occafions,  would  almoft  annihilate  its  lu- 
dicrous effect.  But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  any  au- 
dience in  Great  Britain  would  now  maintain  their  gra- 
vity, if  they  were  to  be  entertained  with  fuch  a  fermon* 
as  Sidtons  Caution  for  the  Credulous  ;  from  which,  for 
the  reader's  amufement,  I  tranferibe  the  following  paf- 
fages :  — JS  Here  I  have  undertaken  one  who  hath  over- 
**  taken  many,  a  Machiavillian,  (or  rather  a  mat  chiefs 
*'  vi!lian)3  one  that  profefTeth  h-imfelf  to  be  a  friend \ 
*'  when  he  is  lnqeea a  jfeha- —  His  greateft  amity  is  but 
*'  dilTembkd  enmity.  —  His  Ave  threatens,  a  va  ',  anci 
*'  therefore:  liften  not  to.  his  treacherous  Av e,  but  hear 
.*«  ken  unto  Solomon's  Cav£fc  and  though  he  fpeaketfc 
((  favourably,  believe  him  not.  —  Though  I  call  bin: 
u  but  z~  plain  flatterer,  (for  I  mean  to  deal  very  plain!) 
*•  with  bam),-  fome  compare  him  to  a  devil.  Jf  he  be 
*l  one,,  thefe  words  of  Solomon  are  a  fpell  to  expel  thii 
*'  devil.  —  Wring  not  my  words,  to  wrong  my  meaning 
Sc>I  "go  not  about  to  crucifie  the  fons,  but  the  fins  6 
ts  men. — Some  flatter  a  man  for  their  own  private  be 
"  nefit :  —  this  man's  heart  thou  haft  in  thy  pocket ;  foi 
"  if  thou  find  in  thy  purfe  to  give  him  prefently,  he  wil 
"  find  in  his  heart  to  love  thee  everlaftingly."  A  Cau 
tion  for  the'  Credulous.  By  Edw.  Suit  on,  Preacher,  quar 
to.  pp.  44.  Aberdeen  printed,  1629.  Edinburgh  reprint 
,ed,  1696. 
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qucncy  of  their  appearance.  But  many  cir- 
cumftances  concur  to  perpetuate  the  agree- 
able effect  of  thofe  paflages.  Wc  forget  then* 
in  the  intervals  of  reading,  and  thus  they 
often  become  almofl  new  to  us  :  —  when  we 
read  them  a  fecond  or  third  time,  the  re- 
membrance of  the  former  emotion  may  ferve 
to  heighten  the  prefent ;  —  when  we  read 
them  in  company,  or  hear  them  read,  our 
emotions  are  enforced  by  fympathy  ;  —  and 
all  this  while  the  wit  or  humour  remains  the 
fame,  unimpaired  and  unaffected  by  acci- 
dental alfociations. Whereas,    on  the  o- 

ther  hand,  there  are  many  circumftanccs  that 
tend  in  time  to  obliterate,  or  at  leaf!  to  (oft- 
en, what  at  firfl  might  feem  ridiculous  in 
modes  of  converfation  or  drefs.  For  things 
ire  not  always  agreeable  or  difagreeable  in 
proportion  to  their  intrinfie  beauty  or  defor- 
mity; much  will  depend  on  extraneous  and 
iccidental  connections:  and,  as  men  who 
live  in  fociety  do  daily  acquire  new  compa- 
nions, by  whom  their  manners  are  in  fome 
degree  tinctured  ;  fo  whatever  is  driven  a- 
Dout  in  the  tide  of  human  affairs  is  daily 
made  a  part  of  fome  new  affemblage,  and 
daily  contracts  new  qualities  from  thofe 
things  that  chance  aflbciates  with  it.  A  vafh 
periwig  is  in  itfelf  perhaps  fomewhat  ridicu- 
lous;  but  the  pcrfon  who  wears  it  maybe 
venerable  character.  Thefe  two  objects, 
being  conflantly  united,  derive  new  quali- 
fies from  each  other  :  —  the  wig  may  at  firfl 
3  G  2  raife 
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raife  a  fmile  at  the  expence  of  the  wearer! 
but  the  wearer  will  at  laft  render  even  his\ 
wig  refpeclable.  The  fine  lady  may  have  al 
thoufand  charms,  every  one  of  which  is  morej 
than  fufficient  to  make  11s  fond  of  the  little} 
irregularities  of  her  temper,  and  much  more] 
to  reconcile  us  to  any  awkward  difpofition  of 
her  ringlets  or  apparel.  And  the  fine  gen- 
tleman, whofe  hair  in  its  economy  fo  little? 
refembles  that  of  Milton's  Adam  *,  may  be  J 
what  no  ungracefulnefs  of  fhape  or  feature 
will  ever  expofe  to  ridicule,  a  faithful  friend, 
a  valiant  foldier,  an  agreeable  companion,  or 

a  dutiful    fon.  — Our  natural  love  of  fo- 

ciety,  the  various  and  fubflantial  pleafures 
we  derive  from  that  fource,  and  our  prone- 
nefs  to  imitation,  not  to  mention  the  power 
of  cuftom,  foon  reconcile  us  to  the  manners 
of  thofe  with  whom  we  live  ;  and  therefore 
cannot  fail  to  recommend  their  external  ap- 
pearance 

All  the  nations  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  alty 
the  nations  on  earth,  are,  in  fome  particulars 
of  drefs  or  deportment,  mutually  ridiculous^ 
to  one  another;  and  to  the  vulgar  of  each 
nation,  or  to  thofe  who  have  never  been 
from  home,  nor  converfed  with  ftrangers, 
the   peculiarities  of    foreign   behaviour   are" 

hyacinthin  locks 


Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Ciuftering,  but  not  beneath  his  ihoulders  broad. 
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moft  apt  to  appear  ludicrous.  Perfons  who, 
by  travel  or  extenfive  acquaintance,  are  be- 
come familiar  with  foreign  manners,  fee  no- 
thing ridiculous  in  them  :  and  it  is  there- 
fore reafonable,  that  a  difpofition  to  laugh  at 
the  drefs  and  geftures  of  a  itranger  (pro- 
vided thefe  be  unaffected  on  his  part)  mould 
be  taken  for  a  mark  of  rufticity,  as  well  as 
of  ill-nature.  Tragedies  written  in  rhime,  or 
pronounced  in  Recitative,  mav  be  thought 
ridiculous,  when  one  has  feen  but  little  of 
them ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  give  a  reafon  why 
they  fhould  be  highly  and  ferioufly  intereft- 
ing  in  France  and  Italy.  That  cannot  be  lu- 
dicrous, that  muft,  on  the  contrary,  be  the 
object  of  admiration,  to  which  we  have  been 
accuftom,ed  to  annex  ideas  of  feftivity  and 
leifure,  of  beauty  and  magnificence,  which 
we  have  always  heard  fpoken  of  as  a  mat- 
ter of  univerfal  concern,  and  with  which 
from  our  infancy  we  have  been  acquainted. 

May  we  not,  then,  fet  it  down,  as  a  cha- 
racter of  Ludicrous  abfurdity,  that  it  is  in 
fome  degree  nefcu  mid  Jhrprijing  ?  Witticifms 
that  appear  to  be  ftudied  give  offence,  inftead 
of  entertainment  :  and  nothing  fets  off  a 
merry  tale  to  fo  great  advantage  as  an  un- 
promifing  fimplicity  of  ftyle  and  manner. 
By  virtue  of  this  negative  accompliinment, 
men  of  moderate  talents  have  been  known  to 
contribute  more  to  the  mirth  of  the  compa- 
ny, than  thofe  could  ever  do,  who,  with  fu- 
perior  powers  of  genius,  were  more  artful  in 

their 
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their  language,  and  more  animated  in  their 
pronunciation.  Concifenefs,  too,  when  we 
intend  a  laughable  conclusion,  is  an  effen- 
tial  requifite  in  telling  a  ftory ;  nor  mould 
any  man  attempt  to  be  diffufe  in  humorous 
narrative,  but  he  whofe  wit  and  eloquence 
are  very  great.  A  joke  is  always  the  worfe 
for  being  expected  :  the  longer  it  is  with- 
held after  we  are  made  to  look  for  it,  the 
more  will  its  volatile  fpirit  lofe  by  evapo- 
ration. The  greateft  mafterpieces  in  ludi- 
crous writing  would  become  infipid,  if  too 
frequently  perufed  ;  decies  repetita  placebit  is 
a  character  that  belongs  to  few  of  them  :  and 
I  believe  every  admirer  of  Cervantes  and  Field- 
ing would  purchafe  at  a  considerable  price 
the  pleafure  of  reading  Tom  Jones  and  Don 
Quixote  for  the  iirft  time.  It  is  true,  a  good 
comedy,  well  performed,  may  entertain  the 
fame  perfon  for  many  fuccefilve  evenings  ; 
but  fome  varieties  are  always  expected,  and 
do  generally  take  place,  in  each  new  repre- 
fentation;  and  though  the  wit  and  the  bu- 
iinefs  of  every  fcene  mould  come  at  laft  to 
be  diftinclly  remembered,  there  will  flill  be 
fomething  in  the  art  of  the  player,  which 
one  would  wifh'to  fee  repeated. 

II.  But  as  every  furprifing  incongruity  is 
not  ludicrous,  we  mufl  purfue  our  fpecula- 
tions  a  little  further. 

i.  A  more  Striking   abfurdity  there  is  not 

in  the  whole  univerSe,     than  a  vitious  man. 

His  frame  and  faculties  are  human  :   his  mo- 
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ral  nature,    originally  inclined  to   rectitude, 
is  fadly  perverted,    and  applied    to    purpofes 
not  lefs   undatable  to  humanity,  than  dan- 
cing is  to  a  bear,    or  a  fword   and  fnud-box 
to  a  monkey.     He  judges  of  things,  not  by 
their  proper  ftandard,   nor   as    they   are   in 
themfelves,  but  as  they  appear  through  the 
medium  of  his  own  variable  and  artificial  ap- 
petites ;     as  the  clown  is  faid  to  have  applied 
his    candle  to  the  fun-dial  to   fee    how  the 
night   went.      He   overlooks    and  lofes  real 
good,  in  order  to   attain   that   of  which   he 
knows  not  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it 
be  attainable ;    like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  lo- 
fing  the  fubdance  by  catching  at  a  fhadow. 
He  judifies  his   conduct  to   his  own  mind, 
by  arguments  whereof  he  fees  the   fallacy ; 
like  the  thief  endeavouring  to  enrich  himfelt 
by  dealing  out  of  his  own  pocket.     He  pur- 
pofes to  take  up  and  reform,    whenever   his 
appetites  are  fully  gratified  ;    like  the  ruftic, 
whofe  plan  was,    to    wait  till   the  water  ot 
the   river  mould  run  by,  and  then  pafs  over 
dry-mod.      He    attempts  what  is  beyond  his 
reach,   and  is  ruined   by  the  attempt;    like 
the  frog  that  burd  by  endeavouring  to  blow 

herfelf  up    to  the  fize   of  an  ox. In  a 

word,  more  blunders  and  abfurdities,  than 
ever  the  imitators  of  Efop  afcribed  to  the 
beads,  or  Joe  Millar  to  the  Scots  and  lrifh, 
might  eafily  be  traced  out  in  the  conduct  of 
the  wicked  man.  And  yet  Vice,  however  it 
may  Jurprife   by  its   novelty  or  enormity,  is 

by 
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by  no  means  an  object  of  laughter,  even  to 
hofe  who  perceive  in  it  all  the  abfurdities  I 
have  fpecified.  We  pity,  and  in  fome  cafes 
we  abhor,  the  perpetrator ;  but  our  mind 
muft  be  depraved  like  his  own,  if  we  laugh 
at  him. 

But  can  pity,  abhorrence,  and  rifibility, 
be  excited  by  the  fame  object,  and  at  the  fame 
time  ?  Can  the  painful  paflions  of  hatred 
and  horror,  and  the  pleafurable  feeling  that 
accompanies  laughter,  exift  at  one  and  the 
fame  inftant  in  a  well-informed  mind  ?  Can 
that  amufe  and  delight  us  by  its  abfurdity, 
which  our  moral  principle,  armed  with  the 
authority  of  Heaven,  declares  to  be  fhame- 
ful,  and  worthy  of  punimment  ?  It  is  im- 
pofhble  :  emotions,  fo  different  in  their  na- 
ture, and  fo  unequal  in  power,  cannot  dwell 
together  ;  the  weaker  muft  give  place  to  the 
Itronger.  And  which  is  the  weaker  ?  —  mo- 
ral difap probation,  or  the  ludicrous  fenti- 
ment  ?  Are  the  pleafures  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour a  fufficient  counterpoife  to  the  pangs 
of  a  wounded  fpirit  ?  Are  a  jeft  and  a  ge- 
nerous action  equally  refpectable  ?  In  afflic- 
tion, in  ficknefs,  at  the  hour  of  death,  which 
is  the  better  comforter,  an  approving  con- 
fcience,  or  a  buffoon  ?  —  the  remembrance  of 
a  well-fpent  life,  or  of  our  connections  with 
a  witty  fociety  ?  —  The  glow-worm  and  the 
fun  are  not  lefs  fufceptible  of  comparifon.  — 
It  would  feem  then,  that  thofe  abfurdities  in 
ourfelves  or  others,  which  provoke  the  dis- 
approbation 
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[approbation  of  the  moral  faculty,  cannot  be 
(ludicrous  ;  becaufe  in  a  found  mind  they 
fgive  rife  to  emotions  inconfiltent  with,  and 
Bar  more  powerful  than,  that  whereof  laugh- 
ter is  the  outward  indication. 

But  what  do  you  fay  of  thofe  Comedies  and 
Satires,  which  put  us  out  of  conceit  with  our 
vices,  by  expofing  them  to  laughter  ?  Such 
performances,  furely  cannot  be  all  unnatu- 
ral ;  and  if  they  are  not,  may  not  vice  be 
made  a  ludicrous  object  ?  —  Our  follies,  and 
pices  of  lefs  enormity,  may,  I  grant,  be  ex- 
hibited in  very  laughable  colours  ;  and  if  we 
:an  be  prevailed  on  to  fee  them  in  a  ridicu- 
lous light,  that  isj  both  to  laugh  at  and  to 
iefpife  them,  our  reformation  may  be  prefu- 
ned  to  be  in  fome  forwardnefs  :  and  hence 
the  utility  of  ridicule,  as  an  initrument  of 
moral  culture.  —  But  if  we  only  laugh  at  our 
faults,  without  defpifing  them,,  that  is,  if  they 
ippear  ludicrous  only,  and  not  ridiculous,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  we  mall  be  more  inclined 
to  love  than  to  hate  them  :  and  hence  the 
imperfection  of  thole  writings,  in  which  hu- 
man follies  are  made  the  fubjecT:  of  mere 
)leafantry  and  amufement.  —  I  cannot  ad- 
nit,  that  to  a  found  mind  undifguifed  im- 
porality  can  ever  ceafe  to  be  difguilful ;  tho' 
.  allow,  that  the  guilty  perfon  may  poffefs 
jjqualities  fufficient  to  render  him  agreeable 
[upon  the  whole.  This  indeed  happens  too 
|often  in  life ;  and  it  is  this  that  makes  bad 
company  fo  fatally  enfnaring.     This  too,  the 
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Comic  Mufe,  laying  afide  the  character  ol 
a  moralift,  and  affuming  that  of  a  pimp,  has 
too  often  introduced  upon  the  ftage.  Bun 
however  profligate  a  poet  may  be,  we  are 
not  to  flippofe,  that  downright  wickednefj 
can  ever  in  itfelf  be  a  laughable  object  to  anj 
decent  affembly  of  rational  beings.  The  Pro- 
'iwked  Wife^  the  Old  Bachelor ,  the  Beggar  s  0- 
fiera,  are  dangerous  plays  no  doubt,  anc 
fcandaloufly  immoral ;  but  it  is  the  wit  anc 
the  humour,  not  the  villany,  of  Brute,  Bel- 
mour,  and  Macheath,  that  makes  the  aru 
dience  merry ;  and  Vanburgh,  Congreve*: 
and  Gay,  are  blameable,  not  becaufe  the) 
have  made  beaftlinefs,  robbery,  lying,  anc 
adultery,  ludicrous,  (for  that  I  believe  wai 
not  in  their  power),  but  becaufe  they  adorr 
their  refpeclive  reprobates  with  engaging 
qualities  to  feduce  others  into  imitation.  -— 
But  may  not  criminal  adventures  be  fo  dif 
guifed  and  mifreprefented,  as  to  extort  i 
fmile  even  from  a  man  of  good  principles! 
This  may  be,  no  doubt ;  for,  as  the  form! 
of  falfehood  are  infinite,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay! 
how  many  ftrange  things  may  be  affected  b) 
mifreprefentation.  While  the  moral  facult) 
is  inactive  or  neuter,  the  ludicrous  fentimem 
may  operate  ;  but  to  have  a  juft  fenfe  of  the 
enormity  of  a  crime,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  laugh  at  it,  feems  impofTible,  or  at  leaf! 
unnatural :  —  and  therefore,  we  may  venture 
to  repeat,  that  moral  disapprobation  is  a 
more  powerful  emotion  than  laughter  ;    and 

confequentlVj 
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onfequently,  that  both,  as  their  natures  are 
nconfiftent,  cannot  at  the  fame  time  prevail 
n  a  well-informed  mind.  "  They  are  fools 
'  who  laugh  at  fin  ;"  —  and,  whatever  may 
)e  the  practice  of  profligates,  or  of  good 
men  under  the  influence  of  a  temporary  in- 
atuation,  the  common  feelings  of  mankind 
lo  not  warrant  fo  grofs  an  impropriety. 

As  to  Satire,  we  muft  obferve,  that  it  is  of 
wo  forts,  the  Comic  and  the  Serious  ;  that 
mman  foibles  are  the  proper  objects  of  the 
brmer,  and  vices  and  crimes  of  the  latter  ; 
nd  that  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  fatirifl 
o  make  thofe  ridiculous,  and  thefe  detefl- 
ble.  1  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
he  Comic  Satire  mould  be  fo  much  in 
ogue  ;  but  I  find  that  the  generality  of  cri- 
ics  are  all  for  the  moderation  and  fmiling 
graces  of  the  courtly  Horace,  and  exclaim 
.gainfl  the  vehemence  and  vindictive  zeal  of 
he  unmannerly  Juvenal.  They  may  as  well 
dame  Sophocles  for  not  adopting  the  flyle 
f  Ariflophanes,  and  infifh  that  Cicero  mould 
ave  arraigned  Verres  in  the  language  of  A- 
Lacreon.  Nor  do  Horace  and  Juvenal  admit 
f  comparifon  in  this  refpect  *  ;     any  more 


*  Nor  indeed  in  any  refpect.  Different  in  their  views, 
nd  in  their  fubjecte,  the)7  differ  no  lefs  in  ftyle.  That 
f  Horace  (in  his  fatires)  is  indeed  fuperlatively  elegant, 
ut  eafy,  familiar,  and  apparently  artlefs.  The  ftyle  of 
uvenal  is  elaborate,  harmonious,  vehement,  poetical, 
nd  often  fublime. 


o 
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than  a  chapter  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  can  be 
compared  with  one  of  the  Saturday  papers  in 
the  Spectator.  Thefe  poets  had  different 
■views,  and  took  different  fubjects ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  right  that  there  fhould  be  a  dif-> 
ference  in  their  manner  of  writing.  Had  Ju- 
venal made  a  jeft  of  the  crimes  of  his  con- 
temporaries, all  the  world  would  have  called 
him  a  bad  writer  and  a  bad  man.  And  had 
Horace,  with  the  feverity  of  Juvenal,  attack-* 
ed  the  impertinence  of  coxcombs,  the  pe- 
dantry of  the  Stoics,  the  faflidioufnefs  of  lu- 
xury, and  the  folly  of  avarice,  he  would 
have  proved  himfelf  ignorant  of  the  naturei 
of  things,  and  even  of  the  meaning  of  hisj 
own  precept  : 

- Adfit 


Regula,  peecatis  quae  paenas  irroget  aequas, 
Ne  fcutica  dignum  hprribili  feclere  flagello  *. 

That  neither  Horace  nor  Juvenal  ever  en-« 
deavoured  to  make  us  laugh  at  crimes,  \ 
will  not  affirm  ;  but  for  every  indifcretioQ 
of  this  kind  they  are  to  be  condemned,  not; 
imitated.  And  this  is  not  the  general  cha-? 
racier  of  their  fatire.     Horace  laughed  at  the 

*  Let  rules  be  fix'd  that  may  our  rage  contain, 
And  punifh  faiilts  with  a  proportion'd  pain  : 
And  do  not  flay  him,  who  deferves  alone 
A  whipping  for  the  fault  that  he  has  done. 

Creech. 

follies 
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follies  and  foibles  of  mankind  ;  fo  far  he 
did  well.  But  Juvenal  (if  his  indecencies 
had  died  with  himfelf )  might,  as  a  moral 
fatirifl,  be  faid  to  have  done  better.  Fired 
with  honeft  indignation  at  the  unexampled 
degeneracy  of  his  age  ;  and,  difdaining  that 
tamenefs  of  exprefiion  and  fervility  of  fen- 
timent,  which  in  fome  cafes  are  infallible 
marks  of  a  daflardly  foul,  he  dragged  Vice 
from  the  bower  of  pleafure  and  from  the 
throne  of  empire,  and  exhibited  her  to  the 
world,  not  in  a  ludicrous  attitude,  but  in 
her  genuine  form  ;  a  form  of  fuch  loath- 
fome  uglinefs,  and  hideous  diflortion,  as 
cannot  be  viewed  without  horror. 

We  repeat  therefore,  that  wickednefs  is  no 
object  of  laughter ;  the  difapprobation  of 
confcience,  and  the  ludicrous  fentiment,  be- 
ing emotions  inconfiftent  in  their  nature,  and 
very  unequal  in  power.  in  fact,  the  latter 
emotion  is  generally  weak,  and  never  lhould 
be  ftrong  ;  while  the  former  in  every  mind 
ought  to  be,  and  in  every  found  mind  is,  the 
mod  powerful  principle  of  the  human  con- 
flitution. 

2.  Further  :  When  facred  things  are  pro- 
faned by  meannefs  of  allufion  and  language, 
the  incongruity  will  not  force  a  fmile  from  a 
well-difpofed  perfon,  except  it  furprife  him 
in  an  unguarded  moment.  I  could  quote, 
from  Blackmore  and  Rutherford,  thoughts 
as  incongruous  as  any  that  ever  difgraced  li- 
terature, but  which  are  too  fhocking  to  raife 

any 
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any  other  emotions  than  horror  and  indig- 
nation. From  an  author  far  more  refpectable 
I  mall  give  one  inftance,  to  fhow  how  deba- 
fing  it  is,  even  to  a  great  genius,  to  become 
a  flatterer. 

Falfe  heroes,  made  by  flattery  fo, 
Heaven  can  ftrike  out,  like  fparkles,  at  a  blow ; 
But,  ere  a  prince  is  to  perfection  brought, 
He  cofts  Omnipotence  a  fecond  thought : 
With  toil  and  fweat, 
With  hardening  cold  and  forming  heat, 
The  Cyclops  did  their  work  repeat, 
Before  th*  impenetrable   fhield  was  wrought, 
&c,  * 

Anger  too  is  generally,  while  it  lafts,  a  pre- 
fervative  againft  rifible  impreflions  ;  whence 
great  laughers  are  fuppofed  to  be  good-na- 
tured. While  all  England  laughed  at  the 
heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  Colley  Cibber  and  his 
brethren  were,  I  dare  fay,  perfectly  ferious. 
And  if  the  gravity  of  Edmund  Curll  was  o- 
vercome  by  that  "  account  of  his  poifoning," 
which  no  other  perfon's  gravity  could  ever 
withftand,  he  mull  have  poffelTed  a  great  deal 
of  philofophy  or  of  infenfibility.  Socrates, 
in  the  Athenian  theatre,  joining  in  the  laugh 
that  Ariflophanes  had  raifed  againft  him,  is 
fpoken  of  by  old  authors  as  a  lingular  in- 
stance of  felf-command :  which  I  mention, 
not  with  a  view  to  compare   the   fage  with 

*  Dryden's  Threnodia  Auguftalis. 

the 
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the  bookfeller,  but  to  fhow,  that  anger  and 
laughter  were  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  in- 
fluence on  each  other  two  thoufand  years  a- 
go,  which  they  are  found  to  have  at  this 
prefent  time. 

3.  Even  pity  alone  is,  for  the  moll  part, 
of  power  fufficient  to  controul  rifibility.  To 
one  who  could  divefl  himfelf  of  that  affec- 
tion, a  wooden  leg  might  perhaps  appear  lu- 
dicrous ;  from  the  finking  contrail  of  in- 
congruity and  fimilitude  ;  —  and  in  fadl  we 
find  that  Butler  has  made  both  himfelf  and 
his  readers  merry  with  an  implement  of  this 
fort  that  pertained  to  the  expert  Crowdero  ; 
and  that  Smollet  has  taken  the  fame  free- 
dom, for  the  fame  purpofe,  with  his  friend 
Lieutenant  Hatchway.  But  he  who  forgets 
humanity  fo  far,  as  to  fmile  at  fuch  a  me- 
morial of  misfortune  in  a  living  perfon,  will 
be  blamed  by  every  good  man.  We  expedl, 
becaufe  from  experience  we  know  it  is  na- 
tural, that  pity  fhould  prevail  over  the  ludi- 
crous emotion. 

"  Many  a  Scotch  Prefbyterian  (fays  Hut- 
chefon,  in  his  Reflections  upon  Laughter) 
"  has  been  put  to  it  to  prefer ve  his  gravity, 
"  upon  hearing  the  application!  of  Scripture 
"  made  by  his  countryman  Dr  Pitcairn,  as 
"  he  obferved  a  croud  in  the  flreets  about 
"  a  mafon,  who  had  fallen  along  with  his 
"  fcaffold,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
"  ruins  of  the  chimney  which  he  had  been 
*'  building,  and  which  fell  immediately  af- 

"  ter 
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"  ter  the  fall  of  the  poor  mafon  :  BlelTed 
*'  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  for 
"  they  reft  from  their  labours,  and  their 
"  works  follow  them."  —  For  the  honour  of 
the  learned  phyfician's  memory,  I  hope  the 
ftory  is  not  true.  Such  wantonnefs  of  im- 
piety, and  fuch  barbarity  of  ihfult,  is  no 
object  of  laughter,  but  of  horror.  And  I 
confefe,  I  mould  have  no  good  opinion  of 
any  Prefbyterian,  or  of  any  perfon,  .  who 
could  find  it  difficult  to  preferve  his  gravity 
on  hearing  it  told. 

4.  Jbear  is  a  paiiion,  which  would  1  think 
on  almoft  any  occafion  reprefs  laughter.  To 
conceal  one  s  fear,  one  might  reign  a  laugh  ; 
and  any  paffion  in  extreme  may  produce  a 
fimilar  convulfion :  but  nobody  laughs  at 
that  which  makes  him  feriouflv  afraid,  how- 
ever  incongruous  its  appearance  may  be.  A 
friend  of  mine  dreamed  that  lie  faw  the  de- 
vil,  and  awoke  in  a  great  fright.  He  defcri- 
bed'  the  phantafm  very  minutely  ;  and  fure 
a  more  ridiculous  one  was  never  imagined  ; 
but,  inflead  of  laughter,  his  countenance  be- 
trayed every  fymptom  or  horror ;  for  the 
dream  had  made  a  ftrong  impreflion,  nor 
could  he  for  many  months  think  of  it  with- 
out uneafinefs.  It  is  llrange,  that  the  com- 
mon people,  who  are  fo  much  afraid  of  the 
devil,  iliould  fancy  him  to  be  of  a  ludicrous 
figure,  with  horns,  a  tail,  and  cloven  feet, 
united  to  the  human  form.  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  with  no  little  plaufibility,  derives 
2  t; 
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this  conceit  from  the  Rabbins  *.  Bat  the 
Romans,  from  their  afcribing  unaccount- 
able fear  to  the  agency  of  Pan,  whofe  fuppo- 
fed  figure  was  the  fame,  appear  to  have  been 
poffefTcd  with  a  fimilar  fuperilitton,  in  what- 
ever way  they  came  by  it.  Satyrs,  how- 
ever, were  believed  to  be  merry  beings  ;  al- 
ways piping  and  dancing,  and  frifking  a- 
bout,  cracking  their  jokes,  and  throwing 
themfelves  into  antic  attitudes  ;  and  indeed 
when  they  are  introduced  in  a  picture,  they 
generally  convey  fomewhat  of  a  ludicrous 
imprefuon,  as  the  fight  of  fuch  an  animal, 
fuppofed  to  be  harmlefs,  could  hardly  fail 
to  do. 

III.  Good-breeding  lays  many  reftraints 
upon  laughter,  and  upon  all  other  emotion;; 
that  difplay  themfelves  externally.  And  this 
leads  me  to  fpeak  of  thofe  refinements  in  wit 
and  humour,  which  take  place  in  fociety, 
'  according  as  mankind  improve  in  polite  be- 
haviour. 

Lord  Froth,  in  the  play  called  the  Double 
Dealer  f ,  and  Lord  Chefterf  eld,  in  a  book 
of  letters  which  fome  think  might  have  borne 
the  fame  appellation,  declaim  vehemently  a- 
gainft  laughter  :  —  "  there  is  nothing  more 
"  unbecoming  a  perfon  of  quality,  than  to 
"  laugh  ;    'tis  fuch  a   vulgar  thing  ;    every 

*  Pfeudodoxia  Epidemics,  book  5.  chap.  21. 
f  Act  1.  fcene  4. 
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"  body  can  laugh."  Influenced  by  a  doc- 
trine of  fo  high  authority,  many  of  my 
readers  may,  I  am  afraid,  have  been  incli- 
ned to  think  hardly  of  me,  for  analyfing  vul- 
gar witticifms,  and  inquiring  into  the  nature 
of  a  phenomenon,  which  can  no  longer  fhow 
its  face  in  genteel  company.  And  therefore 
it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  fay  a  word  or 
two  in  defence,  firfl  of  myfelf,  and  fecondly 
of  my  fubjec~t. 

In  behalf  of  myfelf  I  can  only  plead,  that 
Laughter,  however  unfafhionable,  is  a  real 
and  a  natural  expreflion  of  a  certain  human 
emotion,  or  inward  feeling ;  and  has  been  fo, 
for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  ever 
iince  the  days  of  Adam  ;  that  therefore  it 
is  as  liable  to  the  cognizance  of  philofophy, 
as  any  other  natural  fact ;  and  that  we  are  to 
judge  of  it,  rather  from  its  unreftrained  e- 
nergies,  than  from  the  appearances  it  may 
aiTume  under  the  control  of  affectation  or  de- 
licacy. The  foot  of  a  Chinefe  beauty  is  whi- 
ter, no  doubt,  and  prettier,  than  that  of  a 
Scotch  Highlander  ;  yet  I  would  advife  thofe 
who  are  curious  to  know  the  parts  and  pro- 
portions of  that  limb,  to  contemplate  the 
clown  rather  than  the  lady.  To  be  mailer  of 
one's  own  temper,  is  a  moft  defirable  thing ; 
and  much  more  pleafant  it  is,  to  live  with 
fuch  as  are  fo,  than  among  thofe  who,  with- 
out caution  or  dilguife,  fpeak,  and  look,  and 
a (51,  according  to  the  impulfe  of  pafhon : 
but  the  jphilofopher  who  would  analyfe  an- 
ger. 
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ger,  pride,  jealoufy,  or  any  other  violent  e- 
motion,  will  do  well  to  take  its  phenomena 
rather  from  the  latter  than  from  the  former. 
Juft  fo,  in  tracing  out  the  caufe  of  laughter, 
I  did  not  think  it  neceffary  or  expedient  to 
confine  my  obfervation  to  thofe  pleafantries 
which  the  fentimental  critic  would  honour 
with  a  fimper  :  it  fuited  my  purpofe  better 
to  attend  to  examples,  which,  whether  really 
laughed  at  or  no,  the  generality  of  mankind 
would  acknowledge  to  be  laughable. 

That  all  men  are  not  equally  inclined  to 
laughter  ;  and  that  fome  may  be  found,  who 
rarely  indulge  in  it  themfelves,  and  actually 
diflike  it  in  others,  cannot  be  denied.  But 
they  are  greatly  miftaken,  who  fuppofe  this 
character  to  be  the  effect  of  good- breeding, 
or  peculiar  to  high  life*  In  the  cottage  you 
will  find  it,  as  well  as  in  the  drawing  room. 
Nor  is  profufe  laughter  peculiar  to  low  life  : 
it  is  a  weaknefs  incident  to  all  ftations ; 
though  I  believe,  that  among  the  iv'ifer  fort, 
both  of  clowns  and  of  quality,  it  may  be  lefs 
common. 

But  the  prefent  inquiry  does  not  fo  much 
regard  laughter  itfelf,  as  that  pleafurable  e- 
motion  or  lentiment,  whereof  laughter  is  the 
outward  fign,  and  which  may  be  intenfely 
felt  by  thofe  who  do  not  laugh  at  all ;  even 
as  the  perfon  who  never  weeps  may  yet  be 
very  tender-hearted.  Nay  as  the  keeneil  and 
moft  rational  forrow  is  not  the  mod  apt  to 
exprefs  itfelf  in  tears  ;    fo  the  moil;  admi- 

^  I  2  rabte 
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rable  performances  in  wit  and  humour  are 
not  perhaps  the  mod  laughable ;  admiration 
being  one  of  thofe  powerful  emotions  that 
occafionally  engrofs  the  whole  foul,  and  fuf- 
pend  the  exercife  of  its  faculties.  — •  And 
therefore,  whatever  judgement  the  reader 
may  have  formed  concerning  the  lawfulnefs, 
expediency,  or  propriety,  of  this  vifible  and 
audible  convulfion  called  Laughter  ;  my  ac- 
count of  the  caufe  of  that  internal  emotion 
which  generally  gives  rife  to  it,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  be  pardonable,  if  it  {hall  be  found 
to  be  juft.  Nor  does  Lord  Cheflerfield,  as 
I  remember,  .object  to  this  emotion,  nor  to  a 
fmile  as  the  outward  exprefuon  of  it,  fo  long 
as  the  faid  fmile  is  not  fufered  to  degenerate 
into  an  open  laugh. 

Good-breeding  is  the  art  of  pleafing  thofe 
with  whom  we  converfe.  Now  we  cannot 
pleafe  others,  if  we  either  fhow  them  what 
-  is  unplealing  in,  ourfelves,  or  give  them  rea- 
ion  to  think  that  we  perceive  what  is  un- 
pleafing  in  them.  Every  emotion,  therefore, 
that  would  naturally  arife  from  bad  qualities 
in  us,  or  from  the  view  of  them  in  others, 
and  all  thofe  emotions  in  general  which  our 
company  may  think  too  violent,  and  cannot 
iympathife  with,  nor  partake  in,  good-breed- 
ing requires  that  we  fupprefs.  Laughter, 
which  is  either  too  profufe  or  too  obftrepe- 
rous,  is  an  emotion  of  this  kind  :  and  there- 
fore, a  man  of  breeding  will  be  careful  not 
to  laugh  much  longer,  or  much  oftener  than 

others ; 
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others  ;  nor  to  laugh  at  all,  except  where  it 
is  probable,  that  the  jeft  may  be  equally  re- 
lifhed  by  the  company.  —  Thefe,  and  other 
reftraints  peculiar  to  polifhed  life,  have,  by 
fome  writers,  been  reprefented  as  productive 
of  fraud,  hypocrify,  and  a  thouland  other 
crimes,  from  which  the  honeft,  open,  un- 
defigning  favage  is  fuppofed  to  be  entirely 
free.  But,  were  this  a  fit  place  for  ftating 
the  comparifon,  we  could  eafily  prove,  that 
the  reftraints  of  good-breeding  render  focie- 
ty  comfortable,  and,  by  fuppreffmg  the  out- 
ward energy  of  intemperate  pamons,  tend 
not  a  little  to  fupprels  thofe  pafiions  them- 
f elves  :  while  the  unbridled  liberty  of  favage 
life  gives  full  play  to  every  turbulent  emo- 
tion, keeps  the  mind  in  continual  uproar, 
and  difqualifies  it  for  thofe  improvements 
and  calm  delights,  that  refult  from  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  rational  and  moral  faculties. 

But  to  return.  The  more  we  are  accu- 
ftomed  to  any  fet  of  objects,  the  greater  de- 
licacy of  difcernment  we  acquire  in  com- 
paring them  together,  and  eitimating  their 
degree  of  excellence.  By  fludying  manv 
pictures  one  may  become  a  judge  of  paint- 
ing ;  by  attending  to  the  ornaments  and 
proportions  of  many  buildings,  one  acquires 
a  tafte  in  architecture  ;  by  practifmg  mufic, 
we  improve  our  fenfe  of  harmony ;  by  read- 
ing many  poems,  we  learn  to  diifcinguiih  the. 
good  from  the  bad.  In  like  manner,  by  be- 
ing converfant  in  works  of  wit  and  humour, 

and 
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and  by  joining  in  polite  converfation,  we  re- 
fine our  tafte  in  ridicule,  and  come  to  un- 
dervalue thofe  homelier  jokes  that  entertain 
the  vulgar.  What  improves  individuals  will 
in  time  improve  nations.  Plautus  abounds 
in  pleafantries  that  were  the  delight  of  his 
own  and  of  the  following  age,  but  which,  at 
the  diftance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
Horace  fcruples  not  to  cenfure  for  their  in- 
urbanity  *.  And  we  find  not  a  few  even  in 
Shakefpeare  (notwithftanding  the  great  fu- 
periority  of  his  genius)  at  which  a  critic  of 
thefe  days  would  be  lefs  inclined  to  laugh* 
than  to  fhake  his  head.  Nay  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  many  things  pafled 
upon  the  Englifh  ftage  for  excellent  humour, 
which  would  now  be  intolerable.  —  And  thus 
it  is,  that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  po^ 
litenefs  of  nations,  from  the  delicacy  of  their 
Comic  writers  ;  and  of  the  breeding  and  li- 
terature of  individual  men,  from  their  turn 
of  humour,  from  their  favourite  jokes  and 
ftories,  and  from  the  very  found,  duration, 
and  frequency,  of  their  laughter. 

The  converiation  of  the  common  people, 
though  not  fo  fmooth,  nor  fo  pieafmg,  as 
that  of  the  better  fort,  has  more  of  the  wild^ 
nefs  and  ftrong  expreilion  of  nature.  The 
common  people  fpeak  and  look  what  they 
think,  blufter  and  threaten  when  they  are 
angry,  affect  no  fympathies   which    they  do 

*  Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  270.— 275. 

not 
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not  feel,  and  when  offended  are  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  their  diffatisfaction.  They  laugh 
when  they  perceive  any  thing  ludicrous, 
without  much  deference  to  the  fentiments  of 
their  company  ;  and,  having  little  relifli  for 
delicate  humour,  becaufe  they  have  been 
but  little  ufed  to  it,  they  amufe  themfelves 
with  fuch  pleafantry  as  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  life  would  offend  by  its  homelinefs.  Yet 
may  it  be  ludicrous  notwithstanding  ?  as 
thofe  pailions  in  a  clown  or  favage  may  be 
natural,  which  in  the  polite  world  men  are 
very  careful  to  fupprefs. 

IV.  Tropes  and  Figures  introduce  into  fe- 
rious  writing  a  variety  of  disproportionate  i- 
mages  ;  which,  however,  do  not  provoke 
laughter,  when  they  are  fo  contrived  as  to 
r,aife  fome  other  emotion  of  greater  autho- 
rity. To  illuitrate  this  by  examples  taken 
from  every  fpecies  of  trope  and  figure,  is  not 
neceffary,  and  would  be  tedious.  I  ill  all 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  Similitude  or 
Companion  ;  which  is  a  very  common  fi- 
gure, and  contributes,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other,  to  render  language  emphatical, 
piclurefque,  and  affecting  to  the  fancy. 

Every  Similitude  implies  two  things  ;  the 
idea  to  be  illuftrated,  which  I  call  the  princi~ 
pal  idea  ;  and  the  object  alluded  to,  for  the 
purpofe  of  illuftration.  Now  if  between  thefe 
two  there  be  a  coniiderable  inequality  ;  if 
the  one  be  mean  and  the  other  dignified,  or 
if  the  one  be  of  much  greater  dignity  than 

the 
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the  other ;  there  may  be  reafon  to  apprehend 
(fupponng  our  theory  jujl)  that,  by  their  ap- 
pearing in  one  affemblage,  a  mixture  of  re- 
lation and  contrariety  may  be  produced,  fuf- 
ficient  to  render  the  companion  ludicrous  ; 
—  of  relation,  arifing  from  the  likenefs,  — 
of  contrariety,  arifing  from  the  difpropor- 
tion.      And  that  this  is  often  the  cafe,    we 

ve  feen  already.  —  But  when  Homer  com- 
»s  a  great  army  to  a  flight  of  cranes, 
Hector  to  a  rock,  Ajax  to  an  afs,  and  UlylTes 
covered  with  leaves  to  a  bit  of  live  coal  ra- 
ked up  among  embers,  the  fimilitudes,  for 
all  their  incongruity,  are  quite  ferious ;  at 
leaft  they  convey  no  Rilible  impreflion  to  a 
reader  of  tafte  when  perilling  the  poem.  By 
attending  a  little  to  this  matter,  we  fhall  per* 
hap*  be  able  to  throw  new  light  on  our  ar- 
gument. 

Similitudes,  ranged  according  to  their  con- 
nection with  the  prefent  fubject,  are  diftin- 
guiihable  into  three  clafTes...  r.  One  fublime 
or  dignified  object  may  be  likened  to  ano- 
ther that  is  more,  fublime,  or  more  digni- 
fied. 2.  An  object  comparatively  mean  may 
be  likened  to  one  that-  is  fublime.  3.  An  ob- 
ject comparatively  fublime  may  be  likened  to 
one  that  is  mean. 

1.  If  one  great  or  dignified  object  is  liken- 
ed to  another  that  is  greater  or  more  digni- 
fied, as  when  Homer  compares  Achilles  in 
arms  to  the  moon,    to  a  comet,    to  the  fun, 
2  and 
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and  to  a  god  *,  our  admiration  is  evident- 
ly heightened,  and  the  principal  idea  impro- 
ved, by  the  comparifon.  But  that  which  we 
greatly  admire  we  feldom  laugh  at  in  any 
circumflances,  and  perhaps  never,  when,  to- 
gether with  admiration,  it  infufes  into  the 
foul  that  fweet  and  elevating  aftonifliment 
which  attends  the  perception  of  thofe  objects 
or  ideas  that  we  denominate  fublime.  The 
emotion  infpired  by  the  view  of  fublimity 
is  alfo  in  itfelf  more  powerful  than  that  which 
gives  rife  to  laughter ;  at  lead  in  all  minds 
that  are  not  weak  by  nature,  nor  depraved 
by  habit.  No  perfon  of  a  found  mind  ever 
laughed  the  firft  time  he  raifed  his  eyes  to 
contemplate  the  infide  of  St  Paul's  cupola  : 
nor,  in  performing  any  of  the  folemn  offices 
of  his  function,  would  a  judge,  a  magi- 
ftrate,  or  a  clergyman,  be  excufed,  if  he  were 
to  give  way  to  laughter.  In  vain  would  he 
plead,  that  his  mind  was  at  that  moment 
ilruck  with  a  ludicrous  conceit,  or  with  the 
recollection  of  a  merry  ftory  :  we  fhould  fay, 
that  thoughts  of  a  higher  nature  ought  to 
have  reftrained  him  ;  —  an  idea  which  would 
not  occur  to  us,  if  we  were  not  confcious  of 
the  natural  fubordination  of  the  rifible  pro- 

penfity. An  object:  not  abfokitely   mean 

is  rendered  fublime  in  fome  degree,  by  aifo- 

*  Iliad,  xix. 

Vol.  II.  3  K  ciaticrx 
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ciation  witli  a  fublime  idea.  A  Pibroch  *, 
which  in  every  other  country  would  appear  a 
jumble  of  unmeaning  founds,  may  commu- 
nicate fublime  impremons  to  a  highlander  Jof 
Scotland ;  not  fo  much  becaufe  he  under-* 
{lands  its  modulation,  as  becaufe  it  conveys 
to  his  mind  the  elevating  ideas  of  danger, 
and  courage,  and  armies,  and  military  fer- 
vice.  And  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
obferve,  that,  in  like  manner,  a  thing  not  lu- 
dicrous in  itfelf  may  occafion  laughter,  when 
it  conveys  to  the  mind  any  ludicrous  idea 
related  to  it  by  cuftom,  or  by  any  other  affo- 
ciating  principle.  It  can  hardly  be  faid,  that 
the  braying  of  an  afs  is  in  itfelf  more  ludi- 
crous (though  perhaps  it  may  be  more  dilfo- 
nant)  than  the  neigh  of  a  horfe  ;  yet  one 
may  be  inclined  to  fmile  when  one  hears  it, 
by  its  bringing  to  mind  the  other  qualities 
of  that  fhiggifh  animal,  with  which  the  wags 


*  A  Pibroch  is  a  fpecies  of  tune  peculiar,  I  think,  to 
the  highlands  and  weftem  ifles  of  Scotland.  It  is  per- 
formed on  a  bagpipe,  and  differs  totally  from  all  other 
mufic.  Its  rhythm  is  fo  irregular,  and  its  notes,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  quick  movement,  fo  mixed  and  huddled  to- 
gether, that  a  ftranger  finds  it  almoft  impoffible  to  recon- 
cile his  ear  to  it,  fo  as  to  perceive  its  modulation.  Some 
of  thefe  Pibrochs,  being  intended  to  reprefent  a  battle, 
begin  with  a  grave  motion  refembling  a  march  ;  then  gra- 
dually quicken  into  the  onfet ;  run  off  with  noify  con- 
fufion,  and  turbulent  rapidity,  to  imitate  the  conflict  and 
puriuit ;  then  fwell  into  a  few  flourifhes  of  triumphant 
joy  *,  and  perhaps  cloie  with  the  wild  and  flow  wailings 
of  a  funeral  proceffion. 


Of 
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of  both  ancient  and  modern  times  have 
often  made  themfelves  merry.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  men  of  lively  fancy,  efpecially  if 
they  have  been  accudomed  to  attend  to  the 
.laughable  fide  of  things,  are  apt  to  fmile  at 
that  in  which  others  neither  perceive,  nor 
can  imagine  any  thing  ridiculous. 

2.  An  object:  comparatively  mean  is  often 
likened  to  one  that  is  fublime  :  in  which  cafe 
it  may  require  great  addrefs  in  the  poet  to 
maintain  the  majefly  of  Epic  or  Didactic 
compofition.  Similitudes  of  this  kind,  if 
very  difproportionate,  are  not  to  be  hazard- 
ed, while  the  principal  idea  retains  its  pri- 
mitive meannefs.  The  poet  mud  firft  em- 
ploy all  his  powers  of  harmony  and  lan- 
guage, to  adorn  and  dignify  it,  by  intered- 
ing  the  affections  of  his  reader  :  a  branch 
of  the  poetic  art,  which,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
obferved  *,  is  univerfal  in  its  application, 
and  may  give  life  and  pathos  to  mere  de- 
fcriptions  of  external  nature,  as  well  as  Ito 
the  mod  fublime  efforts  of  the  Epic  or  Tragic 
Mufe. 

In  the  art  of  conferring  dignity  upon  ob- 
jects comparatively  mean,  Virgil  excels  all 
poets  whatever.  By  a  tendernefs  of  fentimeat 
irrefidibly  captivating  ;  by  a  perpetual  fe- 
ries  of  the  mod  pleating,  picturefque,  and 
romantic  imagery  ;   by  the  mod  affecting  di- 

*  Eflay  on  Poetry  and  Mufic,  part  I.  chap.  3. 

3  K  2  grcflions; 
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greflions ;    and  by  a  propriety,  beauty,  and 
fweetneis  of  langu§ge,    peculiar  to  himfelf, 
and  unattainable  hy  all  others  ;  he  makes  his 
way  to  the  heaatf;  of  his  readers,  whatever  be 
the  fubject :   and  fo  prepares  them  for  allu- 
iions  and  fimilitudeSj    which  in  the  hand  of 
an  ordinary  poet  might   appear  even  ridicu- 
loufly  inadequate;     but  which,    by  his  ma- 
nagement,   give  an   air  of  grandeur   to  the 
meaneft  things  defcribed  in  his  divine  Geor- 
gia    The  very  moufe   that  undermines  the 
threming-floor,  he  renders  an  animal  of  im- 
portance.    For  his  bees  we  are  interefted,  as 
for  a  commonwealth  of  reafonable  creatures. 
He  compares  them  in  one  place  to  the  Cy- 
clops forging  thunder.     Yet,  inadequate  and 
even  ludicrous  as  the  comparifon  muft  ap- 
pear when  it  is-  thus   mentioned,    it  has  no 
fuch  efFecl  as  it  appears  in  the  poem.     The 
reader  is  already  fo  prepoiTeifed  and  elevated 
with  thofe  ideas   of  dignity  that   adorn  the 
fubjec~l,  that  he  is  more  difpofed  to  admire, 
than  to  laugh  or  cavil. 

Mr  John  Philips  had  a  happy  talent  in  the 
Mock-Heroic,  but  was  not  equally  fortunate 
in  ferious  poetry.  In  his  Cyder,  he  endea- 
vours, in  imitation  of  .Virgil,  to  raife  the 
fubjecl  by  fublime  allufions ;  but  is  apt  to 
bring  them  in  too  abruptly,  and  before  he 
has  given  fufficient  importance  to  the  princi- 
pal idea.  Nor  has  he  any  pretenfions  to  that 
iweetnefs  and  melody  of  flyle,  which  into- 
xicate the  readers  of  the  Mantuan  poet,  and 

prepare 
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prepare  them  for  any  impremon  he  is  plea- 
fed  to  convey.  And  hence  the  language  of 
Philips  often  takes  the  appearance  of  bom- 
baft  ;  and  fome  of  his  comparifons,  inftead 
of  raifing  admiration  by  their  greatnefs,  tend 
rather  to  provoke  a  fmile  by  their  incon- 
gruity. 

The  apple's  outward  form 
Delectable  the  witlefs  fwain  beguiles, 
Till,  with  a  writhen  mouth  and  fpattering  noife, 
He  taftes  the  bitter  morfel,  and  rejects 
DifrelihYd.     Not  with  lefs  furprife,  than  when 
Embattled  troops  with  flowing  banners  pafs 
Through  flowery  meads  delighted,  nor  diftruft 
The  fmiling  furface  ;    whilft  the  cavern' d  ground., 
With  grain  incentive  ftored,  by  fudden  blaze 
Burfls  fatal,  and  involves  the  hopes  of  war 
In  fiery  whirls  ;  full  of  victorious   thoughts, 
Torn  and  difmember'd,  they  aloft  expire. 

Had  Virgil  been  to  dignify  this  furprife  by 
a  magnificent  allufion,  he  would  not  have 
degraded  the  principal  idea  by  low  images, 
(like  thofe  ngnified  by  the  words  ivrithen 
mouth  *  and  fpattering   noife)  ;     but  would 


*  This  very  -writhen  month  feems  to  be  an  allufion  to 
Virgil  j  - 

At  fapor  indicium  faciet  manifeftus,  et  or  a 
Triflia  tentantum  fenfu  torqucblt  amaror. 

Georg.  ii.  247. 

but  it  is  to  a  part  of  Virgil,  where  fimplicky  is 

more  ftudied  than  elevation. 

have 
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have  employed  all  his  art  to  raife  it  to  fuch 
elevation  as  might  make  the  difproportionate 
greatnefs  of  the  object  alluded  to  lefs  obfer- 

vable  *. Thomfon  has  imitated  Virgil's 

manner  with  much  better  fkill,  in  that  beau- 
tiful paflage  of  his  Autumn  j~,  too  long  for  a 
quotation,  where  he  compares  a  hive  of  bees 
fuffocated  with  brimflone  to  a  city  fwallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake. 

In  the  Mock-Epic,  where  ridicule  is  often 
raifed  by  exaggerating  iimilitudes,  care  is  ta- 
ken to  introduce  the  pompous  comparifon, 
while  the  principal  idea  appears  in  all  its 
native  infignificance ;  and  fometimes  the  ri- 
dicule is  heightened  by  a  dam  of  bombafl,  or 
by  a  trifling  circumftance   unexpectedly  in- 

*  In  the  third  Georgic,  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  the  method 
of  training  fteers  to  the  plough  and  waggon,  is  at  pains 
to  dignify  the  fubjedt  by  elegant  language  ;  but  his  figures 
are  appofite,  and  not  at  all  tod  lofty  for  the  occafion  : 

Tu  quos  zdfludkim  atque  ufum  formabis  agreftem 
Jam  vitulos  hortare^  viamque  infifte  domandi, 
Dum  faciles  animi  juvenwn,  dum  mobilis  agtas,  &c. 

Verf  163. 

Dryden,  in  his  tranflation,  wants  to  rife  to  higher  ele- 
gance by  means  of  bolder  figures,  which,  however,  being 
ill-chofen  and  ill-prepared,  give  a  ludicrous  air  to  the 
whole  paflage.  He  fpeaks  of  fending  the  calf  to  fchool% 
of  forming  his  mind  with  moral  precepts^  and  instruct- 
ing him  in  hufbandry,  before  he  is  perverted  by  bad  ex- 
ample. 

f  Autumn,  verf.  1170. 

troduced 
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traduced  in  the  middle  of  affected  folemnity. 
But,  in  judging  of  fimilitudes  in  all  ferious 
writing,  it  is  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  point 
of  likenefs  on  which  the  comparifon  turns  : 
for  two  things   may  refemble   each  other  in 
one  particular,  which  in  all  others  are  very 
unlike ;    and   therefore  a  fimilitude  may,  to 
an  inattentive   reader,    appear  incongruous, 
which  is  really  proper  and  adequate.     Thofe 
critics  who  blame  Virgil  for  the  fimile  of  the 
Cyclops  above  mentioned,  would  do  well  to 
confider,    that,    though  there  be  no  refem- 
blance   between   a  bee   and  a  huge  one-eyed 
giant,    in  the  fize  and  frame  of  their  bodies, 
and  as   little   between    their  refpective   em- 
ployments   and     manufactures,    there   may, 
however,    be  a    refemblance   between   them 
in  other  things.      The   cyclops  are  eager  to 
have  the  thunderbolt  forged ;    the  bees  may 
be  as  eager  in  their  way  to  fill  their  cells  with 
honey  :  —  the  art  of  thunder-making   em- 
ploys a  number  of  hands,  each  of  whom  has 
his    particular   department  ;    and    this   alfo 
holds  true  of  bees   employed  in  the  bufinefs 
of  the  hive.     Now  it  is  on  account  of  their 
fimilarity  in  thefe  two   refpects  *,    that  the 
poet  compares  them ;    and  in  thefe  two  re- 
flects they  certainly  may  be  Compared.     But 
I  allow,  that,  in  ferious  writing,  a  fimilitude 
of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  attempted,    but 
by  an  author  of  the  very   firft  rank ;    and 

*  See  Virg.  Geor.  iv.  176. 

therefore, 
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therefore,  though  I  vindicate  Virgil,  I  think 
it  extremely  hazardous  to  imitate  him. 
And  I  am  aware  of  the  truth  of  part  of  the 
following  remark  of  Pope,  which  i  quote  at 
length,  (though  fome  expreffions  in  it  do  not 
perfectly  coincide  with  the  foregoing  reafon- 
ings),  becaufe  it  feems  to  me  to  throw  light 
on  the  prefent  fubject.  "  The  ufe  of  the 
grand  ftyle  on  little  fubjects  is  not  only 
ludicrous,  but  a  fort  of  tranfgremon  a- 
gainft  the  rules  of  proportion  and  me- 
chanics :  it  is  uflng  a  vaft  force  to  lift  a 
feather.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  a  juft 
obfervation,  that  the  low  actions  of  life 
cannot  be  put  into  a  figurative  ftyle  with- 
out being  ridiculous  ;  but  things  natural 
can.  Metaphors  raife  the  latter  into  dig- 
nity, as  we  fee  in  the  Georgics  ;  but 
throw  the  former  into  ridicule,  as  in  the 
Lutrin.  I  think  this  may  very  well  be  ac- 
counted for  :  laughter  implies  cenfure; 
inanimate  and  irrational  beings  are  not  ob^ 
jects  of  cenfure;  and  therefore  they  may 
be  elevated  as  much  as  you  pleafe,  and  no 
ridicule  follows  :  but  when  rational  be- 
ings are  reprefented  above  their  real  cha- 
racter, it  becomes  ridiculous  in  art,  be- 
caufe it  is  vitious  in  morality.  The  bees 
in  Virgil,  were  they  rational  beings,  would 
be  ridiculous  by  having  their  actions  and 
manners  reprefented  on  a  level  with  crea- 
tures fo  fuperior  as  men  ;  fince  it  would 
2  "  imply 
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"  imply  folly  or  pride,  which  are  the  proper 
"  objects  of  ridicule  *." 

3.  A  fimilitucle  may  imply  an  incongruous 
affemblage^  when  an  ,  qbject  comparatively 
fublime  is  likened, to- .qne  that  is  mean.  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil  comparerheroes,  not  only  to 
beafts,  but  even  to  things  inanimate,  with- 
out raifing  a  fmile  by  the  contrail.  ,,  And  the 
reafon,  as  given  already,  is,  that.;  in  thefe  fi- 
militudes  there  is  fomething  which  either 
takes  off  our  attention  from  the  incongruity, 
I  or  raifes  within  us  an  emotiQn?mgr e  powerful 
I  than  this  of  laughter.  d  } 

Firft,  the  quality  that  occafions  the  com- 
parifon  may  be  in  both  objects  fo  adequate, 
fo  fimilar,  and  fo  ftriking,  as  to  take  off  our 
attention  from  the  incongruity  of  the  afTem- 
blage,  or  even  to  remove  from  the  compari- 
fon,  when  attentively  confidered,  every  in- 
congruous appearance..  Had  Homer  likened 
Paris  toa^horfe,  because  he  was  good-na- 
tured and  dacil-e;  j^jagxfo.an  afs,  becaufe  he 
was  dull;  aiKl.^hilJes,.  to  a  lion,  becaufe  of 
his  long  yellow  hair;  t;he  alluftons  would 
!  probably  have  been  ludicrous.  But  he  likens 
Paris  to  a  pampered  Jioiie  f,  becaufe  of  his 
wantonnefs,  fwiftnels,,,  and  luxurious  life; 
Ajax  to  an  afs  J,  becaaiie  he  is  laid  to  have 
been  as  much  fuperior  to  ,-  the  ailault  of  the- 

*  Pope's  Poftfcript  to  the  OdylTey. 
f  Iliad,  vi.  $  Iliad,  xi, 

Vol.  II.  3  L  Trojans,, 
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Trojans,  as  that  animal  is  to  the  blows  of 
children ;  and  Achilles  to  a  lion  *,  on  ac- 
count of  his  ftrength,  fiercenefs,  and  impe- 
tuofity.  Hector  he  compares  to  a  rock  tum- 
bling from  the  top  of  a  mountain  •(*,  becaufe 
while  he  moved  he  was  irrefiftible,  and  when 
he  flopped  immoveable ;  qualities  not  more 
confpicuous  in  the  hero,  than  in  the  Hone. 
Milton  likens  Satan  to  a  whale  J ;  not  be- 
caufe the  one  fpouts  fait  water,  as  the  other 
is  vulgarly  fuppofed  to  breathe  out  fulphu- 
reous  fire,  but  becaufe  of  his  enormous  fize  : 
and,  to  lefTen  the  incongruity,  if  any  fhould 
be  fuppofed  to  remain,  the  poet  is  at  great 
pains  to  raife  our  idea  of  the  whale's  mag- 
nitude : 

Him  haply  flumbering  on  the  Norway  foam 
The  pilot  of  fome  fmall  night-founder'd  fkifF 
Deeming  fome  ifland,  oft,    as  feamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  fcaly  rhind, 
Moors  by  his  fide.  ■    ■ 

But,  fecondly,  it  may  happen,  even  in  the 
higher  poetry,  that  the  compared  qualities 
fhall  prefent  an  incongruous  affociation,  to 
the  difadvantage  of  the  principal  idea.  In 
this  cafe,  as  there  is  an  oppofition,  of  great- 
nefs  in  the  principal  idea,  and  meannefs  in 
the  object  alluded   to,  it  will  be  fome  what 


*  Iliad,  xx.  f  Iliad,  xiii. 

X  Par.  hoik,  book  j. 
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difficult  to  maintain  true  Epic  dignity.  It 
may,  however,  be  done,  by  blending  with  the 
defcription  of  the  mean  object  fome  intereft- 
ing  circumftance,  to  take  off  the  attention 
from  the  incongruity,  and  fix  it  on  fome- 
thing  important  or  ferious.  Ulyfles,  going 
to  fleep,  covered  over  with  leaves,  after  fwim- 
ming  out  naked  from  a  fhipwreck,  is  com- 
pared by  Homer  to  a  bit  of  live  coal  pre- 
ferved  by  a  peafant  in  a  heap  of  embers  : 

As  fome  poor  peafant,  fated  to  refide 
Remote  from  neighbours,  in  a  forefl  wide, 
Studious  to  fave  what  human  wants  require, 
In  embers  heap'd  preferves  the  feeds  of  fire  ; 
Hid  in  dry  foliage  thus  Ulyfles  lies, 
Till  Pallas  pour'd  foft  flumber  on  his  eyes  *« 

This  fimile,  when  we  attend  to  the  point 
of  likenefs,  will  be  found  to  have  fufficient 
propriety;  the  refemblance  being  obvious, 
between  a  man  almoft  deprived  of  life,  and 
a  brand  almoft  extinguifhed ;  between  the 
foliage  that  defends  Ulyfles  from  cold,  and 
probably  from  death,  during  the  night,  and 
the  embers  that  keep  alive  the  feeds  of  fire  : 
yet  if  dreffed  up  by  a  genius  like  Butler,  it 
might  aflume  a  ludicrous  appearance,  from 
the  difproportionate  nature  of  the  things 
compared.  But  Homer,  with  great  delicacy, 
draws  off  the  reader's   attention  to  the  pea- 

*  Odyfl*.  lib.  5. 
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fant's  folitary  dwelling  on  the  extremity  of 
a  frontier,  where  he  had  no  neighbours  to 
amft  him  in  renewing  his  fire,  if  by  any  ac- 
cident it  fhould   go  out. The  poet  is  lefs 

delicate  on  another  occafion,  when  he  likens 
the  fame  hero,  toiling  in  his  bed,  and  fleep- 
lefs  through    dehre   to  be    avenged    on   the 
plunderers   of  his  houfehold,  to  a  man  em- 
ployed "  in  broiling  on  a  great  fire  a  flornach 
"  full  of  fat  and  blood,    and  often  turning 
"  it,  becaufe  he  is  impatient  to  have  it  roaft- 
"  ed  *."     This  image  is  unpleafing    and  de- 
fpicable;     and  the  comparifon  muft    appear 
ridiculous    to  a  modern   reader  :  —  though 
Boileau  pleads,  that  the  viand  here  mention- 
ed was  efteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  the  an- 
cients ;    though   Euft athius    feems   to  think, 
that  a  low  fimilitude  might  in  this  place  very 
well  fuit  the  beggarly  condition  of  UlyfTes ; 
and  though,  in  the  opinion  of  Monf.  Dacier, 
the  bag  ftufFed  with  fat  and  blood  might,  in 
Homer's  days,  convey  a  religious,  and  con- 
fequently  an   important,  idea. 

When  the  object  alluded  to  is  pleahng  in 
icfelf,  and  the  defcription  elegant,  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  incongruity  of  a  fimilitude, 
even  where  the  difproportion  is  very  great ; 
the  ludicrous  emotion  being  as  it  were  fup- 
prefTed  bv  our  admiration  of  the  poetry,  or 
the  littlenefs  of  the  object  compenfated  by  its 
beauty.      That    famous   pafTage    in   Virgil, 

*  OdyfT.  xx. 
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where  Amata,  roaming  up  and  down,  from 
the  agitation  of  her  mind,  and  the  impulfe 
of  a  demon,  is  compared  to  a  top  whipped 
about  by  boys,  has  been  called  fuftian  by 
fome  critics,  and  burlefque  by  others  *  In 
my  opinion  it  is  neither.  The  propriety  in 
point  of  likenefs  is  undeniable.  The  object 
alluded  to,  though  in  itfelf  void  of  dignity, 
is   however  pleafing  ;    and  receives  elevation 


*  Demetrius  Phalereus  obferves,  that  <f  Elegance  of 
"  language,  by  exciting  admiration,  makes  the  ridiculous 
"  difappear ;"  and  adds,  "  that  to  exprefs  a  ludicrous 
"  fentiment  in  fine  language  is  like  dreffing  an  ape  in  fine 
**  cloaths.  The  words  of  Sappho,  (continues  he),  when 
"  Beauty  is  her  theme,  are  fweet  and  beautiful ;  as  in 
"  her  poems  on  Love,  on  Air,  and  on  the  Halcyon. 
'*  Indeed  all  the  beauties  of  language,  and  fome  of  them 
•'  of  her  own  invention,  are  interwoven  with  Sappho's 
"  poetry.  But  the  Ruftic  Bridegroom,  and  the  Porter 
"  at  the  Wedding,  fhe  has  ridiculed  in  a  different  ftyle ; 
*'  ufing  very  mean  expreffions,  and  a  choice  of  words 
11  lefs   fuitable  to  poetry  than  to   profe."     Demet.  Phal. 

§  166.  167.  168. An  ape  dreffed  in  fine  cloaths  does 

not  ceafe  to  be  ludicrous  :  and  in  the  Mock-Heroic  poem, 
where  the  iubject  is  contemptible  or  mean,  great  elegance, 
or  even  magnificence,  of  diction,  may  heighten  the  ridi- 
cule ;  of  which,  the  Lutrin,  the  Dunciad,  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  abound 

in  examples. But  it  is  probable,    that  Demetrius  is 

here  lpeaking  of  Burlefque,  and  that  Sappho's  poem  on 
the  wedding  was  of  that  character  ;  —  lb  me  thing  perhaps 
reiembling  the  Ballad,  faid  to  be  written  by  James  I.  King 
of  Scotland,  and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  CkriJVs 
Kirk  on  the  Green.  And  it  is  true,  that  in  Burlefque  wri- 
ting, as  diftinguifhed  from  the  Mock-Heroic ,  vulgarity  or 
expreffion  is  almoft  indifpenfable.  See  above,  chap.  2. 
feci.  iv.  9.   10.  11. 
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from  the  poetry,  which  is  finifhed  in  Virgil's 
beffc  manner,  and  is  indeed  highly  picture!  que, 
and  very  beautiful  *. 

What  has  been  faid  on  the  fubjecl:  of  Simi- 
litudes, when  applied  to  the  prefent  purpofe, 
amounts  to  this  :  "  Incongruity  does  not  ap- 
pear ludicrous,  when  it  is  fo  qualified,  or 
circumftanced,  as  to  raife  in  the  mind 
fome  emotion  more  powerful  than  that  of 
Laughter." 
V.    If,     then,     it   be   afked,    What  is 

THAT  QUALITY  IN  THINGS,  WHICH 
MAKES  THEM  PROVOKE  THAT  PLEASING 
EMOTION         OR         SENTIMENT         WHEREOF 

Laughter  is  the  external  sign?  I 
anfwer,  It  is  an  uncommon  mixture  of 
relation  and  contrariety,  exhibit- 
ed,   OR  SUPPOSED  TO    BE  UNITED,    IN  THE 

same  assemblage.  If  again  it  be  afked, 
Whether  such  a  mixture  will  al- 
ways provoke  laughter  ?  my  anfwer 
is,  It  will  always,  or  for  the  most 
part,  excite  the  Risible  Emotion, 
unless  when  the  perception  of  it 
is  attended  with  some  other  emo- 
tion of  greater  authority. 


Ceu  quondam  torto  volitans  fub  verbere  turbo, 
Quern  pueri  magno  in  gyro  vacua  atria  circum, 
Intenti  ludo  exercent ;  ille  aclus  habena 
Curvatis  fertur  fpatiis  :  ftupet  infcia  fupra 
Impubefque  manus,  mirata  volubiie  busura. 
Dant  animos  plagae,  &c,  Mneid,  vii.  378. 
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It  cannot  be  expected,  that  I  mould  give 
a  complete  lift  of  thofe  emotions  that  do 
commonly,  in  a  found  mind,  bear  down  this 
ludicrous  emotion.  Several  of  them  have 
been  fpecified  in  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry. 
We  have  feen,  from  the  examples  given,  that 
moral  difapprobation,  pity,  fear,  difguft, 
admiration,  are  among  the  number  ;  to 
which  every  perfon,  who  attends  to  what 
pafTes  in  his  own  mind,  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  add  feveral  others. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  the  comparative 
ftrength  of  our  feveral  emotions  is  not  the 
fame  in  each  individual.  In  fome  the  more 
ferious  affections  are  fo  prevalent,  that  the  ri- 
fible  difpofition  operates  but  feldom,  and 
with  a  feeble  impulfe  :  in  fome,  the  latter 
predominates  fo  much,  that  the  others  are 
fcarce  able  to  counteract  its  energy.  It  is 
hardly  poflible  to  arrive  at  principles  fo  com- 
prehenfive  as  to  include  the  peculiarities  of 
every  individual.  Thefe  are  fometimes  fo 
inconfiftent  with  the  general  law  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  that  they  may  be  confidered  as  devia- 
tions from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  In 
tracing  Sentimental  Laughter  to  its  fir  ft  princi- 
ples, 1  have  examined  it,  only  as  it  is  found 
to  operate,  for  the  mod  part,  in  the  genera- 
lity of  mankind. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IV. 


An  attempt  to  account  for  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  moderns  in  Ludi- 
crous Writing. 


IT  feems  to  be  generally  acknowledged, 
that  the  moderns  are  fuperior  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  in  every  fort  of 
Ludicrous  Writing.  If  this  be  indeed  the 
cafe,  it  is  a  fact  that  deferves  the  attention 
of  thofe  authors  who  make  Wit,  or  Humour, 
the  fubject  of  their  inquiry ;  fince  the  fame 
reafonings  that  account  for  this  fact  muft 
throw  light  on  the  philofophy  of  laughter. 
But  by  thofe  people  who  argue  for  argu- 
ment's fake,  probable  reafons  might  be  ur- 
ged, to  mow,  that  we  are  not  competent 
judges  of  the  ancient  humour,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  certain  of  the  fuperiority  of 
the  modern.  Were  I  to  defend  this  fide  of 
the  queftion,  the  following  fhould  be  my  ar- 
guments. 

Every  thing   that    gives    variety   to    the 

thoughts,  the  manners,  and  employments  of 

men,  muft  alfo  tend  to  diverfify  their  con- 

verfations  and  compofitions  in  general,    and 

2  their 
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their  wit  and  humour  in  particular.  Accor- 
dingly we  rliid,  that  almoft  every  profeffion 
in  life  has  a  turn  of  humour,  as  well  as  of 
thinking  and  acting,  peculiar  in  fome  degree 
to  itfelf.  The  foldier,  the  feaman,  the  me- 
chanic, the  hufbandman,  is  more  amufed  by 
the  converfation  of  people  of  his  own  trade, 
than  by  that  of  others  :  and  a  fpecies  of  wit 
{hall  be  highly  relifhed  in  one  club  or  focie- 
ty,  which  in  another  would  be  but  little  at- 
tended to.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that 
in  the  humour  of  each  country  there  mould 
be  fome  peculiar  character,  to  the  forming 
of  which,  not  only  the  language  and  man- 
ners, but  even  the  climate  and  foil,  muft 
contribute,  by  giving  a  peculiar  direction  to 
the  purfuits  and  thoughts  of  the  inhabitants. 
Nor  need  we  wonder,  that  each  nation  fhbuld 
be  affected  mod  agreeably  with  its  own  wit 
and  humour.  For,  not  to  mention  the  pre- 
judice that  one  naturally  entertains  in  favour 
of  what  is  one's  own,  a  native  mud  always 
underftand,  better  than  foreigners  can,  the 
relations,  contrarieties,  and  allufions,  implied 
in  what  is  ludicrous  in  the  fpeech  and  wri- 
tings of  his  countrymen. 

Shakefpeare's  humour  will  never  be  ade- 
quately relifhed  in  France,  nor  that  of  Mo- 
liere  in  England  :  and  tranflations  of  ludi- 
crous writings  are  feldom  popular,  unlefs 
they  exhibit  fomething  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  thinking,  as  well  as  the  language, 
of  the   people  to  whom  they  are  addreilecL 

Vol.  II.  3  M  Echard'si 
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Echard's  Terence,  from  having  adopted  fuch 
a  multitude  of  our  cant  phrafes,  and  prover- 
bial allufions,  is -perhaps  more  generally  re- 
limed  in  Great  Britain,  than  a  more  literal 
and  more  elegant  verfion  would  have  been. 
Sancho  Panca  diverts  us  more  in  Motteux's 
Don  Quixote,  than  in  Jervas's  Tranflation, 
or  Smollet's;  becaufe  he  has  more  of  the 
Engliih  clown,  and  lefs  of  the  Spaniard,  in 
the  former,  than  in  the  latter.  And  a  cer- 
tain French  author,  to  render  his  Tranflation 
of  Tom  Jones  more  acceptable  to  his  coun- 
trymen, and  to  clear  it  of  what  he  foolifhly 
calls  Engliih  phlegm,  has  greatly  abridged 
that  incomparable  performance,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  expunged  fome  of  the  fineft  paffages; 
thofe  converfation- pieces,  I  mean,  which  tend 
more  immediately  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
characters,  than  to  the  progrefs  of  the  ftory. 

May  there  not,  then,  in  ancient  authors, 
be  many  excellent  ftrokes  of.  wit  and  humour, 
which  we  mifapprehend,  merely  becaufe  we 
cannot  acjequately  reliih  ?  The  dialogues  of 
the  Socratic  philofophers  abound  in  pleafan- 
try,  which  is  no  doubt  entertaining  to  a  mo- 
dern reader,  but  which  does  not  at  all  come 
up  to  thofe  expectations  that  one  would  be 
apt  to  form  of  it  from  the  high  encomiums 
of  Cicero,  and  other  ancient  critics  :  and 
may  not  this  be  partly  imputed  to  our  not 
fufliciently  underftanding  the  Socratic  dia- 
logues ?  To  us  nothing  appears  more  pal- 
try in  the  execution,    than  the  ridicule  with 

which 
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which  Ariftophanes  perfecuted  Socrates  :  and 
yet  we  know^  that  it  operated  with  wonder- 
ful energy  on  the  Athenians,  who,  for  re- 
finement of  tafte,  and  for  wit  and  humour, 
were  diflinguilhed  among  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity.  Does  not  this  amount  to  a  pre- 
fumption,  that  we  are  no  competent  judges 
of  the  humour  of  that  profligate  comedian  ? 
Let  it  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  fphere* 
moft  favourable  to  wit  and  humour  is  that 
which  is  occupied  by  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  mankind  ;  perfons  in  high  (rations 
being  obliged  to  maintain  a  referve  unfriend- 
ly to  rifible  emotion,  and  to  reduce  their  be- 
haviour to  an  artificial  uniformity,  which 
does  indeed  anfwer  many  important  pur- 
pofes,  but  which,  for  the  moft  part,  difqua- 
lifies  them  foi*  filling  any  eminent  place  in  hu- 
morous defcription.  Now  we  are  much  in 
the  dark  in  regard  to  the  manners  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the 
lower  fort  :  and  there  mull  have  been,  in 
their  ludicrous  writings,  as  there  are  in  ours, 
many  nice  allufions  to  trifling  cufloms,  to 
the  news  of  the  day,  and  to  characters  and 
incidents  too  inconfiderable  to  be  minded  bv 
the  hiftorian,  which  none  but  perfons  living 
at  the  time,  and  in  a  particular  place,  could 
ever  comprehend  ;  —  as  the  writers  of  thofe 
days  had  no  notion  of  the  modern  practice  of 
illuflrating  their  own  works  with  marginal 
annotations.  Many  authors,  too,  are  loit; 
and  with  them  has  probably  perifhed  (as  we 
3  M  2  remarked 
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remarked  already)  the  ludicrous  effect  of  in- 
numerable parodies  and  turns  of  expreilion, 
to  be  met  with  in  Ariftophanes,  Plautus,  Lu- 
cian,  Horace,  and  other  witty  ancients.  It 
is  at  leaft  certain,  that  there  are  in  Shake- 
fpeare  many  parodies  and  allufions,  the  pro- 
priety of  which  we  cannot  eftimate,  as  the 
authors,  cuftoms,  and  incidents,  referred  to, 
are  already  forgotten. 

From  the  caufes  now  hinted  at,  works  of 
wit  and  humour  would  appear  to  be  lefs 
permanent  in  their  effects,  and  more  liable 
to  become  obfcure,  than  any  other  literary 
compolitions.  Commentaries  are  now  necef- 
ary  to  make  Hudibras  and  the  Dunciad  tho- 
roughly intelligible  :  and  what  a  myfterious 
rhapfody  would  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  be  to 
thofe,  who,  though  well  inftructed  in  the 
language  of  Hooker  and  Spenfer,  had  never 
heard  of  fnuff  or  coffee,  watches  or  hoop- 
petticoats,  beaus  or  lap-dogs,  toilettes  or 
card- tables  !  But  the  reafonings  of  Euclid 
and  Demoflhenes,  the  moral  and  natural 
paintings  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  pathos 
of  Eloifa's  Epiftle  to  Abelard,  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  can  never  ftand 
in  need  of  commentaries  to  explain  them, 
fo  long  as  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh 
languages  are  tolerably  underftood  ;  becaufe 
they  are  founded  in  thofe  fuggeftions  of  hu- 
man reafon,  and  thofe  appearances  in  the 
moral  and  material  world,  which  are  always 

the 
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the  fame,  and  with  which  every  intelligent 
obferver  muft  in  every  age  be  acquainted. 

I  would  not  infinuate,  that  all  forts  of  Lu- 
dicrous writing  are  equally  liable  to  lofe  their 
effect:,  and  be  mifunderflood.  Thofe  muft 
preferve  their  relilh  unimpared  through  ages, 
which  allude,  —  to  our  more  permanent  fol- 
lies and  abfurdities  ;  like  Horace's  picture  of* 
an  intrufive  coxcomb,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  fatire  which  he  levels  at  pedantry  and 
avarice ;  —  or  to  writings  tranfcendently  ex- 
cellent ;  like  the  Virgilian  cento  of  Aufo- 
nius,  the  Splendid  Shilling  of  Philips,  and  the 
Batrachomyomachia  erroneoufly  afcribed  to 
Homer  ;  —  or  to  cuftoms  or  opinions  univer- 
fally  known;  fuch  as  Lucian's  ridicule  of  the 
Pagan  Theology,  and  that  inimitable  raillery 
on  the  abufes  of  learning  which  is  contain- 
ed in  the  memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus. 
— 1 —  I  mean  only  to  fay,  that  Ludicrous  wri- 
ting in  general  is  extremely  fubject  to  the 
injuries  of  time ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  wit 
and  humour  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans might  have  been  far  more  exquilite, 
than  we  at  prefent  have  any  poiitive  reafbn  to 
believe. 

Such  would  be  my  plan  of  declamation, 
if  I  were  to  controvert  the  common  opinion 
of  our  fuperiority  to  the  ancients  in  Ludi- 
crous writing.  But  I  am  not  anxious  to  dif- 
pute  this  point;  being  fatisfied,  that  the 
common  opinion  is  true ;  and  that,  confider- 
ing  the  advantages  in  this  refpect  which  the 

moderns 
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moderns  enjoy,  the  cafe  cannot  well  be  other- 
wife. 

Modern  Ridicule,  compared  with  the  an- 
cient, will  be  found  to  be,  firft,  more  copious^ 
and,  fecondly,  more  refined. 

I.  The  fuperior  copiousness  of  the  for- 
mer may  be  accounted  for,  if  we  can  fhow, 
that  to  us  many  fources  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour are  both  open  and  obvious,  which  to 
the  ancients  were  utterly  unknown.  It  is  in- 
deed reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  they  may 
have  been  acquainted  with  many  ludicrous 
objects,  whereof  we  are  ignorant ;  but  that 
we  muft  be  acquainted  with  many  more, 
of  which  they  were  ignorant,  will  hardly  be 
queflioned  by  thofe  who  admit,  that  laugh- 
ter arifes  from  incongruous  and  unexpected 
combinations  of  ideas  ;  and  that  our  fund 
of  ideas  is  more  ample  and  more  diverfified 
than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  be- 
caufe  our  knowledge  is  more  extenfive  both 
of  men  and  of  things.  Far  be  it  from  me, 
to  undervalue  the  attainments  of  that  illu- 
ftrious  part  of  the  human  race.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  are  our  mafters  in  all  polite 
learning  ;  and  their  knowledge  is  to  ours, 
what  the  foundation  is  to  a  fuperftructure. 
Our  fuperiority,  where  we  have  any,  is  the 
confequence  of  our  being  pofterior  in  time, 
and  enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  difcoveries 
and  example,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  our  own 
induftry.  At  any  rate,  the  fuperiority  I  now 
contend  for  is  fuch  as  the  warmeft  admirer 

of 
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of  the  ancients  may  admit,    without  difre- 
fpect  to  their  memory,  or  injury  to  their  re- 

To  compare  the  late  acquihtions  in  know- 
ledge with  the  ancient  difcoveries,  would  far 
exceed  the  bounds  of  a  fhort  EfTay,  and  is 
not  neceffary  at  prefent.  All  I  mean  to  do, 
is  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  fub- 
jec!,  with  a  view  to  account  for  the  fuperior 
copioufnefs  of  modern  ridicule, 

That  in  moll  branches  of  philofophy,  and 
natural  hiftory,    the    moderns   have  greatly 
the  advantage  of  the  ancients,  is  undeniable. 
Hence  we  derive  an  endlefs  multitude  of  no- 
tions and  ideas  unknown  to  antiquity,  which, 
by  being  differently  combined  and  compared, 
give  rife  to  innumerable  varieties  of  that  fpe- 
cies  of  ludicrous   ailociation  which  is   called 
Wit.     Every  addition  to  literature   enlarges 
the  fphere  of  wit,  by  fupplying  new  images, 
and  new  opportunities  of  tracing   out  unex- 
pected fimilitude  :     nor  would   the  author  of 
Hudibras  have  excelled  fo  much   in  this  ta- 
lent, if  he  had  not  been  diftinguifhed  by  un- 
common acquifitions  in  learning,    as  well  as 
by  a  lingular  turn   of  fancy.      One  cannot 
read  a  canto  of  his  extraordinary  Poem,  with- 
out difcovering  his  ability  in  both  thefe  re- 
flects ;   or  a  page,  without  being  (truck  with 
fome  jocular  allufion,  which    could  not  have 
occurred  to  the  wits  of  Greece  or  Rome,  be- 
caufe  it  depends  on  ideas    with  which   they 
were  unacquainted. 

The 
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The  moderns  are  alfo  better  inftrudted  in 
all  the  varieties  of  human-  manners.  They 
know  what  the  ancients  were,  and  what  they 
themfelves  are  ;  arid  their  improvements,  in 
commerce,  geography,  arid  navigation,  have 
wonderfully  extended  their  knowledge  of 
mankind  within  the  two  laft  centuries. 
They  have  feen,  by  the  light  of  jBi-ftory,  the 
greatefl  and  politeft  nations  gradually  fwal- 
lowed  up  in  the  abyfs  of  barbarifm,  and  a^. 
gain  by  flow  degrees  emerging  from  it. 
Their  policy  and  fpirit  of  adventure  have' 
made  them  well  acquainted  with  many  na- 
tions whofe  very  exiftence  was  anciently  un- 
known ;  and  it  is  now  eafier  to  fail  round 
the  globe,  than  it  then  was  to  explore  the 
coafts  of  the  Mediterranean* f&aio  $^feft&,  *££ 
mail  not  fay  that  we  have  acquired  any  fu- 
perior  knowledge  of  thofe  faculties  effential 
to  human  nature,  which  conftitute  the  foun- 
dation of  moral  fcience^s  b&f  ]&%#&&&  fe 
clear,  that  we  derive  a  very  great  variety  of 
thofe  ideas  of  the  characters  and  circumftan- 
ces  of  mankind,  which  by  their  different 
arrangements  and  colourings,  form  that  fpe- 
cies  of  ludicrous  combination  which  is  call- 
ed Humour. 

To  be  fomewhat  more  particular:  Certain 
forms  of  government  are  familiar  to  the  mo- 
derns, of  which  the  ancients  knew  almofl 
nothing.  I  mention  only  the  Feudal  Syftem  ; 
the  influence  whereof  has  in  latter  times 
wrought  fo  amazing  a  change  on  the  affairs 
1  and 
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and  manners  of  Europe.  Other  invaders 
have  fatisfied  them  (elves  with  introducing 
their  laws  and  cuiloms  gradually  into  a  con- 
quered province  :  but  the  fubverters  of  the 
Roman  empire,  all  at  once,  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  that  wherewith  they  marched  and 
fought,  gave  new  forms  to  fociety,  new  ana- 
logies to  language,  and  a  new  direction  to 
the  thoughts  and  paffions  of  men.  Ideas  of 
political  fubordination,  fuch  as  had  never 
occurred  to  the  mod  fanciful  projectors  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  now  took  pofleflion  of  the 
human  mind,  and  obliterated  all  the  philo- 
fophy  of  the  ancient  republican.  —  One  of 
the  mod  immediate  effects  of  this  fyflein 
was,  to  make  a  feparation  between  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  men,  and  to  fubject  human 
intercourfe  to  the  rules  of  a  more  complex  e-* 
conomy  :  —  this  would  be  the  natural  con- 
fequence  of  indituting  the  feveral  gradations 
of  vallalage,  and  annexing  high  prerogatives 
to  the  condition  of  a  fuperior.  In  a  repu- 
blic, the  citizens  mud  often  meet  together 
upon  the  footing  of  equality  and  mutual  in- 
dependence ;  and,  having  nearly  the  fame 
purpofes  in  view,  and  enjoying  the  fame 
privileges,  will  contract  fimilar  habits  of 
thinking,  and  be  animated  with  fimilar  paf- 
fions,  and  marked  with  a  famenefs  of  cha- 
racter, or  at  lead  of  external  deportment,  In 
a  defpotic  empire,  where  all  the  fubject s  are 
equally  infignificant  and  hopelels,  and  where 
to  remain  undiitinguiihed  is  the  bed  and 
Vol.  II.  3  N  almod 
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almofl  the  only  fecurity,  picturefque  diverfi- 
ties  of  genius  "and  difpoution  are  ftill  lefs  to 
be  expected.     But  in  a  feudal  ftate>  Y&fcuere 
the  primitive  fpirit  of  freedom  ipredominates, 
the  orders   of  men,   on   account  of  their  vaft 
inequality,  muft  form  themfelves  into  fepa- 
rate  focieties,  which,    while  their  refpective 
privileges  and  pretentions   keep  them   active, 
mutual  jealoufy  or  ambition  will  prompt  to 
niiike  a  hgure,    each  in  its  own  particular 
i'phere,  and  by  means  peculiar  to  itfelf.  —  It 
1ms   been   remarked,    that  varieties   of  cha- 
racter are  more  perceptible  in  England,  than 
in  other  countries  :  and  I  fubmit  to  the  read- 
er, whether  this  may  not  be  accounted  for, 
on  the  principles   here  fpecified.  >s  Were  the 
country-gentlemen    of  .'England   to    live  in 
towns,  or  tdmeet  frequently  in   a  common 
fonwi,  or  in  any  other  way  to  Form- -one  large 
fociety,  their   peculiarities  would   difappear, 
and  their  behaviour    (like  that  oF  citizens-  in 
a  republic)  would -become  externally  uniform; 
or  nearly  £b<:  and  if  they  were  not  confcious 
of  their  own  independence   and  privileges, 
they  would  not    have  the  courage   to  think 
for -;■  themielv.es,  but  would :  probably  be.  (like 
'many  of  their  neighbours),  knit  atolls  of  one 
another,  or  limpid  followers  of  the  faihion. 
Let  menotbs'fuppofed  to  infinuate,   that  va- 
riety of  gt nkis  and  temper  is  peculiar  to  any 
one  forni>  ©f  government :  —  different  cha- 
racters I  am  fenhble  that  there  always  will  be, 
where-ever  there  are  different  men :  —  my 

meaning 
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meaning  is,   that  the  manners  of  individuals, 
and  thole  outward  circumftances  of  life  that 
fupply  materials   for  wit  and   humour,    are 
liable  to  be  more  diversified  by  fome  forms  of 
government  than  by  others,  and  by  free  go- 
vernments of  the  feudal  form  more  perhaps 
than  by  any  other.  —  The  laughable  pecu- 
liarities that  diltinguifh  Don  Quixote,  Par- 
fon  Adams,    Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Squire 
Weftern,  and  many  other  heroes  of  the  Co- 
mic Romance,  are  fuch  as  men  could  not  be 
fuppofed  to  acquire,  if  they  did  not  live  fe- 
cloded  in  fome  degree  from  the  general  in- 
tercourfe  of  fociety.      We  fmile,  when  fail- 
ors  ufe  at    land  the  language  of    the     fea, 
when  learned  pedants  interlard  ordinary  dif- 
courfeilwitli  Greek  and  Latin  idioms,  when 
coxcombs   bring  abroad   into   the  world  the 
dialect  and  gefticulations  of  their  own  club, 
and,  in  general,  when  a  man  expreifes  him- 
felf  on  all  fubjeets  in  figures  of  fpeech  fug-? 
gefted  by  what  belongs  to  his  own  profeiTion 
only.     Now  what  but   habits   contracted  in 
a  narrow  fociety  could   produce  thefe  pecu- 
liarities ?      And  does  not  this  prove,  that  lu- 
dicrous qualities   are   incident    to  men  who 
live  detached  in  a  narrow  fociety,  and,  there- 
fore,   that  the  feudal,  or  any  other,  form  of 
government,  that  tends  to  keep  the  different 
orders  of  men  feparate,    mult  be  favourable 
to  wit  and  humour,  and  fo  enlarge  the  fphere 
of  ludicrous  writing  ?  —  A  general  acquaint- 
ance with  mankind,   produces    a   facility  of 
3  N  3  '-  doing 
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doing  whar  is  conformable  to  general  man- 

nefcfc,  and  wears  off  thofe  improprieties  and 

ftrange    habits  -that  divert  by  their  fingula- 

arijDywl    ^{bagfrd  Tlo  show-bnuoig  o*b  t>i 

-dDBrcD-drbatfeflrfir  atrednntxthdfl'fiaKkpimay  make 

it^Htiiere3Pcafemii^y3:his»^cWftqlic  muff  al- 

£l<o^^t]kt&fi;eBHlaBbra3jfimidal sgD^eimrnent  arofe 

^fli©nji»flitti(tadi&,  3Dli3ih«aaaDli££biv3dfoy,oi  which 

-^^©TK^^iTltxDrJ^i^ntmatoii^Yenlrla  fpecies 

of  writing,  :•  as  fertile   of  humour,    (and  of 

witf|otoo,3i£  Pgdibafafeibfijan  itoitatiori  of  it) 

as  lair^zi  itJiatioey&rk^earjadfiA/itfec  ziworld. 

~<Nq^d)wfevw9ffttd^  modern-ri- 

^imcr^eiftioifldB  toimo^dj  c  tf^i^stfiai^dnd&aqfi- 

bIuc3^H^qKSjiS^lp»Terf^ 
arirfndyfi?:failrngtli®ii<DGt  j&SqxdtDJahdn ibiimedr. 
AMm  i^^fiid%®"bfi/Gr®hifiiaqdiRG^erattere 
3j^as3Bsarifbck>  things  d^He  aBagain  iftt^rftieK&ns^ 
sfheiafgftocadbftol  Ttevatkrrit  p&ixtcmMaYebfy. 
rf  jffroniiuiiisl  fbr&ce  ,wfe/  Arifrei  imlr)  jdcwii&jdpaf- 
~*)&g«feira  theiiwfiiMEgss  bfi rC&ajauer,'  Erafmus, 
j^PMcidpaJididithte  ^fidandtf  itrois^iJtihKoweriare 

i3(|ttdefeekfe\^qfMiBiibra&daii4^h^  3Meu©f  a 

to^^rflrw0fpfgtM?aw©^Jamg^r^lBo(l^wim  I 

ii  .cp^^fife^sltiie'iiBdft  faiLataar^)  pLeoesjsif  ridicule 

rii|ha&<ei^hKe8e  W3fcte©i  bdmiinn^tifedri^ffoT^ri- 

.nij^g^itftajt  tynggnib  ^iouedii^siwfn},  as  iu- 

bnp&iifrwin  M&il  eJbtHujfjk&nj(d)io^rlclfiHB  open  to 

v/£kft(ate$j?iP#rtl^  rsfcdil  as 

of  the  latipft.i    Indeed,  if  we  estimate  them 

by  their  effects  in  fociety^  (and  their  power 

over  the  human  mind,  they  would  feem  wor-» 

thy 
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thy  to  be  reckoned  among  the  mod  tremen- 
dous phenomena  in  nature.  And  fo  they 
afa^mxb  doioibt/j  <  and,-  <fornHfs  rcafooii,  may  be 
made  the  ground-work  of  tragedy,  ferious 
fatitie^f.arhetJ^irijcrRLdntBO^ive^  and  other  fub- 
lime  compofitibiK.^xflBut^wheiiji'we-  tonfider 
them  as 'tkeyajje IifaiJtIliemIelvie©,i!andi  with  a 

rteidw  to  vtiiw?<'[clatif3$f.when(ce  .uheyn frequently 
arife,  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  fup- 

1  ported),  and  >tiienH:rknge  vagaries  into  which 
they  have  led  ratHihaif<brfihgi,l  we  rmi(l  ,be 
ftnrok  with  Something  ludicrous  in  their  ap- 
pearahoeq  ipkrEurManlyy  J with!  >thewaft  difpro- 
>portalon9  ^«bfetweeii  their  real  ahds <  imaginary 
dignity  ;  between  their  genuine  effedls^  and 
th©fetba<qrprcvionfly  to  experience^  we  Ihoukl 
»bedncJinbditoie«peL£l:  from  them.  And  thus 
■itfejOrihaif  fhperftition  and  enthufialfoiy  w/Mle 

-  cfifoeyi (appear  i/n  the  >light,^not  of  crimes,  but 

Y<bf  infinnkids,  mafy  very  well  be  made  die 
fubjditaflofi Goutiio  ■Ridicule.  But  let  the  torch 
of  wit  be  braKwEiHied  againfl  them  with  dif- 
cretioan%<periiom  t&nf  hat  of  the  Dean  of  St 
Fatribkls?fttiIl:,bfwhyeu£ii5Jim ployed  to  difpel 
the  gloom,  that  by  inverting  the  Ihrine  of 
thefe  demons]  ^nceak  their  deformity,  1  it 
ihoukl  be  tpennndctied  m<rdart  facrilegious  fire 
into  the  neighbouring  fknCluary  of  religion. 
Gallantry  (by  which  1  here  underhand 
thofe  generous  and  refpeclfui  attentions  we 
pay  to  the  Fair  Sex)  contributes  in  manv 
ways  both  to  the  copwufnefs  and  to  the  rejlnc- 
2  ment 
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ment  of  wit  and  humour.     Nor  is  there  evi- 
dence, that  this  mode  of  pohtenefs  at  all  fub- 
fifted  in  Greece  or  Rome,  at  leaft  in  its  pre- 
fent  form.    There,  the  women,  fecluded  from 
general   converfation,    were  known  only  by 
their  domeftic  virtues,  or  by  crimes  that  ex- 
pofed  them  to  public  abhorrence  ;  while  the 
nicer  discriminations  of  the  female  character, 
which    fupply  materials  for  comic  writing, 
were  little  attended  to  :  —  nor  could  they,  in 
that  fequeftered  condition,  ever  arrive  at  thofe 
improvements  in  tafte,  addrefs,  and  delicacy, 
which  may  be  cornmunicated  by  modern  e- 
ducation,  and  which  in  a  modern  youth  may 
excite  a  purer  and  more  interefting  attach- 
ment  than  ever  animated  a  Greek:  or  Roman 
lover.     In  fact,  there  is  nothingua-  modem 
manners^  more  characlerillical  than  this  Gal- 
lantry,  and  few  tilings  that  would  furprife 
an  ancient  morf.irkbefpeaks,^  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  a  rnixture, .  of  tendernefs  and  re- 
fpecl,  of  deference  and   eiteem,    which  the 
pokteit  gallant  of  antiquity   never  thought 
off  and  of  familiarity  and   referve,    confi- 
dence and  caution,  on  the  part  of  the  wo- 
men, which   the  Greek  and   Roman  ladies, 
confined  to  the  foeiety  of  their  own  fex,  and 
intimidated  by  a  rigorous  economy  that  ren- 
dered their  ftate   little  better  than  fervitude, 
could   have  neither  inclination  nor  opportu- 
nity to  acquire. 

The  old  Germans,    (as  we  learn  from  Ta- 
citus 
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citus  *),  and  thofe  warriors  of  the  north  who 
invaded  the  Roman  empire,   were  on  all  oc- 
casions attended  by  their  women  j    whom,  if 
they  did   not    love  with   romantic   fondne&j 
they  erteemed  for  their  friendly  counfels  and 
faithfuHervi.ee,   and  fbmetimes  confidered' &i 
oracles,    by  whom  the  gods  gave  intimation 
of  future  events  f .      But  in  the  more  genial 
(.moo  lot  al  ;ii3J£m   vjqq    regions 
ih  bluoo  ion  —  :  oi  babnaJlfi  obiil  c 
rLi  t£  3vLnf»  i3Yp  .npinbnoD  baisftai/psl 

*  Tacitus,  Do   monbus   Germanorum. —  Thu 
was  of  opinion,  that '  (he   is^tfr^  ceil  woman,  or   whom 
there  is  leaft  fpeech,    either  to    her   praife   or  difpraife  \ 
and  that  the  name  oi  a  lady  of  honour  ought  always,  lika 
her-  body,  to  be  kern  at  home,  and  never  permitted  to  go 
abroad,      lnis  doctrine,    which  conveys    no  comfortable; 
idea  of  the  Grecian  economy  in  regard  to   the  Fair  Sex, 
is  warmly  controverted  by  the  gallant  and  good-natured 
Plutarch;    who,  in  his  treatife  of  the  virtues  of  women, 
contends,- <{, that  virtue   always   deferves   honour   where-, 
"  ever  it(  is  fbtmd,     but  efpecially  when  it  is  the  work  of 
"  a  fcid"hle  :agfini$    and    that,   therefore,    female  virtue  is 
"  peculiarly  .w^jt-J^ofpraile,    that  not  only  their   own 
"  lex,  but  men  alio,  may  profit  by.  the  example." —  Ma- 
ny female'characlefs  of  high  Virtue  are  indeed  celebrated 
by  ancient  'hift  or  fan's  and   poets  %    and  innumerable  tefti- 
monies  in  their  favour   might  be   cited   from   the    Greek 
and  Pvomau   authors.     Yet  frill  the  general   treatm',. 
women  at   Rome,  Ibut  efpecially  in    Greece,  was  fui 
we  fhould  mot   fcruple  to-  call   tyrannical  and 'cruel  ^"^8* 
partaking  much«f  Tha  Aiiatic  feverity,  little  of  the 
thic   and   German  confidence,  and,  nothing  at  ail  of  tlv* 
liberality,  gentleneis,  and  _a_ffeclibaate  hounigc,  of  ra. 

nohsn  -fhnn  07ird  b 

f  I  know  not,  whether  it  proceeded   from  the  rfef] 
the  northern  nations  paid  their  women,  or  to  wh:t  (jtper 
caufe  it  was   owing  ;    but  it    is  furely  very  lingular,  and 
what,    on   Mr  Harris's  principles,  (fee   Htrmss,    p.  45.), 

could 
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regions  of  Alia,  the  fexes  lived  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent footing.  Without  a  grain  of  efteem 
on  either  fide,  the  men  regarded  the  women 
with  fentiments  of  untender,  though  pamo- 
nate  love ;  and  the  women,  fecluded  from  pu- 
blic view,  and  cut  off  from  the  means  of  ra- 
tional improvement,  were  innpid  and  fub- 
miflive,  as  flaves  muft  be  under  the  rod  of 
tyranny.  Modern  gallantry  comprehends  e- 
very  thing  that  is  agreeable  in  thefe  two 
modes  of  domeftic  intercourfe;  avoiding  the 
flaviih  and  unmanly  principles  of  the  latter, 
and  whatever  favours  of  harflinefs  in  the 
former.  With  all  due  regard  to  external 
charms,  it  is  ftill  more  fenfible  of  moral  and 
intellectual  beauty ;  and  while  it  favours  the 
enthufiafm,  and  difavows  the  jealoufy,  of  the 
enamoured  Aflatic,  it  exalts  and  refines  thofe 
fentiments  of  rational  efteem  which  we  in- 
herit from  our  free-born  anceltors  of  the 
north.  In  a  word,  -the  fuperiority,  vefted 
by  law  in  the  male  Tex,  is  now  amply  com- 
penfated  to  the  female,  by  that  tender  com- 
plaifaiice,  with  which  they  are  treated  in  all 
polite  nations';  arid  which,  from  the  ufe  they 
make  or  it 


livening  conv 
juitly  defer ve. 

could  not  be  eahly  accounted  for,  that  in  the  Saxon  and 
fome  other  northern  languages,  the  Sun  lhould  be  of 
the  feminine  gender,  and  the  Moon  mafculine.  See 
Hickes's  Thefcurus. 

Is 
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Is  it  not  obvious,  that  this  gallantry  tends 
to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  Comic  writing  ?  By 
admitting  ns  to  the  converiation  or  the  fair 
fex,  it  brings  us  acquainted  with  an  entire 
clafs  of  characters,  wherein,  though  we  mull 
difcern  every  fort  of  human  excellence,  we 
may  alfo  trace  out  (fince  nothing  fnblunary 
is  perfect)  a  variety  of  thofe  little  faults  and 
abfurdities,  which  Ariftotle,  had  he  known 
them,  would  have  allowed  to  be  fit  objects 
of  Comic  Ridicule.  But  neither  Ariftotle. 
nor  any  other  ancient,  can  vie  with  the  mo-. 
derns,  in  knowledge  or  the  female  character. 


ing,  Young,  Pope,  and  Shakefpeare,  not  to 
mention  the  French  and  Italian  authors,  the 
freaks  and  foibles  of  the  female  world  fup- 
ply  a  rich  fund  of  humorous  entertainment. 

Further  :  Confidering  the  form  of  inter- 
courfe  now  fubniting  between  the  fexes,  fo 
different  from  that  which  anciently  prevail- 
ed,  and  their  different  puriuits  and  accom- 
plifhmentg  thence  refulting ;  is  there  not  - 
reafon  to  liippofe,  that  the  pailions  where- 
with they  infpire  each  other  fhoukl  alio  be 
different?  Romantic  Love  teems  to  be  al- 
moft  peculiar  to  the  latter  ages.  This  paffion 
may  perhaps  be  traced  up  to  that  fpirit  of 
courtefy  and  adventure  which  arofe  from  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  feudal  government, 
diltinguiihed  all  the  institutions  of  chivalry. 

Vol.  II.  3  O  gave 
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gave  birthcand.  form  to  the  old  romance,  and 
ebnfeqtaeimtryito  the  new,  and  to  this  day  in? 
flnences  iaiai^perieptibie  degree  the cu Atoms 
and  manners  of  Europe.,  More  delicate  and 
more  generotis  ochan-  the.  Greek  or  Roman 
loves,  this! paffion  is  alfo.imore  ihterefting, 
and  may  of  courfe  be  prefnmed  to  be  more 
-powerful,  Sha^efpeaore,.  Jancl;iffee>^nthor  of 
Robinfon  Crufo,  have  indeed  fhown,  that 
even  in  modern  times  this  pamon  is  not  ef- 
iential,  either  in  tragedy  or  in  romance,  to 
form  an  affecting  fable  :  but  the  generality 
of  late  writers,  if  we  may  judge  of  their  o- 
pinions  by  their  practice,  feem  to  think  o- 
t  her  wife;  and  that  to  every  fort  of  ficti- 
tious narrative,,  from  an  Epic  poem-  to  a  Pa- 
floral  v .  from  Amadis  de  Gaul  to  the  la  If  pu- 
blifhed  novel,  a  iove-itory  is  as  ornamental 
and;  iiecei3^r^32r&3'lei^ea'ig)-iai  tree,  or  a'-mi- 
flrefs   to  a- ;3na^i&eryac»t.  orb   ai 

As  romantic:  love  mim  .natural  and  regular 
procedure^  is>&cw  become  fo  copious  a  fource 
of  joyjaaid>'Hbri30W9  hope  Bixd  fear,; triumph 
and  •Jdifapp'giiidlmjerit,D3#e-  might  reafonably 
conclude; 7that:ite':it^:mo re  whimfkals -forms 
and  vagaries  it  could  fcarce  fail-  to  fapply 
materials Hae  laughter.  And  that  this  is  the 
cafe,  .aaniicjtfe^/iiii:  the  leail'jaedmainted  with 
modern  aHfe  xrr  modern  literature  needs  be 
informed:,  i  mention  not  its  laughable  ex- 
travagancies, as  they  appear  in  Don  Quixote, 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  other  heroes  on 
record  :    and  far  be  it  from  me  to  fpecify  on 

this 
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this  occanon  any  of  the  various  forms  of  fe- 
male prudery  and  coquetry,  of  which  I  al- 
ways think  with  the  mod  profound  reve- 
rence. But  the  reader  would  wonder  at  me, 
if  I  did  not  remark,  that  to  affectations  and 
follies,  which  I  fear  are  imputable  to  this 
gentle  pafhon,  we  owe  an  endlefs  train  of 
fops,  ■  coxcombs,  beaus,  male  coquets,  ci- 
ciibeos,  -and  danglers  ;  a  breed  of  animals 
unknown  to  the  ancients;  and  which,  if 
they  were  but  as  harmlefs  as  they  are  con- 
temptible, might  be  allowed  to  rank  with 
the  moil  ridiculous  things  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  •  b  \<i 

Other  caufes  for  the  fuperior  copioufnefs 
of  modern  ridicule  I  mall  only  hint  at ;  as 
illuftration  is  not  neceilary  to  render  their 
effects  obvious  to  the  reader.  lild 

We  have  a  far  greater  variety  of  authors  to 
allude  to,  in  the  way  of  parody  and  bur- 
lefque,  than  the  ancients  had  ;  for  we  have 
both  ancient  authors  and  modern  :  and  to 
an  exceflive  admiration  of  the  former  fome 
late  wits  have  afcribed  the  origin  of  anew 
fpecies  of  ludicrous  character,  whereof  we 
have  feveral  ltrong  outlines  in  the  travelling 
phyfician  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  a  finilhed 
portrait  in  the  Memoirs  of  Martinus.  Serib- 
lerus.  There  was  indeed,  in  the  days  of 
Horace  *,  a  fort  of  character  not  unHke  this  ; 
i  rti  n 
*  Hor.  Epift.  ad  Auguftum,  verf.  19.  —  27. 

3  O  2  a 
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a  fet  of  critics,    who,  defpifing  the  literary 
productions  of  their  own  time,    were  perpe- 
tually extolling   the  ancient  Roman   authors, 
and  tracing  out   divine   beauties  of  ftyle  in 
writings  that  were  become  almoft  unintel- 
ligible.      But   thefe  critics   are  rather  to  be 
ranked  with  thofe  of  our  antiquarians  who 
prefer  Chaucer  and  Langland  to  Dryden  and 
Milton,  and,  like  Pope's  Parifh- clerk,  take  a 
kindly  affection  even   to    the  black  letter  in 
which  the  former  are  printed.      The  tafte  of 
fuch  men  may  be  fingular ;    but  as  their  la- 
bours are  often  highly  ufeful  in  illuftrating 
ancient  hiflory,    it   would   not  be    poflible, 
without  violent  mifreprefentation,    to  make 
them  fo  ridiculous,  as  Pope   and  Arbuthnot 
have  made  the  elder  and  younger  Scriblerus. 
It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  our  cufloms 
in  regard  to   drefs   change  more  frequently 
than  the  Greek  or  Roman  did.    Whether  this 
be  owing  to  our  improvements  in  commerce, 
and  fuperior    zeal   for  varieties  of  manufac- 
ture, or  to  a  bad  taite  in  drefs,  which  mufl 
always  be  changing,  becaufe  it  has   no  fixed 
principle;  or  to  the  influence  of  the   feudal 
manners ;  or  to  the  luxuries  peculiar  to  opu- 
lent monarchy,  —  1  do  not  now  inquire  :  — 
but  a  certain  fact  it  is,    that   the  Greek  and 
Roman  dreffes  were  in  a  great  degree  perma- 
nent, while  ours  are  liable  to  endlefs  variety 
and  alteration.      A  circumftance  this,    that 
may  at  firft  view  feem  unconnected  with  the 
preient  fubject ;    but  to  which  the  admirers 

of 
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of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Spectator,  and  Tat- 
ler,  are  indebted  for  fbme  of  the  fineit  hu- 
mour that  ever  was  written. 

Commerce,  and  all  the  arts  connected  with 
it,  are  more  fuccefsfully  cultivated  by  mo- 
dern, than  they  were  by  ancient  nations. 
Hence  a  variety  of  new  employments,  which, 
by  dividing  mankind  into  feparate  profellions 
and  focieties,  multiply  human  characters,  and 
enlarge  the  i'phere  of  humour.  And  hence, 
as  was  obferved,  an  infinite  number  of  new 
objects  and  ideas,  that  extend  the  bounds  of 
wit,  by  luggefling  new  fources  of  compari- 

fon,  and  ludicrous  arrangement. The  art 

of  Printing,  too,  by  diffufing  literature,  has 
made  the  characters  of  mankind  better 
known,  and  raifed  up  a  greater  variety  of  au- 
thors, whole  different  purfuits  arid  adven- 
tures yield  materials  for  that  mode  of  ludi- 
crous writing,  in  which  the  Dunciad  may  be 
confidered  as  the  moil  capital  performance. 

To  a  full  examination  of  the  prefent  topic, 
it  would  be  further  necelTary,  to  give  a  criti- 
cal analyfis  of  our  mod  celebrated  works  in 
wit  and  humour,  and  of  the  human  cha- 
racters difplayed  in  them  ;  and  to  inquire, 
from  what  external  caules  the  laughable  pe- 
culiarities in  each  character  arife;  and  how 
far  the  lame  or  fimilar  caufes  could  take  place 
in  ancient  times.  But  this  I  leave  as  a  theme 
to  amufe  the  leilure  of  future  critics ;  and 
fhall  conclude  with  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
{iiperior  refinement  of  modern  ridicule. 

II.  If 


. 
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II.  If  modern  ridicule  be  more  copious  than 
the  ancient,  of  which  there  feems  to  be  fuf- 
ficient  proof,  it  milft  alfo,  according  to  the 
natural  progrefs  of  things,  be  more  refined. 
For,  as  was  hinted  already,  the  more  con- 
versant we  are  among  pleafurable  objects  of 
any  particular  clafs,  the  more-  fagacious  we 
become  in  eftimating  their  comparative  ex- 
cellence, and  oar  tafle  t)f  icOUrfe  becomes 
more  delicate.  When  a  favage  or  clown  fees 
a :  "picture  for  the  firft  time,  his  wonder  is 
raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  even  tho'  the  me- 
rit of  the  piece  be  buf^lnafrr^hi^neVer  be- 
held^ny  thfliF  $f  WmlPayle^^lie^^fP^con- 
ceive  nothing  beyond  it.  Make  him  gra- 
dually acquainted  with  a  number  of  pictures, 
and  engage. him  to  fix  his' attention  upon 
each,  and  you  ill  all  fee  him  of  his  own  ac- 
cord1 begin  to  form  comparifons :  to  difcover 
beauties  in  one,  which  are  not  in  another,  or 
not  in  the  fame  degree  ;  and  at  lad,  perhaps, 
to  find  Out  imperfections  in  the  belt,  and  to 
conceive  fomething  in  the  art  Mill  better  than 


he  has  ever  feen.—— -Homely  :  jokes  delight 
tlie  vuffa^fea^  M»- 

crous[c(Mn)atiaffiflri?ife!J  LMs  know- 
ledge be  extended ;  -  let  them-  hear  varieties 
of  convention,  or  read  the  works  of  witty 
autnW^a^^eir^ftewill  improve  of  itfelf : 
and  thofe  jokes  will  at  length  appear  defpica- 
ble,  which  formerly  they  miftook  for  excel- 
lent. That  the  humour  of  Addifon  and  Pope 
mould  be  more  refined  than  that  of  Lucian 

and 
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and  Horace,  that  Swift  mould  be  more  de- 
licate than  Rabelais,  and  Foote  than  Ari- 
ftophanes,  is  therefore  not  more  iurprifing, 
than  that  the  man  of  obfervation,  who  has 
made  the  to^r  of -Europe,  fhould  be  a  better 
judge  of  elegance  in  building  and  furniture, 
than  he  who  has  never  travelled  beyond  the 

frontier  of  his  i^flfiteij   [ 

But,  if  this  progrefs  towards  perfection  or 
tafte  hold  univerfally,  n"^rW  itjnay  be  faid, 
do  not  we  excel  the  ancients  in  our  tafte 
of  books  and  writing  in  general ;  iince  it  is 
plain,  that  in  this  refpecl  alfo  we  have  more 
experience  than  they  ?  I  anfwer  ;  If  all  the 
books  we  have/  the  new  as  well  as  old,  had 
been  written  in  a  good  tafte,  and  we  as  at- 
tentive, readers  as  the  ancients  were,  it  is  not 
abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  our  tafte  in  writing 
might  have  been  more  perfect  than  theirs. 
But  we  have  fue}}  numbers  of  books  to  read, 
and  £0  many  of  them  trifling,  and  fo  many 
/U,n*{kil fully  written,  that  we  are  apt  to  lofe 
^Ji|f  habit  of  attentive  ftudy,  and  even  to  con- 
tract, a  liking  to  inelegant  or  faulty  compofi- 
J&ffi  '\rp9^A-M^?fk^f&si]onS  indulged  fettles 
i&Bh^fcftWJ  ^^pffame  fufceptibility  of 
nature,  which  in  time  reconciles  fome  men 
to  the  reliih.  of,  i;p;l?acco  and  ftrong  liquors, 
may  alfo  gradually  admit  a  depravation  in 
the.  mental  tafte  of  thofe  to  whom  deformity 
and  ...impropriety  have  long  been  familiar. 
»  ■  n  I  fuppofed  the  clown,  the  lavage,  and 
the  traveller,  attentive  to  what  they  faw  ;  and 
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I  did  not  fuppofe  every  thing  they  faw  to  be 
bad  in  its  kind.  Had  every  thing  been  bad, 
or  they  inattentive,  it  would  have  been  im- 
poftible  for  them,  in  the  cafe  I  mentioned, 
ever  to  acquire  a  tafte  in  painting,  building, 
or  furniture  :  and  were  a  man  never  to  hear 
any  but  coarfe  and  vulgar  jokes,  I  queftion 
whether  his  tafte  in  ridicule  would  ever  im- 
prove, though  he  were  to  hear  them  by  hun- 
dreds  and    thoufands  every  day. And 

therefore  I  admit,  that  the  progrefs  above 
mentioned,  towards  perfection  of  tafte,  holds,, 
not  univerfally,  but  only  in  certain  circum-  . 
fiances ;  and  that  the  fuperior  refinement  of 
modern  ridicule  cannot  be  accounted  for, 
from  its  fuperior  copioufnefs,  unlefs  we  can 
prove  it  to  have  received  cultivation  from 
the  influence  of  other  caufes  peculiar  to  the 
condition  of  men  in  modern  times. 

And,  in  order  to  prove  this,  I  obferve, 
fecondly,  That  what  we  call  the  point  of  ho- 
nour (though  in  many  refpects  blameable) 
has,  in  conjunction  with  a  fpirit  of  courtefy 
derived  from  the  fame  Feudal  origin,  tend- 
ed greatly  in  thefe  latter  times  to  check  in- 
temperate paftion,  and  regulate  human 
ibeech.  And  nothing,  perhaps,  has  more 
effectually  foftened  converfation,  by  difcoun- 
tenancing  indelicacy,  and  by  promoting  good 
humour,  gentle  manners,  and  a  defire  to 
pleafe,  than  the  fociety  of  the  fair  iex ;  an 
acquifition  whereof  neither  the  fages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  nor  the  voluptuaries  of  x\iia,  ever 
1  knew 
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knew  the  value;  and  for  which  Europe  is 
indebted  to  the  refinements  peculiar  to  mo- 
dern gallantry.  Nor  is  it  only  by  ftudying 
to  avoid  whatever  might  be  offenfive  to  fe- 
male delicacy,  that  we  derive  improvement 
from  our  amiable  partners  infocial  life.  They 
fet  us  an  example,  from  which  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  we  receive  no  benefit.  The  livelinefs 
of  their  fancy,  the  purity  of  their  ffffth,  and 
the  unfludied  eafe  of  their  elocution,  give  to 
modern  converfation  an  elegance  and  a  va- 
riety, which  the  Socratic  fchool  itfclf  would 
have  been  proud  to  take  for  a  model. 

My  third  remark  is,  That  political  infti- 
tutions  have  alfo  an 'effect  on  ludicrous  wri- 
ting, as  on  every  thing  elfe  in  which  that 
political  creature  Man  is  concerned.  The 
mirth  of  a  favage,  when  he  gives  way  to 
it,  is  mere  madnefs  ;  as  his  forrow  approaches 
for  the  moft  part  to  defpair.  But  lavages 
are  little  addicted  to  jocularity  :  their  looks, 
their  fongs,  and  their  mufic  are  folenm ;  they 
are  continually  en'groffed  by  emotions  more 
powerful  than  this  of  laughter; — a  neceffary 
effect  of  their  violent  temper,  and  of  their 
needy  and  perilous  condition:  Wit  and  hu- 
mour, and  thole  nicer  improvements  of 
fpeech  that  minifter  tot  pleaibre  rather  than 
neceffity,  feldom  appear  among  a  people,  till 
public  peace  be  tolerably  fecure.  And  as  mo- 
narchy is,  of  all  governments,  the  leaft  liable 
to  either  external  affault,  or  inteftine  com- 
motion, and  leaves  theibbieCfcn&Qil  at  leifure 
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for  both  private  bufinefs  and  private  amufe- 
ment ;  it  would  feem  of  courfe  more  favour- 
able to  every  fpecies  of  comic  writing,  than 
any  of  the  republican  forms ;  in  which  im- 
portant affairs,  and  confequently  important 
emotions,  mud  ever  be  prefent  to  the  fo- 
ber-minded  citizen.  And  where  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  and  thofe  ranks  very  different,  often 
meet  in  fociety,  and  the  public  welfare  de- 
pends on  their  living  on  good  terms  with  one 
another,  each  within  the  fphere  of  his  own 
prerogative,  (a  ftate  of  things  not  to  be  look- 
ed for  in  Democracy  or  Defpotifm,  but  very 
compatible  with  limited  monarchy), —  po- 
litenefs  of  behaviour  muft  needs  take  place ; 
while  the  great  find  it  for  their  interefl  to 
pleafe  the  people;  and  the  people,  to  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  the  favour  of  the  great. 
This  general  politenefs,  which  is  one.diftin- 
guilhing  characteriftic  of  monarchy,  and 
which  the  example  of  a  court  is  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  faihionable,  muft  ever  be  un- 
friendly to  rudenefs  of  fpeech,  and  mud 
therefore  refine  wit  and  humour,  while  it  po- 
liihes  converfation.  Now  it  is  obfervable, 
that  in  modern  times  Monarchy  gives  the 
law  to  thofe  parts  of  the  world  that  afpire  co 
a  literary  character,  as  Republican  govern- 
ment did  of  old.  Does  not  this,  added  to 
the  former  confideration,  account  in  fome 
meafure  for  the  faperior  refinement  of  the 
modern  wit  and  humour  ? 

And  now,    notwithstanding   the   levity  of 

many 
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many  of  thefe  remarks,  and  the  uninterefling 
title  prefixed  to  them,  may  we  not  be  per- 
mitted to  obferve  in  conclufion,  that  the 
meek  and  benevolent  fpirit  of  our  religion 
has  had  a  powerful  influence  in  fweetening 
and  refining  all  the  comforts  of  human  fo- 
ciety,  and  Converfation  among  the  reft  ?  — 
That  humility,  gentlenefs,  and  kind  affec- 
tion, whereof  good-breeding  ever  afTumes  the 
outward  form,  does  not  Chriftianity  eitabliih. 
in  the  heart  as  a  permanent  principle  of  in- 
difpenfable  obligation  ?  That  generous  love 
of  humankind,  which  prompts  the  Chriftian 
to  watch  for  the  good  of  others,  and  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  promoting,  not  only 
their  welfare,  but  their  virtue,  taking  care 
never  to  offend,  and  avoiding  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  evil,  —  would  not  the  man  of 
tafle  acknowledge  to  be  the  very  perfection 
and  heroifm  of  polite  behaviour  ?  Mull  not 
the  affecting  view  that  true  religion  exhibits, 
of  all  mankind  bearing  to  one  another  the  re- 
lation of  brethren,  impart  keennels  and  acti- 
vity to  thofe  tender  fympathies  of  our  fe- 
cial nature,  whereof  the  language  of  good- 
breeding  is  fo  remarkably  expreifive  ?  Chri- 
ftianity commands,  not  the  fuppreffion  on- 
ly, but  the  extinction,  of  every  indelicate 
thought,  arrogant  emotion,  and  malevolent 
purpofe  :  — would  converfation  {land  in  need 
of  any  further  refinement,  if  this  law  were 
as  punctually  fulfilled,  as  it  is  carneftly  re- 
commended ?      What    is    more    efficacious, 

1  P  2  than 
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than  habitual  good-humour,  in  rendering 
the  intercourfe  of  fociety  agreeable,  and  in 
keeping  at  a  diftance  all  intemperate  paf- 
fion,  and  all  harfhnefs  of  fentiment  and 
language  ?  —  and  of  what  religion,  but  the 
Chriflian,  can  we  fay  with  truth,  that  it 
fupplies,  in  every  ftate  of  human  affairs,  a 
perpetual  fource  of  inward  confolation  ?  In 
a  word,  true  Chriftianity,  alone  and  at  once, 
transforms  a  barbarian  into  a  man ;  a  bru- 
tal, felfilh,  and  melancholy  favage,  into  a 
kind,  a  generous,    and  a  chearful  affociate. 

Will  it  be  laid,  that  delicacy  of  fpeech  and 
behaviour  may  be  communicated  and  acqui- 
red by  the  means  recommended  in  fome  late 
Letters,  namely,  by  external  applications, 
and  by  the  ufe  of  certain  mechanical  phrafes, 
looks,  and  geftures  ?  As  well  may  the  paint- 
ing of  the  cheeks  and  eye-brows  be  prefcri- 
bed  as  a  prefervative  from  the  rheumatifm, 
and  perfumed  fnufF  as  an  antidote  againft 
hunger  and  thirft  He  has  learned  little  of 
the  true  interefls  of  human  fociety,  and  no- 
thing at  all  of  the  human  mind,  who  does 
not  know,  that  without  fincerity  there  could 
not  be  either  happinefs  or  comfort  upon 
earth  ;  that  permanent  propriety  of  conduct 
has  its  fource  in  the  heart;  and  that,  if  all 
men  believed  one  another  to  be  knaves  and 
hypocrites,  politenefs  of  language  and  atti- 
tude, in  (lead  of  being  graceful,  would  ap- 
pear as  ridiculous,  as  the  chatter  of  a  par- 
rot, or  the  grin  of  a  monkey.    Who,  that  has 

the 
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the  fpirit  of  a  man,  could  take  pleafure  in 
profefTions  of  good-will,  which  he  knew  to 
be  infincere  ?  Who,  that  is  not  confcious  of 
fome  bafenefs  in  himfelf,  could  ferioufly  i- 
magine,  that  mankind  in  general  might  be 
rendered  fufceptible  of  fuch  pleafure  ?  I 
fpeak  not  now  of  the  immorality  of  that  new 
fyflem ;  which,  if  I  were  inclined  to  fay  of  it 
what  I  think,  would  give  deeper,  as  well  as 
louder,  tones  to  my  language  :  I  fpeak  only 
of  its  abfurdity  and  folly.  And  abiurd,  and 
foolith,  in  the  extreme,  as  well  as  wicked, 
muft  every  fyftem  be,  that  aims  to  disjoin 
delicacy  from  virtue,  or  virtue  from  religion. 
Let  us  not  imagine,  becaufe  the  influence 
of  religion  is  not  fo  powerful  as  it  ought  to 
be,  that  therefore  it  is  not  powerful  at  all. 
What  human  creatures  would  have  been  at 
this  day,  if  the  light  of  the  gofpel  had  not 
yet  arifen  upon  the  earth,  we  cannot  positive- 
ly tell :  but  were  this  a  proper  place  for  ex- 
plaining the  ground  of  fuch  a  conjecture,  I 
think  1  could  demonftrate  the  reaibnablenefs 
of  fuppofing,  that  they  muft  have  been,  be- 
yond all  comparifon,  more  wretched  than 
they  are.  At  a  time,  when  it  was  debafed 
by  the  mofl  lamentable  fuperftidons,  religion 
taught  courtefy  and  fobernefs  to  the  ions  of 
chivalry  :  a  circumftance  whereof  the  ialu- 
tary  effects  are  fiill  difcernlble  in  the  man^ 
ners  of  Europe.  How  much  greater  may  we 
prefume  its  efficacy  to  be  in  theie  days,  when 
it  is  taught  in  its  purity,  and  may  be  under- 
2  ftood 
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flood  by  all !  —  But  infidels,  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, are  as  eminent  for  polite  behaviour, 
as  believers.  Granting  this  to  be  true,  which 
however  it  is  impomble  to  prove,  1  would 
only  defire  thofe,  who  fecond  the  objection, 
to  confider,  whether  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
politenefs  arofe  among  infidels  or  Chriflians ; 
whether  it  would  have  arifen  at  all,  if  pa- 
ganifm  had  continued  to  prevail ;  whether 
feveral  of  its  diftiguifhing  characters  be  not 
derived  from  the  Chriftian  religion ;  whe- 
ther the  light  of  reafon,  unaided  by  the  ra- 
diance of  the  gofpel,  would  have  difpelled 
fo  fbon  that  night  of  intellectual  darknefs 
which  followed  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman 
empire  :  —  and,  laftly,  whether  it  be  not  pru- 
dent for  a  few  individuals  (unbelievers  being 
ftill,  as  I  trufl,  the  fmaller  number  in  thefe 
parts  of  the  world)  to  conform  to  the  man- 
ners of  die  many,  efpecially  when  thofe  man- 
ners are  univerfally  felt  and  acknowledged 
to  be  more  agreeable  than  any  other.  The 
influence  of  true  religion,  in  humanizing  fo- 
ciety,  and  refining  converfation,  is  indeed  ve^ 
ry  great.  And  if  fo,  I  could  not,  confident- 
ly with  my  prefent  plan,  overlook  it.  Nor 
is  it,  in  my  opinion,  poflible  for  a  philofo- 
pher,  unlefs  blinded  by  ignorance,  checked 
by  timidity,  or  led  aftray  by  prejudice,  to  en- 
ter into  any  inquiry  relating  either  to  morals 
or  to  manners,  without  paying  fome  tribute 
of  praife  to  that  Divine  Institution. 

THE        END. 
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.£§•>?  multos  homines  excellenti  animo  ac  vir- 
tute  fuiffey  et  fine  doclrinai  nature  ipfius  habitu 
prope  divhiO)  per  feipfos  et  moderatos,  et  gra- 
<vesy  extitijfe  fateor,  Etiam  Mud  adjungo,  fi- 
pius  ad  laudem  atque  virtutem  naturam  fine  doc- 
trinay  quam  fine  natura  evaluijfe  doclrinatn.  At- 
que idem  ego  co?itendoi  cum  ad  naturam  eximiam 
atque  illujirem  accejjerit  ratio  quzdam  conforma- 
tioque  dottrintt ,  turn  illud  nefcio  quid  praclarum 
ac  fingulare  folere  exijlere.  —  ^uod  Ji  non  hie 
tantus  f rutins  ojlenderetur,  et  Ji  ex  his  Jiudiis 
deleclatio  fola  peteretur  ;  tamen,  ut  opinor,  hanc 
animi  remijjionem  humaniffimam  ac  liberatijjimam 
judicaretis.  —  H<ec  jiudia  adolefcentiam  alunty 
feneclutem  obktlant,  fecundas  res  omant,  ad- 
<verfis  perfugium  ac  folatium  prxbent,  delect  ant 
domi,  non  impediunt  forist  pernoclant  nobi/cum, 
peregrinantur,  rujiicantur. 

Cicero  pro  Archia,  cap.  7. 


REMARKS 

ON     THE     UTILITY     OF 

CLASSICAL      LEARNING 
Written  in  the  year   1769. 


TH  E  calumniators  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Learning  have  not  been 
few  in  thefe  latter  times.  Perrault, 
La  Motte,  and  Teraflbn,  arraigned 
the  tafle  of  the  ancients ;  and  Des  Cartes 
and  Malebranche  affected  to  defpife  their. 
philofophy.  Yet  it  feemed  to  be  allowed  in 
general,  that  the  ftudy  of  the  Gallic  Authors 
was  a  necefTary  part  of  polite  education. 
This,  however,  has  of  late  been  not  only 
queftioned,  but  denied  :  and  it  has  been 
laid,  that  every  thing  worth  preferving  of 
ancient  literature  might  be  more  eafily  trans- 
mitted, both  to  ns  and  to  pofterity,  through 
the  channel  of  the  modern  languages,  than 
through  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  On 
this  fubject,  feveral  flight  eflays  have  been 
written  ;  the  authors  of  which  leem  to  think, 
that  the  human  mind,  being  now  arrived  at 
Vol.  II.  3  Q^  maturity, 
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maturity,  may  fafely  be  left  to  itfelf ;  and 
that  the  Claflic  authors,  thofe  great  inftruct- 
ors  of  former  times,  are  become  an  incum- 
brance to  the  more  fprightly  genius  of  the 
prefent. 

For  who,  that  is  an  adept  in  the  philo- 
fophy  of  Locke  and  Newton;  can  have  any 
need  of  Ariftotle  ?  What  ufeful  precept 
of  the  Socratic  fchool  has  been  overlook- 
ed by  modern  moralifts  ?  Is  not  Geome- 
try as  fairly,  and  as  fully  difplayed  in  the 
French  ana1  Englifh  tongues,  as  in  the  un- 
known dialects  of  Archimedes,  Apollo- 
nius,  and  Euclid?  Why  have  recourfe 
to  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  for  examples 
in  an  art,  which  Maffillon,  Bourdaloue, 
and  the  French  academicians,  (to  fay  no- 
thing of  the  orators  of  our  own  country), 
have  carried  to  perfection  ?  Are  we  not 
taught  by  Voltaire  and  his  Editors,  who, 
though  ignorant  of  Greek,  are  well  read 
in  Madam  Dacier's  tranflations,  that  Tallb 
is  a  better  poet  than  Homer ;  and  that  the 
fixth  and  feventh.  cantoes  of  the  Henriade 
are  alone  more  valuable  than  the  whole 
Iliad  *  ?  What  Dramatic  poet  of  anti- 
quity is  to  be  compared  with  the  immortal 
Shakefpeare  ?  what  fatirift  with  Pope,  who 
to  all  the  fire  and  elevation  of  Juvenal, 
joins  the  wit,  the  tafte,  and  fententious 
morality,    of  Horace  ?      As  to  criticifm  : 


*  See  Le  Vicende  della  Literatura,  pag.  i66. 
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is  there  in  Ariftotle,  Dionyfius,  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  or  Longinus,  any  thing  that 
is  not  more  philofophically  explained,  and 
better  illuftrated  by  examples,  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Dacier,  Rollin,  Fenelon,  Dryden, 

and  Addifon  ? And  then,  how  deba- 

fing  to  an  ingenuous  mind  is  the  drudgery 
and  difcipline  of  our  public  fchools  ! 
That  the  bed  days  of  youth  fhould  be  em- 
bittered by  confinement,  amidft  the  gloom 
of  folitude,  or  under  the  fcourge  of  ty- 
ranny; and  all  for  no  purpofe,  but  that 
the  memory  may  be  loaded  with  the  words 
of  two  languages  that  have  been  dead  up- 
wards of  a  thoufand  years  :  — •  is  it  not  an 
abfurdity  too  grofs  to  admit  of  exaggera- 
tion ?  To  fee  a  youth  of  fpirit  hanging 
over  a  mufty  folio,  his  cheek  pale  with 
watching,  his  brow  furrowed  with  un- 
timely wrinkles,  his  health  gone,  and  eve- 
ry power  of  his  foul  enervated  with  an- 
xiety, and  ftupified  with  poring  upon  tri- 
fles, —  what  blood  boils  not  with  indig- 
nation, what  heart  melts  not  with  forrow  !• 
And  then  the  pedant,  juft  broken  loofe 
from  his  cell,  briftling  all  o'er  with  Greek, 
and  puff'd  with  pride,"  as  Boileau  fays ; 
his  head  fo  full  of  words,  that  no  room  is 
left  for  ideas ;  his  accompliihmcnts  do  high- 
ly prized  by  himfelf,  as  to  be  intolerable 
to  others  ;  ignorant  of  the,  hiftory,  and 
untouched  with  the  interefts,  of  his  na- 
tive country;  — what1  an  ufelcfs,  what  an 
3(^2  "  odious 
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"  odious  animal  !     Who  will  fay  that  edu- 
"  cation  is  on  a  right  footing,  while  its  ten- 

"  dency  is,  to  create  fuch  a  monlter  ! 

*'  Ye  parents,  liften,  and  be  wife.  [Would 
"  you  have  your  children  healthy,  and  po- 
4<  lite,  and  fentimental  ?  Let  their  early 
"  youth  be  employed  in  genteel  exercifes ; 
sc  the  theatre,  the  coffeehoufe,  and  the  card- 
w  table,  will  refine  their  tafte,  inftruct  them 
"  in  public  affairs,  and  produce  habits  of 
"  attention  and  contrivance ;  and  the  French 
"  authors  will  make  them  men  of  wit  and 
-'  fprightly  converfation,  and  give  a  certain 
v-  je  tie  fgai  quoi  of  elegance  to  their  whole 
Ci  behaviour  :  —  but  for  Greek  and  Latin, 
*'  the  fludy  of  Gronovius,  Scaliger,  and 
"  Burman,  the  accomplifliment  of  Dutch 
<;  commentators  and  Jefuits  ;  —  heavens  ! 
*c  v/bat  has  a  man  of  fafliion  to  do  with 
"  -it !  * 

-  Mo  ft  of  the  difcourfes  I  have  heard  or  read 
on  this  fide  of  ^the  queflion  were  in  a  fimilar 
flyle  of  vague  declamation,  feafoned  with 
high  encomiums  on  the  utility  and  elegance 
of  the  French  language  and  literature,  and 
on  the  late  difcoveries  in  phyfiology  for  which 
we  cannot  be  faid  to  be  indebted  to  any  of 
the  fages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  how 
eafy  is  it  to  declaim  on  fuch  a  topic  !  By 
blending  fome  truth  with  your  falfehood ; 
by  giving  to  the  latter  the  air  of  harmlefs 
amplification,  and  by  defcanting  on  the  ab- 
mfes  of  itudy,  as  if  they  were  its  natural  con™ 
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fequences,  you  may  compofe  a  very  plaufihle 
harangue;  fuch  as  could  not  be  fully  an- 
fwered  without  greater  wafte  of  time  and 
patience,  than  the  champion  of  antiquity 
would  think  it  worth  his  while  to  bellow. 
And  if  your  doctrine  happens  to  flatter  the 
prejudices,  the  vanity,  or  the  indolence  of 
the  age,  you  will  be  regarded  by  fome  as  a 
fine  writer,  of  liberal  principles,  and  a  man- 
ly fpirit. 

It  is  however  thought  by  many,  who  in 
my  opinion  are  more  competent  judges,  that 
an  early  acquaintance  with  the  claflics  is  the 
only  foundation  of  good  learning,  and  that 
it  is  incumbent  on  all  who  direct  the  ftudies 
of  youth,  to  have  this  great  object  conti- 
nually before  them,  as  a  matter  of  the  mofh 
ferious  concern  ;  for  that  a  good  tafte  in  lir 
terature  is  friendly  both  to  public  and  to  pri- 
vate virtue,  and  of  courfe  tends  to  promote 
in  no  inconfiderable  degree  the  glory  of  a 
nation ;  and  that  as  the  ancients  are  more  or 
lefs  underftood,  the  principles  and  the  fpirit 
of  found  erudition  will  ever  be  found  to  rlou- 
riili  or  decay.  I  lhall  therefore  ftate  as  briefly 
as  poffible  ibme  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
that  feem  to  me  to  accompany  this  fort  of 
ftudy  ;  with  a  view  to  obviate,  if  I  can,  cer- 
tain prejudices,  which  I  am  forry  to  obferve 
have  of  late  years  been  gaining  ground,  at 
leaft  in  the  northern  part  of  this  iiland.  The 
fubject  is  copious  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  thofe 
adverfaries  to  whom  1  now  addrefs   myfelf 

would 
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would  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  long  differ* 
tation. 

The  objections  that  are  moil  commonly, 
made  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  may  perhaps  be  reduced  to  four.  . 
It  is  faid,  firft,  <k  that  this  mode  of  education 
obliges  the  fludent  to  employ  too  much 
time  in  the  acquihtion  of  words  :  —  fe- 
condly,  that  when  he  has  acquired  thefe 
languages,  he  does  not  find,  that  they  re- 
pay his  toil :  —  thirdly,  that  the  ftudies 
of  a  Grammar- fchool  have  a  tendency  to 
encumber  the  genius.,  and  consequently  to 
weaken,  rather  than  improve,  the  human 
mind: — and,  laftly,  that  the  claffic  au- 
thors contain  many  defcriptions  and  doc- 
rines  that  may  feduce  the  understanding, 
inflame  the  paflions,  and  corrupt  the 
heart." 

1.  i.  In  anfwer  tor  the  ;fir#:^ot>5eclion,  I 
would  obferve,  that  the  plan  of  ituay  muft 
be  very  bad,  where  the.  fludent's  health  is 
hurt  by  too  elofe  application.  Some  parents 
and  teachers  have  thought,  that  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  fcholar  mull  be  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  hours  he  employs  in  con- 
ning his  tafk  :  but  that  is  a.^rtat  miOake. 
Experience  proves,  that  three  or  four  hours 
a- day,  properly  employed  in  the  grammar- 
fchool,  have  a  better  effecf  than  nine  j  and 
are  fufhcient  to  lay  within  a  lew  years  a 
good  foundation  of  claflicai  knowledge. 
Dunces,- it  is  true,,  would  require  more  time; 

but 
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but  dunces  have  nothing  to  do  with  Greek 
and  Latin :  For  fludies  that  yield  neither 
delight  nor  improvement  are  not  only  fuper- 
fluous  but  hurtful ;  becauie  they  miiem- 
ploy  thofe  faculties  which  nature  had  defti- 
ned  to  other  purpofes.  At  the  fame  time, 
therefore,  that  young  men  are  profecuting 
their  grammatical  ftudies,  they  may  learn. 
writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  ;  and  may  devote  the  in- 
tervals of  leifure  to  riding,  fencing,  dan- 
cing, and  other  manly  exercifes.  Idlenefs  is 
the  greateft  misfortune  incident  to  early 
years  ;  the  diltempers  it  breeds  in  the  foul 
are  numberlefs  and  incurable.  And  where 
children,  during  their  hours  of  relaxation, 
are  left  at  their  own  difpofaV,  they  too  often 
make  choice  of  criminal  amufement  and  bad 
company.  At  Sparta,  the  youth  were  conti- 
nually under  the  inflection  of  thofe  who  had 
authority  over  them  ;  their  education,  fays 
Plutarch^  was  one  continued  exercife  of  obe- 
dience :  but  it  was  never  faid,  that  the  Spar- 
tan youth  became  torpid,  or  melancholy,  or 
fickly,  from  want  of  amufement.  Where- 
ever  there  is  a  fchool,  there  ought  to  be,  and 
generally  is,  a  field  or  area  for  diverfions  ; 
and  if  the  hours  that  boys  in  this  country 
fpend  with  one  another,  that  is,  in  faunter- 
ing,  and  too^  often  in  gaming,  quarrelling, 
and  fwearing,  were  to  be  devoted  to  exerciic, 
under  the  eye  of  fome  perfon  of  prudence, 
their  fouls  and  bodies  would   both  be   the 

better 
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better  for  it ;  and  a  great  deal  of  time  left  for 
the  fludy  of  many  branches  of  knowledge, 
befides  what  is  contained  in  the  grammar, 
and  ancient  authors.  The  misfortune  is, 
that  we  allot  too  much  of  their  time,  not 
to  play,  but  to  idlenels  ;  and  hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  their  claffical  ftudies  interfere  with 
other  neceilary  parts  of  education.  But  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  their  Hudies  and  amufements 
might  be  made ■  perfectly  confifient  ;  and  the 
culture  of  the  mind  promoted  at  the  fame 
time  with  that  of  the  body.  If  both  thefe 
ends  are  not  always  accomplifhed,  and  but 
feldom  purfued,  the  blame  is  to  be  laid,  nei- 
ther on  the  teacher,  nor  on  the  things  that 
are  taught,  but  on  thofe  perfons  only  who 
have  the  power  of  reforming  our  fchool- dis- 
cipline, and  want  the  inclination.  At  any 
rate,  the  blame  cannot  be  laid  on  the  Claflic 
Authors,  or  on  thofe  very  ufeful  members  of 
a  commonwealth,  the  compilers  of  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries.  For  the  faculties  of 
children  might  be  difnpated  by  idlenefs, 
their  manners  poifoned  by  bad  company,  or 
their  health  impaired  by  injudicious  confine- 
ment, though  Greek  and  Latin  were  annihi- 
lated. 

2.  It  is  another  abufe  of  ftudy,  when  the 
hours  of  attendance  in  a  grammar- fchool  are 
all  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  words.  If 
a  child  find  nothing  but  words  in  the  old  au- 
thors, it  rnuft  be  owing  to  the  ftupifying  in- 
fluence of  an  ignorant  teacher.  The  rrioft  in- 
2  terefting 
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terefting  part  of  profane  hiStory  is  delivered 
by  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  From 
them  alfo  we  may  learn  the  pureft  precepts 
of  uninspired  morality,  delivered  in  the  mod 
enchanting  language,  ill u fixated  by  the  hap- 
pielt  allufions,  and  enforced  by  the  molt  per- 
tinent examples,  and  moil  emphatical  rca- 
foning.  Whatever  is  amuuve  and  instructive 
in  fable,  whatever  in  defcription  is  beautiful, 
or  in  compofition  harmonious,  whatever  can 
ibothe  or  awaken  the  human  pafhons,  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  have  carried  to 
perfection.  That  children  ihould  enter  into 
all  theie  beauties,  is  not  to  be  imagined  ; 
but  that  they  may  be  made  to  comprehend 
them  fo  far  as  to  be  improved  and  delighted 
in  a  high  degree,  admits  of  no  doubt.  To- 
gether with  the  words,  therefore,  of  theie 
two  celebrated  languages,  they  may  learn, 
without  any  additional  expence  of  time,  the 
principles  of  hiilory,  morality,  politics,  geo- 
graphy, and  criticifm  ;  which,  when  taught 
in  a  foreign  dialed,  will  perhaps  be  found 
to  leave  a  deeper  impreflion  upon  the  memo- 
ry, than  when  explained  in  the  mother  tongue. 
The  young  Student  ihould  be  equally  atten- 
tive to  the  phrafeology  and  to  the  Subject  of 
his  leffon  ;  and  receive  directions  for  anaiy- 
fing  the  one,  as  well  as  for  conltruing  the 
other.  lie  ought  to  read  his  authors,  firft 
as  a  grammarian,  Secondly  as  a  philofbpher, 
and  laltly  as  a  critic  ;  and  all  this  he  may 
do  without  difficulty,  and  widi  delight  as 
Vol.  II.  3  R  well 
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well  as  profit,  if  care  is  taken  to  proportion 
his  talk  to  his  years  and  capacity.     Nor  let  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  firfl  principles  of  gram- 
mar are  more  intelligible  to  a  young  mind, 
than  the  rudiments  of  philofophy  and  rheto- 
ric.     In  matters  within  their  fphere,    do  we 
not  find   that  children  can  cliflinguifh   be- 
tween truth  and  falfehood;   perceive  the 'con- 
nection of  caufes    and  effects  ;    infer  an  ob- 
vious conclufion  from  plain  premifes,   and  e- 
ven  make  experiments   upon  nature  for  the 
regulation  of  their  own  conduct  ?     And  if  in 
mufic,  and  drawing,  and  penmanfhip,     and 
phrafeology,    the  tafle   of  a  child  is  impro- 
vable, why  not  in  compofition  and  ftyle,  the 
cadence    of  periods,     and    the  harmony    of 
verfe,  probability  of  fable,     and  accuracy  of 
defcriotion  ?     The  more  we  attend  to  an  au- 
thors    fubject,     the    greater    proficiency  we 
fhall  always  make  in  his  language.     To  un- 
derftand   the  fubject  well,    it  is  rieceffary  to 
ftudy  the  words  and  their  connection  with  a 
critical  eye  ;    whereas,  even  when  his  know- 
ledge of  the   words    is    very    fuperficial,     a 
fcholar  or  tutor,  who  attends  to  nothing  elfe, 
may    think   himfelf    fufficiently    acquainted 
with  the  author's  meaning.    The  mere  Gram- 
matical teacher  will  never  be  found  to  have 
any  true  tafle  for  his  author  :     if  he   had,  it 
would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  confine  him- 
felf to  verbal  remarks  :    he  muft  give  fcope 
to  his  admiration  or  difguft,  if  he  really  feel 
thofe  pafiions  ;  and  mufl  therefore  commu- 
nicate 
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nicate  to  the  pupil  fome   portion  of  his  own 
enthufiafm  or  fagacity. 

3.  The  mental  faculties  of  children  ftand 
as  much  in  need  of  improvement,  and  con- 
fequently  of  exercife,  as  their  bodily  powers. 
Nor  is  it  of  fmall  importance  to  devife  fome 
mode  of  difcipline  for-  fixing  their  attention. 
When  this  is  not  done,  they  become  thought- 
lefs  and  diflipated  to  a  degree  that  often  un- 
fits them  for  the  bufinefs  of  life. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  juft  fenfe 
of  the  value  of  this  part  of  education.  The 
youth  of  Sparta,  when  their  more  violent 
exercifes  were  over,  employed  themfelves  in 
works  of  ftratagem;  which  in  a  ftate,  where 
wrealth  and  avarice  were  unknown,  could 
hardly  be  carried  to  any  criminal  excefs. 
When  they  met  together  for  converfation, 
their  minds  were  continually  exerted  in  jud- 
ging of  the  morality  of  actions,  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  public  meafures  of  government ; 
or  in  bearing  with  temper,  and  retorting 
with  fpirit,  the  farcafms  of  good-natured 
raillery.  They  were  obliged  to  expref,  tnem- 
felves,  without  hentation,  in  the  feweil  and 
plained  words  poiftble.  Thefe  initirutions 
mull  have  made  them  thoughtful,  and  at- 
tentive, and  obfervant  both  of  men  and 
tilings.  And  accordingly,  their  good  fcnfc, 
and  penetration,  and  their  nervous  and  ien- 
tentious  llyle,  were  no  lefs  the  admiration 
of  Greece,  than  their  fobriety,  patrioriiin, 
and  invincible  courage.  For  the  talent  of 
3  R   2  A 
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jhying  what  we  call  good  things  they  were  e- 
minent  among  all  the    nations    of  antiquity'. 
As   they   never   piqued   themfelves    on  their 
rhetorical  powers,  it  was  prudent  to  accuftom 
the  youth  to  iilence  and  few  words.     It  made 
them  moded  and  thoughtful.     With  us  very 
iprightly  children    fometimes    become  very 
dull  men.     For   we  are  apt  to  reckon   thole 
children  the  fprightlieft,  who  talk  the  mod  : 
and  as  it  is   not  eafy  for  them  to  think  and 
talk  at   the  fame  time,    the  natural  effect  of 
their  too  much    fpeaking  is  too  little  think- 
ing. — r-  At  Athens,  the  youth  were  made  to 
itudy  their  own  language  with  accuracy  both 
in   the   pronunciation  and  compofition  :   and 
the  meaneil  of  the  people  valued  themfelves 
upon  their  attainments  in  this  way.      Their 
orators  mufl  have  had  a  very  difficult  part 
to  act,  when  by  the  flighted  impropriety  they 
ran   the  hazard  of  difguding  the   whole  au- 
dience :     and  we  {hall  not  wonder  at  the  ex- 
traordinary effects  produced  by  the  harangues 
of  Demofthenes,    or  the    extraordinary  care 
wherewith  thofe  harangues  were  compoied, 
when  we  recollect,  that  the  minuted  beauty 
in  his  performance,  mud  have  been  perceived 
and   felt  by  every  one  of  his  hearers.     It  has 
been  matter  of  furprife  to  fome,    that  Cice- 
ro, who  had  fo   true  a  reliili  for  the  fevere 
fimplicity   of  the   Athenian    orator,    fhould 
himfelf  in  his   orations  have  adopted  a  dyle 
fo  difFufe  and  declamatory.     But  Cicero  knew 
what  he  aid.     JLe  had  a  people  to  deal  with9 

who, 
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who,  compared  with  the  Athenians,  might 
be  called  illiterate  *  ;  and  to  whom  De- 
mofthenes  would  have  appeared  as  cold  and 
uninterefting,  as  Cicero  would  have  feemed 
pompous  and  inflated  to  the  people  of  A- 
thens.  In  every  part  of  learning  the  Athe- 
nians were  ftudious  to  excel.  Rhetoric  in  all 
its  branches  was  to  them  an  object  of  prin- 
cipal consideration.  From  the  (lory  of  So- 
crates we  may  learn,  that  the  literary  fpirit 
was  keener  at  Athens,  even  in  that  corrupt- 
ed age,  than  at  any  period  in  any  other 
country.  If  a  perfon  of  mean  condition,  and 
of  the  lowefl  fortune,  with  the  talents  and 
temper  of  Socrates,  were  now  to  appear, 
inculcating  virtue,  difTuading  from  vice,  and 
recommending  a  right  ufe  of  reafon,  not 
with  the  grimace  of  an  enthufiaft,  or  the 
rant  of  a  declaimer,  but  with  good  humour, 
plain  language,  and  found  argument,  we 
cannot  fuppofe,  that  the  youth  of  high  rank 
would  pay  him  much  attention  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  As  a  juggler,  gambler,  or  a- 
theift,  he  might  perhaps  attract  their  notice, 
and  have  the  honour  to  do  no  little  mifchief 
in  fome  of  our  clubs  of  young  worthies  ; 
but  from  virtue  and  modefty,  clothed  in 
rags,  I  fear  they  would  not  willingly  receive 

*  Cicero  himfelf  acknowledges,  that  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  very  incompetent  judges  of  rhetorical  merit. 
—  Hsec  turba  et  barbaria  foreniis  dat  locum  vel  vitio- 
fiffimis  oratoribus.     De  Orat.  lib.  i.  §  118. 

improve- 
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improvement.  —  The  education  of  the  Ro- 
mans, from  the  time  they  began  to  afpire  to 
a  literary  character,    was  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  Athenians.     The  children  were  taught  to 
fpeak  their   own  language  with  purity,  and 
made  to  ftudy  and  tranflate  the   Greek   au- 
thors.    The  laws   of  the  twelve  tables  they 
committed  to  memory.      And  as  the  talent 
of  public  fpeaking  was  not  only  ornamen- 
tal,   but  even   a  neceffary   qualification,    to 
every  man  who  wifhed  to  diftinguifh   him- 
felf  in  a  civil    or   military  capacity,  all  the 
youth  were  ambitious   to  acquire  it.      The 
ftudy  of  the  law  was  alfo  a   matter  of  ge- 
neral concern.      Even  the  children  ufed  in 
their  diverfions  to  imitate  the  procedure  of 
public  trials  ;  one  accufing,  and  another  de- 
fending,   the  fuppofed    criminal :     and  the 
youth,    and  many  of  the   moft  refpe'clable 
ftatefmen,  through  the  whole  of  their  lives, 
allotted  part  of  their   leifure  to  the  exercife 
of  declaiming  on  fuch  topics  as  might  come 
to  be  debated  in  the  forum,  in  the  fenate, 
or  before  the  judges.      Their  domeftic  difci- 
pline  was  very  ftricl:.     Some  ancient  matron, 
of  approved  virtue,  was  .appointed  to  fuper- 
intend  the  children   in   their  earlieft  years  ; 
before  whom   every  thing  criminal  in  word 
or  deed  was  avoided  as  a  heinous  enormity. 
This   venerable  perfon  was  careful  both  to 
inftil  good  principles   into  her  pupils,    and 
alfo  to  regulate  their   amufements,  and,  by 
preferring  their  minds  pure  from  moral  tur- 
pitude,, 
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pitude,  and  intellectual   depravation,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  ftudy  of  the  liberal  arts 
and   fciences.  —  It    may   alfo   be    remarked, 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans   were  more  ac- 
curate fludents  than  the  moderns  are.     They 
had  few  books,  and  thofe  they  had  were  not 
eaiily  come  at :     what  they  read,  therefore, 
they  read  thoroughly.     I  know  not,  whether 
their  way  of  writing    and  making  up  their 
volumes,  as  it  rendered  the  perufal  more  dif- 
ficult, might  not  alfo  occafion  a  more  durable 
remembrance.        From    their     converfation- 
pieces,   and  other  writings,    it  appears,  that 
they  had  a  lingular  facility  in   quoting  their 
favourite  authors.      Demofthenes   is   laid  to 
have    tranfcribed    Thucydides    eight    times, 
and  to  have  got  a  great  part  of  him  by  heart. 
This  is  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  the  great- 
er part  of  modern  readers   have  no   notion 
of.     We  feem  to  think  it  more  creditable  to 
read  many  books   fuperficially,    than  to  read 
a  few  good  ones  with  care ;  and  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  by  the  latter  method  we   mould 
cultivate  our  faculties,  and  increafe  our  flock 
of    real   knowledge,    more  effectually,    and 
perhaps  more  fpeedily,  than  we  can  do  by 
the  former,  which  indeed  tends  rather  to  be- 
wilder the  mind,  than  to  improve  it.     Every 
man,    who   pretends   to  a    literary  character, 
muft  now  read  a  number  of  books,  whether 
well  or  ill  written,  whether  inftruclive  or  in- 
significant, merely  that  he  may  have  it  to  fay, 
that  he  has  read  them.     And  therefore  I  am 

apt 
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apt  to  think,  that,  in  general,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  muft  have  been  more  impro- 
ved by  their  reading,  than  we  are  by  ours. 
As  books  multiply,  knowledge  is  more  wide- 
ly diffufed  ;  but  if  human  wifdom  were  to 
increafe  in  the  fame  proportion,  what  chil- 
dren would  the  ancients  be,  in  comparifon 
of  the  moderns  !  of  whom  every  fubfcriber 
to  the  circulating  liberary  would  have  it  in 
his  power  to  be  wifer  than  Socrates,  and 
more  accomplilhed  than  Julius  Cefar  ! 

I  mention  thefe  particulars  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  difcipline,  in  order  to  fhow,  that, 
although  the  ancients  had  not  fo  many  lan- 
guages to  ftudy  as  we  have,  nor  fo  many 
books  to  read,  they  were  however  careful, 
that  the  faculties  of  their  children  fhould 
neither  languiln  for  want  of  exercife,  nor  be 
exhauited  in  frivolous  employment.  As  we 
have  not  thought  fit  to  imitate  them  in  this  ; 
as  moft  of  the  children  of  modern  Europe, 
who  are  not  obliged  to  labour  for  their  fufle- 
nance,  muft  either  ftudy  Greek  and  Latin, 
or  be  idle  ;  (for  as  to  cards,  and  fome  of  the 
late  publications  of  Voltaire,  I  do  not  think 
the  ftudy  of  either  half  fo  ufeful  or  fo  inno- 
cent as  ihuttlecock).  —  I  fhould  be  appre- 
heniive,  that,  if  Claflical  Learning  were  laid 
afide,  nothing  would  be  fubfututed  in  its 
place,  and  that  our  youth  would  become  al- 
together diflipated.  In  this  refpecl,  there- 
fore, namely,  as  the  means  of  improving 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  I  do  not 
2  fee, 
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fee,  how  the  ftudies  of  the  Grammar- fchool 
can  be  difpenfed  with.  Indeed,  if  we  were, 
like  the  favages,  continually  employed  in 
fearching  after  the  necefTaries  of  life  ;  or  if, 
like  the  firft  Romans,  our  fituation  or  tem- 
per involved  us  in  perpetual  war,  I  mould 
perhaps  allow  literary  improvement  of  every 
kind  to  be  little  better  than  a  coftly  fuper- 
fluity  ;  and  if  any  one  were  difpofed  to  af- 
firm, that  in  mch  a  ftate  men  may  enjoy  a 
greater  fhare  of  animal  pleafure,  than  all  the 
ornaments  of  art  and  luxury  can  furnim,  I 
mould  not  be  eager  to  controvert  his  opinion. 
But  I  take  for  granted,  that  man  is  deftined 
for  fomething  nobler  than  mere  animal  en- 
joyment ;  that  a  ftate  of  continual  war  or 
unpoiifhed  barbariry  is  unfavourable  to  our 
beft  interefts,  as  rational,  moral,  and  immor- 
tal beings  ;  that  competence  is  preferable  to 
want,  leifure  to  tumult,  and  benevolence  to 
fury  :  and  I  fpeak  of  the  arts,  not  of  fup- 
porting,  but  of  adorning  human  life  •  not 
of  rendering  men  infenfible  to  cold  and  fa- 
mine ;  but  of  enabling  them  to  bear,  with- 
out being  enervated,  and  enjoy  without  be- 
ing corrupted,  the  blefllngs  of  a  more  pro- 
fperous   condition. 

4.  Much  has  been  faid,  by  fome  writers, 
on  the  impropriety  of  teaching  the  ancient 
languages  by  book,  when  the  modern  tongues 
are  mofl  eafily  acquired,  without  the  help 
of  grammars  or  dictionaries,  by  fpeaking 
only.     Hence  it  has  been  propoied,  that  chil- 

Vol.  II,  3  S  drea 
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dren  (to  whom  the  fludy  of  grammar  is  con- 
ceived to  be  a  grievous  hardfhip)  mould  learn 
Latin  by  being  obliged  to  {peak  it ;  for  that, 
however  barbarous  their  ftyle  may  be  at 
firft,  it  will' gradually  improve ;  till  at  length, 
though  with  little  knowledge  of  rules,  mere- 
ly by  the  force  of  habit,  they  attain  to  fuch 
a  command  of  that  tongue,  as  an  Englifhman 
may  of  the  French,  by  refiding  a  few  years 
at  Paris.  Upon  this  principle,  fome  project- 
ors have  thought  of  eftablifliing  a  Latin  city, 
whither  children  fhouid  be  fent  to  learn  the 
language ;  Montaigne's  father  made  Latin 
the  common  dialed:  of  his  houfehold  *  ;  and 

many 

*  Eflais  de  Montaigne,  liv.  2.  chap.  17.  —  On  the  fub- 
je£l  of  ~  obliging  children  to  fpeak  Latin  before  they  have 
acquired  a  tafte  in  it,  1  beg  leave  to  quote  the  following 
pafTage  from  an  author,  whofe  judgement  in  thefe  matters 
muft  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  very  higheft  authority/ 

"  With  this  way  of  good  underftanding  the  matter, 
"  plain  conftruing,  diligent  parting,  daily  translating, 
{e  chearful  admonifhing,  and  heedful  amending  of  faults, 
"  never  leaving  behind  juft  praife  for  well-doing,  I 
ff  would  have  the  fcholar  brought  up  withal,  till  he  had 
'.*  read  and  tranilated  over  the  firft  book  of  (Cicero's) 
ii  Epiftles  chofen  out  by  Sturmius,  with  a  good  piece  of 

**  a  Comedy  of  Terence  aifo. All   this   while,    by 

*'  mine  advice,  the  child  fhall  ufe  to  fpeak  no  Latin. 
**  For,  as  Cicero  faith  in  like  matter,  with  like  words, 
*'  Loqaendo,  male  loqui  difcunt.  And  that  excellent  learn- 
*{  ed  man  G.  Budeus,  in  his  Greek  commentaries,  fore, 
tl  complaineth,  that  when  he  began  to  learn  the  Latin 
"  tongue,  ufe  of  fpeaking  Latin  at  the  table,  and  elfe- 
*'  where,  unadvifeclly,  did  bring  him  to  fuch  an  evil 
*f  choice  of  words,  to  fuch  a  crooked  framing  of  fen- 
*■  tences^  that  no  one  thing  did  hurt  or  hinder  him  more 
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Jnany  philofophers  and  teachers  have  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  that  in  the  grammar-fchool 
nothing  but  Latin  or  Greek  fliould  ever  be 
fpoken. 

All  this,  or  at  leaft  part  of  it,  is  very  well, 
if  we  fuppofe    the  fole   defign   of  teaching 


•'  all  the  days  of  his  life  afterward,  both  for  readinefs 
"  in  fpeaking,  and  alfo  good  judgement  in  writing. — * 
"  In  very  deed,  if  children  were  brought  up  in  fuch 
*'  a  houfe,  or  fuch  a  fchool,  where  the  Latin  tongue 
"  were  properly  and  perfectly  fpoken,  as  Tiberius  and 
"  Caius  Gracchii  were  brought  up  in  their  mother  Cor- 
"  nelia's  houfe  ;  furely  then  the  daily  uie  of  fpeaking 
"  were  the  beft  and  readieft  way  to  learn  the  Latin 
**  tongue.  But  now,  commonly  in  the  beft  fchools  in 
c<  England,  for  wordsj  right  choice  is  fmally  regarded, 
H  true  propriety  wholly  neglected,  confuiion  is  brought 
*'  in,  barbaroufnefs  is  bred  up  fo  in  young  wits,  as  after- 
*'  wards  they  be  not  only  marred  for  fpeaking,  but  alfo 
**  corrupted  in  judgement,  as  with  much  ado,  or  never 
"  at  all,  they  be  brought  to  the  right  frame  again.  — 
'•  Yet  all  men  covet  to  have  their  children  fpeak  Latin^ 
"  and  fo  do  I  very  earneftly  too.  We  both  have  one 
**  purpofe,  we  agree  in  defire,  we  wifh  one  end  ;  but 
'•'  we  differ  fomewhat  in  order  and  way  that  leadcth 
'*  rightly  to  that  end.  Other  would  have  them  fpeak 
'*  at  all  adventures  :  and  fo  they  be  fpeaking,  to  fpeak, 
"  the  mafter  careth  not,  the  fcholar  knoweth  not,  what. 
**  This  is  to  feem,  and  not  to  be  ;  except  it  be,  to  be 
"  bold  without  fliame,  rafh  without  lkill,  full  of  words 
"  without  wit.,'  I  wiih  to  have  them  fpeak  fo,  as  it  may 
'•  well  appear,  that  the  brain  doth  govern  the  tongue, 
"  and  that  reafon  leadeth  forth  the  talk.  —  Good  under- 
"  {landing  rauft  firft  be  bred  in  the  children  ;  which  be- 
"  ing  nourilhed  with  lkill,  and  ufe  of  writing,  is  the 
**  only  way  to  bring  them  to  judgement  and  readinefs  in 
"  fpeaking,"  Afcham's  Scholemafter,  book  i.  hee  alfo 
Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  i.  §  150.  edit.  Frouft. 
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thefe   languages  to  be,    that  children  may 
fpeak  and  write  them  as  eafily  and  incorrect- 
ly, as   perfons  unacquainted  with  grammar, 
and  with  the  rules  and  models  of  good  com- 
poiition,  do  commonly  fpeak  and  write  their 
mother- tongue.      But  fuch  a  talent,  though 
on  fome  rare  oceafions  in  life  it  might  be 
ufeful,    would  not  be  attended  with  thofe 
certain  and  more  immediate  advantages,  that 
one  has  reafon  to  expect  from  a  regular  courfe 
of  claflical  ftudy.  —  For,    firft,   one  ufe  of 
claflic  learning  is,  to  fill  up  the  leifure  hours 
of  life  with  liberal  amufement.       Now  thofe 
readers  alone  can  be  adequately  charmed  with 
beauty  of  language,    who  have  attended   to 
the  rules  of  good  writing,    and  even  to  the 
niceties  of  grammar.      For  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  words  gives  but  little  pleafure  ;    and 
they  who  have  gone  no  deeper  in  language 
cannot  even  conceive    the  delight  wherewith 
a  man   of  learning  perufes  an  elegant  per- 
formance. - —  Secondly,  I  apprehend,  that,  in 
this  way  of  converfation,    unlefs  you  add  to 
it  the  ftudy  of  grammar,    and  of  the  beft 
authors,  the  practice  of  many  years  will  not 
make   you   a   competent  mafter  in  the  lan- 
guage.    One  muft  always  be  fomething  of  a 
grammarian  to  be  able  thoroughly  to  under- 
ftand  any  well-written  book  ;  but  before  one 
can    enter  into  the  delicacies  of   expreflion 
that  are   to  be  met  with  in  every  page  of  a 
good  Latin   or    Greek  author,    one  muft  be 
an   accurate  grammarian  j    the  complicated 
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inflexions  and  fyntax  of  thefe  elegant  tongues 
giving  rife  to  innumerable  fubtleties  of  con- 
nection,   and   minute  varieties  of  meaning, 
whereof  the  fuperficial   reader,    who  thinks 
grammar  below  his  notice,  can  have  no  idea. 
Befides,  the  words  and  phrafes  that  belong  to 
converfation,    are,    comparatively   fpeaking, 
not  very  numerous  :     unlefs  you  read  poets, 
orators,  hiftorians,  and  philofophers  too,  you 
can  never  understand   a   language  in  its  full 
extent.      In  Englifh,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Ita- 
lian, and,  I  believe,    in  mofl  other  cultiva- 
ted tongues,  the  poetical  and  rhetorical  flyles 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  common  difcourfe ; 
and  one  may  be  a  tolerable  proficient  in  the 
one,  who  is  very  ignorant  of  the  other.  — 
But,  thirdly,  I  would  obferve,  that  the  fludy 
of  a  fyftem  of  grammar,    fo  complex  and  fo 
perfect:  as  the  Greek  or  Latin,    may,    with 
peculiar  propriety,  be  recommended  to  chil- 
dren ;    being  fuited  to  their  underftanding, 
and   having  a  tendency  to   promote  the  im- 
provement of  all  their  mental  faculties.      In 
this  fcience,  abflrufe  as  it  is  commonly  ima- 
gined to  be,    there  are  few  or  no  difficulties 
which  a  matter  may  not  render  intelligible  to 
any  boy  of  good  parts,    before   he  is  twelve 
years  old.    Words,  the  matter  of  this  fcience, 
are  within  the  reach  of  every  child  ;    and  of 
thefe  the  human  mind,   in  the  beginning  of 
life,  is  known  to  be   fufceptible  to  an  alto- 
niming  degree  :  and  yet  in  this  fcience  there 
is  a  fubtlety,    and  a  variety,  fufficient  to  call 
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forth  all  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  young 
ftudent.  When  one  hears  a  boy  analyfe  a 
few  fentences  of  a  Latin  author ;  and  mow 
that  he  not  only  knows  the  general  meaning, 
and  the  import  of  the  particular  words,  but 
alfo  can  inftantly  refer  each  word  to  its  clafs; 
enumerate  all  its  terminations,  fpecifying  e- 
very  change  of  fenfe,  however  minute,  that 
may  be  produced  by  a  change  of  inflexion  or 
arrangement ;  explain  its  feveral  dependen- 
cies ;  diftinguifh  the  literal  meaning  from 
the  figurative,  one  fpecies  of  figure  from  an- 
other *,    and  even  the  philofophical  ufe  of 

words 


*  The  elements  of  Rhetoric  fhould  always  be  taught 
in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  Grammar.  The  former 
would  make  the  latter  more  entertaining  ;  and,  by  fet- 
ting  the  various  parts  of  language  in  a  new  light,  would 
give  rife  to  new  energies  in  the  mind  of  the  ftudent, 
and  prepare  him  for  relilhing  the  beauties  and  practifing 
the  rules  of  good  writing  ;  thus  heightening  the  pleafure 
of  ftudy,  with  little  or  no  increafe  of  labour.  I  doubt 
not  but  Butler's  flippant  remark,  that  "  All  a  Rhetori- 
il  cian's  rules  Coniift  in  naming  of  his  tools,"  may  have 
brought  the  art  into  fome  difrepute.  But  though  this 
were  a  true  account,  (and  it  mull  be  a  poor  fyftem  of 
rhetoric  of  which  this  is  a  true  account),  the  art  might 
have  its  ufe  notwithftanding.  Nobody  thinks  the  time 
loft  to  a  young  feaman,  which  he  employs  in  acquaint- 
ing himfelf  with  the  names  and  ufes  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  a  fhip,  and  of  the  other  objects  that  demand  the  at- 
tention of  the  mariner  :  nor  is  the  botanift  idle,  while 
he  treafures  up  in  his  memory  the  various  tribes  of  ve- 
getables ;  nor  the  aftronomer,  while  ne  numbers  the  con- 
Itellations,  and  learns  to  call  them  by  their  names.  In 
every  art  there  are  terms,  which  muft  be  familiar  to  thofe 
who  would  \mderftand  it,  or  ipeak  intelligibly  about  it } 

and 
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words  from  the  idiomatical,  and  the  vulgar 
from  the  elegant ;  recollecting  occasionally  o- 
ther  words  and  phrafes  that  are  fynonymous, 
or  contrary,  or  of  different  though  fimilar 
Signification  ;  and  accounting  for  what  he 
fays,  either  from  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  or 
by  quoting  a  rule  of  art,  or  a  clamcal  autho- 
rity :  —  one  mud  be  fenfible,  that,  by  fuch 
an  exercife,  the  memory  is  likely  to  be  more 
improved  in  Strength  and  readinefs,  the  atten- 
tion better  fixed,  the  judgement  and  tafte 
more  fuccefsfully  exerted,  and  a  habit  of  re- 
flection and  fubtle  difcrimination  more  eafily 
acquired,  than  it  could  be  by  any  other  em- 
ployment equally  fuited  to  the  capacity  of 
childhood.  A  year  palled  in  this  Salutary 
exercife  will  be  found  to  cultivate  the  hu- 
man faculties  more  than  feven  fpent  in  prat- 
tling that  French  which  is  learned  by  rote  : 
nor  would  a  complete  courfe  of  Voltaire 
yield  half  fo  much  improvement  to  a  young 
mind,  as  a  few  books  of  a  good  Clamc  au- 


and  few  arts  are  more  complex  than  literary  compofition. 
Befides,  though  fome  of  the  tropes  and  figures  of  fpeech 
are  ealily  diitinguifhed,  others  require  a  more  difficult 
fcrutiny,  and  fome  knowledge  even  of  the  elementary 
arrangements  of  philofophy.  And  the  rules  for  applying 
the  elegancies  of  language,  being  founded  in  the  fcience 
of  human  nature,  muft  gradually  lead  the  young  rheto- 
rician to  attend  to  what  paries  in  his  own  mind  ;  which 
of  all  the  fcenes  of  human  obfervation  is  the  mod  im- 
portant, and  in  the  early  part  of  life  the  leaft  attended 
to. 

thor. 
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thor,  of  Livy,  Cicero,    or  Virgil,   ftudied  in 
i     this  accurate  manner. 

I  mean  not  to  decry  the  French  tongue, 
which  I  know  to  be  ufeful  to  all,  and  ne- 
ceiTary  to  many.  Far  lefs  would  I  infinuate 
any  thing  to  difcourage  the  fludy  of  our  own, 
which  I  think  the  fineft  in  the  world  ;  and 
which  to  a  member  of  the  Britifh  empire  is 
of  greater  importance  than  all  other  lan- 
guages. I  only  infill  on  the  expediency  of 
improving  young  minds  by  a  grammatical 
fludy  of  the  Claflic  tongues  ;  thefe  being  at 
once  more  regular  and  more  diverjifed  than 
any  of  the  modern,  and  therefore  better  ad- 
apted to  the  purpofe  of  exercifing  the  judge- 
merit  and  the  memory  of  the  fcholar.  And  I 
maintain,  that  every  language,  and  indeed 
every  thing,  that  is  taught  children,  fhould 
be  accurately  taught ;  being  of  opinion,  that 
the  mind  is  more  improved  by  a  little  accu- 
rate knowledge,  than  by  an  extenfive  finat- 
tering  ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  a 
young  man  to  be  mailer  of  Euclid  or  De- 
mofthenes,  than  to  have  a  whole  dictionary 
of  arts  and  fciences  by  heart.  When  he  has 
once  got  a  tafte  of  accuracy,  he  will  know 
the  value  and  the  method  of  it ;  and,  with 
a  view  to  the  fame  gratification,  will  habi- 
tually purfue  the  fame  method,  both  in  fci- 
ence,  and  in  the  general  conduct:  of  his  af- 
fairs :  —  whereas  a  habit  of  fuperficial  think- 
ing perverts  and  enervates  the  powers  of  the 
foul,  leaves  many  of  them  to  languifh  in  to- 
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tal  inactivity  ;  and  is  too  apt  to  make  a  man 
fickle  and  thoughtlefs,  unprincipled  and  dif- 
fipated  for  life. 

I  agree  with  RofTeau,  that  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation ihould  be,  to  teach  us  rather  hozv  to 
think,  than  nvhat  to  think  ;  rather  to  improve 
our  minds  £0  as  to  enable  us  to  think  for 
ourfelves,  than  to  load  the  memory  with  the 
thoughts  of  other  men.  Not  that  I  would 
difcommend  the  acquifition  of  good  princi- 
ples, and  juft  notions,  from  whatever  f'ource 
they  are  drawn  :  for  indeed  the  knowledge 
of  the  mod  ingenious  man  upon  earth  would 
be  very  fcanty,  if  it  were  all  to  be  derived 
from  himfelf.  Nay,  as  the  parent  muft  in 
many  cafes  direct  the  conduct  of  the  child, 
before  the  child  can  difcern  the  reafbns  of 
fuch  direction,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
fome  important  principles  of  religion  and 
morality  may  with  good  fuccefs  be  imprinted 
on  the  memory  of  children,  even  before  they 
can  perfectly  underftand  the  arguments  by 
which  they  may  be  proved,  or  the  words 
in  which  they  are  exprefled.  —  But  (till  it 
is  true,  that  a  mind  prepared  by  proper  dif- 
cipline  for  making  discoveries  of  its  own,  is 
in  a  much  higher  ilate  of  cultivation,  than 
that  of  a  mere  fcholar  who  knows  nothing 
but  what  he  has  been  taught.  The  latter 
refembles  a  granary,  which  may  indeed  be 
filled  with  corn,  but  can  yield  no  more  than 
it  has  received  ;  the  former  may  be  likened 
to  a  fruitful  field,  which  is  ever  in  a  condi- 
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tion  to  bring  riches  and  plenty,  and  mul- 
tiplies an  hundred  fold  every  grain  that  has 
been  committed  to  it.  Now  this  peculiar 
advantage  feems  to  attend  the  ftudy  of  the 
Garlic  authors,  that  it  not  only  ftores  the 
mind  with  ufeful  learning,  but  alfo  begets  a 
habit  of  attention,  and  wonderfully  improves 
both  the  memory  and  the  judgement. 

5.  That  the  grammatical  art  may  be  learn- 
ed as  perfedlly  from  an   Engliih   or  French, 
as  from  a  Greek  or  Latin  grammar,  no  per- 
fon  will  affirm,  who  attends  to  the  fubject, 
and  can  flate  the  comparifon.    Claffical  learn-r 
ing,     therefore,    is  necefTary  to  grammatical 
fkill.     And  that  the  knowledge  of  grammar 
tends  to  purify  and  preferve  language,  might 
be  proved,  if  a  proof  were  requifite,     from 
many  confiderations.       Every  tongue  is  in- 
correct, while  it  is  only  fpoken ;  becaufe  men 
never  ftudy  it  grammatically,    till   after  they 
have  begun   to  write  it,     or  compofe  in  it. 
And  when  brought  to  its  higheft  perfection, 
by  the  repeated  efforts,    and  accumulated  re- 
finements,   of  grammarians,  lexicographers, 
philofophers,  etymologifts,  and  of  authors  in 
general,    how    incorrectly  is    it  fpoken  and 
written  by   the  unlearned  !     How  eaflly  do 
vmgrammatical  phrafes,    the  effect  of  igno- 
rance and  affectation,     inlinuate   themfelves 
into    common    difcourfe,     and    thence    into 
writing  !    and  how  difficult  is  it  often  found, 
notwithstanding    all    the    remonftrances    of 
learned  men,    to  extirpate  thofe  phrafes  from 
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the  language,  or  prevail  with  the  public  to 
reform  them  !  Where  grammar  was  accu- 
rately ftudied,  language  has  always  been  ele- 
gant and  durable  :  witnefs  that  of  ancient 
Greece,  which,  though  it  underwent  confi- 
derable  alterations,  as  all  living  languages 
muft  do,  retained  its  purity  for  more  than  a 
thoufand  years.  As  grammar  is  neglected, 
barbarifm  muft  prevail.  And  therefore,  the 
ftudy  of  Greek  and  Latin,  being  necelfary 
to  the  perfection  of  the  grammatical  art, 
muft  alfo  be  neceflary  to  the  permanence  and 
purity  even  of  the  modern  tongues,  and, 
confequently,  to  the  prefervation  of  our  hi- 
flory,  poetry,  philofophy,  and  of  every  thing 

valuable  in  our  literature. Can  thofe  who 

wifh  well  to  learning  or  mankind  ever  feek 
to  depretiate  fo  important  a  ftudy  ?  Or  will 
it  be  faid,  that  the  knowledge  of  grammar  is 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  or  man  of  bufi- 
nefs,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  moft  pro- 
found ftatefmen,  the  ableft  orators,  the  moft 
elegant  writers,  and  the  greateft  men,  that 
ever  appeared  on  the  ftage  of  public  life,  of 
whom  I  lhall  only  mention  Julius  Cefar  and 
Cicero,  were  not  only  ftudious  of  grammar, 
but  moft  accurate  grammarians  *  ? 

6.  To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  the  dif- 
cipline  generally  eftablifhed  in  fchools  of 
learning  inures  the  youth   to  obedience  and 

*  Quintil.  Orat.  Inft.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.      See   alfo   Of  the 
origin  and  progrefs   of  language,  vol.  2.   p.  494. 
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fubordination ;  of  which  it  is  of  infinite  con^ 
fequence  to  their  moral  improvement,  as  well 
as  to  the   profperky    of  their   country,    that 

they  fhould  early  be  made  feniible. But 

is  not  this  difcipline  often  too  formal,  and 
too  rigorous  ?  And  if  fo,  does  it  not  tend 
to  deprefs  the  mind,  by  making  it  attentive 
to  trifles,  and  by  giving  an  air  of  fervility 
to  the  genius,  as  well  as  to  the  outward  be- 
haviour ?  Thefe  queftions  need  no  other  an- 
iwer,  than  the  bare  recital  of  a  fact,  which 
is  obvious  to  all  men  j  that  of  all  the  nations 
now  exiiting,  that  whofe  general  character 
partakes  the  leaft  of  hnicalnefs  or  fervility, 
and  which  has  difplayed  an  elevation  of  foul, 
and  a  fpirit  of  freedom,  that  is  without  ex- 
ample in  the  annals  of  mankind,  is  the  moil 
remarkable  for  flrictnefs  of  difcipline  in  its 
fchools  and  univerlities  ;  and  feems  now  to 
be  the  only  nation  upon  earth  that  enter- 
tains a  proper  fenfe  of  the  unfpeakable  va- 
lue of  Game  erudition. A  regard  to  or- 
der and  lawful  authority  is  as  favourable  to 
true  greatnefs  of  mind,  as  the  knowledge  of 
method  i&  to  true  genius. 

7.  Some  of  my  readers  will  pity,  and  fome 
probably  laugh  at  me,  for  what  I  am  going 
to  fay  in  behalf  of  a  practice,  which  is  now 
in  moll  countries  both  difufed  and  derided ; 
I  mean  that  of  obliging  the  ftudent  to  corn- 
pole  fome  of  his  exercifes  in  Latin  verfe. 
"  What !  (it  will  be  faid),  do  you,  in  op- 
4C  pofition  to  the  fentiments  of  antiquity  it- 
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felf,  and  of  all  wife  men  in  every  age,  i- 
"  magine,  that  a  talent   for  poetry  is  to  be 
"  communicated  by  rule,  or  acquired  by  ha- 
"  bit  ?     Or  if  it  could,    would   you  wifli  to 
"  fee  us   transformed  into  a  nation  of  ver- 
"  fifiers  ?      Poetry  may  have  its  ufe;    but  it 
"  will  neither  fill  our  warehoufes,   nor  ferti- 
"  life  our  foil,  neither  rig  our  fleet,  nor  re- 
gulate our  finances.     It  has  now  loft  the 
faculty  of  building  towns,  felling  timber, 
and  curing  broken  bones ;    and  I  think  it 
was  never  famous   for  replenifhing  either 
the  pocket,  or  the  belly.     No,  no,  Sir ;  a 
garret  in  Grubftreet,  however  honourable 
in  your  eyes,  is  not  the  ftation  to  which  I 
intend  to  breed  my  fon." 
Permit  me  to  afk  in  my  turn,  Whether  it 
is  in  order  to   make  them  authors  by  trade, 
or  for  what  other    purpofe  it  is,    that   boys 
have  the  talk  enjoined  them,    of  compofing 
themes    and   tranflations,     and    performing 
thofe  other  exercifes,  to  which  writing  is  ne- 
ceflary.      I   believe  it  will  be  allowed,  that 
habits  of  accurate  thinking,  and  of  fpeaking 
correctly  and  elegantly,  are  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental in  every  ftation  of  life.     Now  Cicero 
and  Quintilian,  and  many  other  authors,  af- 
firm, that  thele  habits   are  moft  effectually 
acquired   by  the   frequent  ufe  of  the  pen  * ; 

*  Cicero  de  Oat.  lib.  i.   §  150.   Edit.  Prouft.  Quintil. 
Inft.  Or.  lib.  10.  cap.  3. 
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not  in  extracting  common  places  from  books  % 
but  in  giving  permanence  and  regularity  to 
our  own  thoughts  exprefTed  in  our  own 
words.  The  themes  and  tranflations  per- 
formed by  boys  in  a  grammar-fchool  are  the 
beginnings  of  this  falutary  practice  ;  and  are  * 
known  to  have  a  happy  effect  in  forming  the 
judgement,  improving,  the  memory,  and 
quickening  the  invention,  of  the  young  flu- 
dent,  in  giving  him  a  command  of  words,  a 
correct  phrafeology,  and  a  habit  of  thinking 
with  accuracy  and  method. 

Now, 

*  To  enable  us  to  remember  what  we  read,  forrie  au- 
thors recommend  a  book  of  common-places,  wherein  we 
are  delired  to  write  down,  according  to  a  certain  artifi- 
cial order,  all  thofe  paffages  that  we  wiih  to  add  to  our 
ftock  of  learning.  But  other  authors,  of  equal  judge- 
ment in  thefe  matters,  have  blamed  this  practice  of  wri- 
ting out  quotations.  It  is  certain,  that  when  we  read 
with  a  view  to  fill  up  common-places,  we  are  apt  to  at- 
tend rather  to  particular  paffiiges,  than  to  the  fcope  and 
ipirit  of  the  whole  ;  and  that,  having  tranfcribed  the 
favourite  paragraph,  we  are  not  folicitous  to  remember 
it,  as  knowing  that  we  may  at  any  time  find  it  in  our 
common-place  book.  Befides,  life  is  fhort,  and  health 
precious  j  and  if  we  do  not  think  more  than  we  either 
write  or  read,  our  ftudies  will  avail  us  little.  But  this 
practice  of  continual  tranfcription  confumes  time,  and  im- 
pairs health,  and  yet  conveys  no  improvement  to  the 
mind,  becaufe  it  requires  no  thought,  and  exercifes  no 
faculty.  Moreover,  it  inclines  us  to  form  ourfelves  en- 
tirely upon  the  fentiments  of  other  men  ;  and  as  differ- 
ent authors  think  differently  on  many  points,  it  may  make 
us  change  our  opinions  fo  often,  that  at  laftwe  mall  come 

to  have   no  fixed  principle  at   all. And  yet,  on  the 

other  hand,  it  mult  be  allowed,  that  many  things  occur, 

both 
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Now,  as  the  defign  of  thcfe  exercifes  is  not 
to  make  men  profefled  profe- authors,  fo  nei- 
ther is  the  practice  of  verifying  intended  to 
make  them  poets.  I  do  not  wifh  the  numbers 
of  verifiers  to  multiply  ;  1  ihall,  if  you 
pleafe,  admit  the  old  maxim,  "  Poeta  nafci- 
"  tur,  non  fit;"  and  that  it  would  be  as  eafy 
to  foften  marble  into  pincufhions  as  to  com- 
municate the  art  of  poetry  to  one  who  wants 
the  genius  : 


■ Ego  nee  fludium  fine  divite  vena, 

Nee  rude  quid  poffit  video  ingenium. 

The  practice  in  queftion  may,  however,  in. 
my  judgement,  be  attended  with  fome  good 
effects. Firft,     though  we  have  for  ever 


both  in  reading  and  in  experience,  which  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  and  yet  cannot  be  preferred,  unJefs  com- 
mitted to  writing.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  bctt  to  follow  a 
middle  courfe ;  and,  when  we  regifter  facts  or  fenti- 
ments  that  occur  in  reading,  to  throw  afide  the  author 
from  whom  we  take  them,  and  do  it  in  our  own  words. 
In  this  way  writing  is  profitable,  becaufe  it  is  attended 
with  thought  and  recollection,  as  well  as  practice  in 
compoiition.  And  when  we  are  fo  much  matters  of  the 
fentiments  of  another  man  as  to  be  able  to  exprefs  them 
with  accuracy  in  our  own  words,  then  we  may  be  laid  to 
have  digefted  them,  and  made  them  our  own  ;  and  then 
it  is,  and  not  before,  that  our  underftandin'g  is  really 
improved  by  them.  If  we  chufe  to  preferve  a  fpecimen 
of  an  author's  fryle,  or  to  tranferi.be  any  of  his  thoughts 
in  his  own  words  on  account  of  fomething  that  pleafes 
in  the  expreflion,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  this,  provided 
we  do  not  employ  too  much,  time  in  it. 

loft 
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loft  the  true  pronunciation  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  yet  the  lefs  falfe  our  pronunciation 
is,  the  more  agreeable  and  intelligible  it  will 
probably  be.  Verification,  therefore,  confi- 
dered  as  an  exercife  for  exemplifying  and  fix- 
ing in  the  mind  the  rules  of  profody,  may  be 
allowed  to  have  its  ufe  in  correcting  the  pro- 
nunciation.   But,  fecondly,  it  has  a  fur- 
ther ufe,  in  heightening  the  charms  of  poe- 
tical compofition,  by  improving  our  fenfe  of 
poetical  harmony.  I  have  already  mentioned 
amufement  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  claflic 
learning.  Now  good  poetry  is  doubly  a- 
mufing  to  a  reader  who  has  ftudied  and 
practifed  veriification ;  as  the  fhapes  and  co- 
lours of  animal  and  vegetable  nature  feem 
doubly  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  a  painter.  "  I 
"  begin,"  fays  Pope,  fpeaking  of  his  profi- 
ciency in  drawing,  "  to  difcover  beauties 
*'  that  were  till  now  imperceptible  to  me. 
"  Every  corner  of  an  eye,  or  turn  of  a  nofe 
*'  or  ear,  the  fmallefl  degree  of  light  or  made 
"  on  a  cheek  or  in  a  dimple,  have  charms 
44  to  diffract  me  *."  For  the  fame  reafon, 
therefore,  that  I  would  recommend  drawing 
to  him  who  wifhes  to  acquire  a  true  tafte  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  I  mould  recommend 
a  little  practice  in  verifying  to  thofe  who 
would  be  thoroughly  fenfible  to  the  charm  of 
poetic  numbers. —  Thirdly,  this  practice  is 
itill   more  important,    as  it  gradually  fup- 

*  Pope's  Letters  to  Gay. 
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plies  the  ftudcnt  with  a  (lore  of  words  j 
thereby  facilitating  the  acquifition  of  the 
language  :  and  as  it  accuftoms  him  to  exert 
his  judgement  and  tafte,  as  well  as  memo- 
ry, in  the  choice  of  harmonious  and  ele- 
gant expreffions.  By  compofmg  in  prole,  he 
learns  to  think  and  fpeak  methodically  ;  and 
his  poetical  exercifes  under  a  proper  direction, 
will  make  the  ornaments  of  language  familiar 
to  him,  and  give  precifion  to  his  thoughts, 
and  a  vigorous  brevity  to  his  ftyle.  Thefe 
advantages  may,  I  pre  fume,  be  in  fome  de- 
gree attained,  though  his  verfes,  unaided  by 
genius,  fhould  never  rife  above  mediocrity  : 
if  the  mufes  are  propitious,  his  improvement 
will  be  proportionably  greater. 

But  is  not  this  exercile  too  difficult  ?  —  and 

does  it  not  take  up  too  much  time  ? Too 

much  time  it  ought  not  to  take  up ;  nor 
fhould  it  be  impofed  on  thofe  who  find  it 
too  difficult.  But  if  we  confult  experience, 
we  fhall  find,  that  boys  of  ordinary  talents 
are  capable  of  it,  and  that  it  never  has  on 
any  occafion  proved  detrimental  to  literature. 
I  know  feveral  learned  men  who  were  inured 
to  it  in  their  youth ;  but  I  never  heard  them 
complain  of  its  unprofitablenefs  or  difficul- 
ty :  and  I  cannot  think,  that  Grotius  or  Bu- 
chanan, Milton  or  Addifon,  Browne  or 
Gray  *    had  ever  any  reafon   to  lament,    as 


*  [See  next  pJge.} 
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loft,  the  hours  they  employed  in  this  exercife. 
It  is  generally  true,  that  genius  displays  itfelf 
to  the  befl  advantage  in  its  native  tongue. 
Yet  is  it  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  talent  of 
writing  Latin  verfe  were  a  little  more  culti- 
vated among  us  ;  for  it  has  often  proved  the 
means  of  extending  the  reputation  of  our  au- 
thors, and  'confequently  of  adding  fomething 
to  the  literary  glories, of  Great  Britain.  Boi- 
leau  is  faid  not  to  have  known  that  there 
were  any  good  poets  in  England,  till  Addi- 
fon  made  him  a  prefent  of  the  Muf<s  Angli- 
cans. Many  of  the  fined  performances  of 
Pope,  Dryden,  and  Milton,  have  appeared 
not  ungracefully  in  a  Roman  drefs.  And 
thofe  foreigners  muft  entertain  a  high  opi- 
nion of  our  Paftoral  poetry,  who  have  feen 
the  Latin  tranflations  of  Vincent  Bourne, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  ballads  of  Tweedfide> 
William  and  Margaret  ^  and  Rowe's  Defpairing 
bej.de  a  clear  ftream ;  of  which  it  is  no  com- 
pliment to  fay,  that  in  fweetnefs  of  numbers, 

\_See  the  reference-mark  in  the  preceding  page.~} 

*  Ifaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Efq;  author  of  feveral  ex- 
cellent poems,  particularly  one  in  Latin,  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  foul ;  of  which  Mrs  Carter  juftly  fays,  that  it 
does  honour  to  our  country. Mr  Gray  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  author  of  the  fineft  odes,  and  of  the  fineft 
moral  elegy  in  the  world,  wrote  many  elegant  Latin 
poems  in  his  youth,  with  lb  me  of  which  Mr  Mafon  has 
lately  obliged  the  public.  The  Latin  poems  of  Grotius 
and  Buchanan,  Milton  and  Addifon,  have  long  been  u- 
niverfally  known  and  admired. 

and 
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and  elegant  expreilion,  they  are  at  leaft  equal 
to  the  originals,  and  fcarce  inferior  to  any 
thins:  in  Ovid  or  Tibulhis. 

Enough,  I  hope,  has  been  fiid  to  evince 
the  utility  of  that  mode  of  difcipline  which 
for  the  mod  part  is,  and  always,  in  my  opi- 
nion, ought  to  be,  eftablifhed  in  grammar- 
fchools.  If  the  reader  admit  the  truth  of 
thefe  remarks,  he  will  be  fatisfied,  that  "  the 
"  fludyofthe  clailic  authors  does  not  ne- 
"  ceffarily  oblige  the  ftudent  to  employ  too 
"  much  time  in  the  acquiiition  of  words  :  " 
for  that  by  means  of  thofe  words  the  mind 
may  be  ftored  with  valuable  knowledge ;  and 
that  the  acquiiition  of  them,  prudently  con- 
dueled,  becomes  to  young  perfbns  one  of  the 
bed  inflruments  of  intellectual  proficiencv, 
which  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  human  fociety  it 
is  pomble  to  imagine.  — s^i 

II.  I  need  not  fpend  much  time  in  refu- 
ting the  fecond  objection,  "  That  thefe  lan- 
"  guages,  when  acquired,  are  not  worth  the 
u  labour."  There  never  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  tafte,  who  would  not  deny  the  facK 
Thofe  perfons  are  moil  delighted  with  the 
ancient  writers,  who  underrtand  them  befl ; 
and  none  affect  to  defpife  them,  but  they 
who  are  ignorant  of  their  value. Whe- 
ther the  pleafure  and  profit  ariiing  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Garlic  tongues  is  fufScient 
to  repay  the  toil  of  acquiring  them,  is  a  point 
which  thofe  only  who  have  made  the  acqui- 
iition are  entitled  to  determine.  And  they* 
3  U  2  we 
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we  are  fure,  will  determine  in  the  affirma- 
tive.    The  adsmi^fer  qrf<  Homer  and  Demofthe- 
nes,  Virgil  and  Cicero,  Xenophon  and  Cefar, 
Herodotus  and   Lt>c?y,towill ucdll   us,    that  he 
would  ■■mk  for  z&yitxfafMetdtLmi  give  up  his 
fkill  in  a  th&  ilarrgusigfc  #|bth©fe larathors.     Eve- 
ry man  of  learhin^Wifl^esi,oihiat  Ms  fon  may- 
be learned-/  and'  that iQ!0t .ifofrgfltach   from  a 
view  to  pecuniary  advantage,  as  from  a  de- 
iire  to  have  him  fupplied  with*  the  means  of 
ufeful  inflruction  and  liberal  amufement.     It 
is  true,    that   habit  will   make  us    fond  of 
trifling   purfbits,    and  miftake  imaginary  for 
real  excellence.      The   being  accuftomed   to 
that   kind   of    ftudy,    and   perhaps  alfo  the 
pride,  or  the  vanity,  or  limply  the  confciouf- 
nefs,  of  being  learned,   may  account  for  part 
of  the  pleafure  that  attends  the  perufal  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writings*.       But  fure  it  is 
but  a  fmall  part  which  may  be  thus  account- 
ed for.    The  Greeks  were'more  paftionate  ad- 
mirers of  Homer  and'  Demofthenes,  and  the 
Romans  of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  than  we  J    and 
yet  were  not  under  the*  neceflity  of  employ- 
ing fo  much  time  in    the  ftudy  of  thefe  au- 
thors, nor,  confequently,  fo  liable  to  contract 
a  liking  from  long   acquaintance,  or   to  be 
proud  of  an  accomplishment  which  was  com- 
mon to  them  with  all  their  countrymen. 

The  knowledge  of  the   claffics  is   the  bed 
foundation  to    the   ftudy  of    Law,    Phyfic, 
Theology,  Rhetoric,  Agriculture,  and  other 
honourable  arts  and  fciences.     In  polite  na- 
tions, 
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tions,  and  in  companies  where  the  rational 
character  is  held  in  any  elleem,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  regarded  as  a  recommendatory  ta- 
lent. As  a  fource  of  recreation,  for  filling 
up  the  intervals  of  leifure,  its  importance 
has  been  acknowledged  by  many  names  of 
the  highett  authority.  And  furely  the  Mufes 
are  more  elegant,  more  inltructivc,  and  more 
plealing  companions,  than  dogs,  horfes,  gam- 
blers, or  fots  :  and  in  attending  to  the  wif- 
dom  of  former  ages,  we  may  reafonably  be 
thought  to  pafs  our  time  to  better  purpofe, 
than  in  hearing  or  helping  about  the  cen- 
fures,  calumnies,  and  other  follies,  of  the  pre- 
fent. 

III.  It  has  been  faid,  that  "  fchool-learn- 
*'  ing  has  a  tendency  to  encumber  the  ge- 
"  nius,  and,  confequently,  to  weaken  ra- 
;V  ther  than  improve  the  mind."  Here  opens 
another  field  for  declamation.  Who  has  not 
heard  the  learned  formality  of  Ben  Johnibn 
oppofed  to  Shakefpeare's  "  native  wood-notes 
"  wild ;"  and  inferences  made  from  the  com- 
parifon,  very  much  to  the  difcredit,  not  of 
the  learned  poet  only,  but  of  learning  itfelf  ? 
Milton,  too,  is  thought  by  fome  to  have 
pofTefTed  a  fuperfluity  of  erudition,  as  well 
as  to  have  been  too  oftentatious  in  difplav- 
ing  it.  And  the  ancients  are  fuppoied  to 
have  derived  great  benefit  from  their  not  be- 
ing obliged,  as  we  are,  to  fludy  a  number  of 
languages. 

It  is  true,  a  man  may  be  fo  intemperate  in 

reading, 
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reading,  as  to  hurt   both   his   body  and   his 
mind.      They  who  always  read,    and  never 
think,     become    pedants    and   changelings. 
And  thofe  who  employ  the  bed  part  of  their 
time  in  learning  languages,  are  rarely  found 
to  make  proficiency  in   art  or  fcience.      To 
gain  a  perfect  knowledge  even  of  one  tongue, 
is  a   work  of  much   labour ;    though  fome 
men  have    fuch   a  talent  this  way  as  to  ac- 
quire,   with  moderate  application,  a  compe- 
tent fkill  in  feveral.     Milton,  before  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  had  compofed  verfes  in  La- 
tin, Italian,  and  Greek>  as  well  as  in  Englifh. 
But  the  generality  of  minds  are  not  equal  to 
this ;    nor  is  it  neceflary    they  mould.     One 
may  be  very  fenfible  of  the  beauties  of  a  fo- 
reign tongue,-  and  may  read  it  with  eafe  and 
pleafure,  who  can  neither  fpeak  it,  nor  com- 
pofe  in  it.      And,    except  where  the  genius 
has  a  facility  in  acquiring  them,  and  a  flrong 
bias  to  that  ibrt  of fhidy,  1  would  not  recom- 
mend it   to   a  young   man  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  many  languages.      For,  furely,  to 
be  able  to  exprefs   the   fame   thought  in  the 
dialog*! as  of  ten  different  nations,  is  not  the 
end   for  which  man  was  fent  into  the  world. 
The  prefent  objection,  as  well   as  the  for- 
mer,   is  founded  on  what  every  man  of  let- 
ters would  call  a  miftake  of  fact.     No  perfon 
who  underflands   Greek   and  Latin  will  ever 
admit,    that  thefe   languages   can  be  an  in- 
cumbrance to   the  mind.      And   perhaps   it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove,  even  by  a  fingle 

inftance, 
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inftance,  that  genius  was  ever  hurt  by  learn- 
ing. Ben  Johnfort's  misfortune  was,  not 
that  he  knew  too  much,  but  that  he  could 
not  make  a  proper  ufe  of  his  knowledge ;  a 
misfortune,  which  arofe  rather  from  a  defect 
of  genius  or  tafte,  than  from  a  fuperabun- 
dance  of  erudition.  With  the  fame  genius, 
and  lefs  learning,  he  would  probably  have 
made  a  worfe  figure. — ■ — His  play  of  Cati- 
line is  an  ill-digefted  collection  of  facts  and 
paffages  from  Salluft.  Was  it  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin  that  prevented  his 
making  a  better  choice  ?  To  comprehend 
every  thing  the  hiftorian  has  recorded  of  that 
incendiary,  it  is  not  requifite  that  one  fhould 
be  a  great  fcholar.  By  looking  into  Rofe's 
tranflation,  any  man  who  underftands  Eng- 
lifh  may  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole 
narrative  in  half  a  day.  It  was  Johnfon's 
want  of  tafte,  that  made  him  transfer  from 
the  hiftory  to  the  play  fonie  paffages  and 
facts  that  fuit  not  the  genius  of  dramatic 
writing :  it  was  want  of  tafte,  that  made 
him  difpofe  his  materials  according  to  the  hi- 
ftorical  arrangement  ;  which,  howuiff  fa- 
vourable to  calm  information,  is  not  calcu- 
lated for  working  thofe  effects  on  the  paffions 
and, fancy,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  tragedy  to 
produce.  It  was  the  fame  want  of  tafte,  that 
made  him,  out  of  a  rigid  attachment  to  hi- 
ftorical  truth,  lengthen  his  piece  with  fuper- 
numerary  events  inconfiftent  with  the  unity 
of  defign,    and  not  fubfervient  to  the  cata- 

ftrophe ; 
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ftrophe  ;  and  it  was  doubtlefs  owing  to  want 
of  invention,  that  lie  confined  himfelf  fo 
ftrictly  to  the  letter  of  the  ftory.  Had  he  re- 
collected the  advice  of  Horace,  (of  which  he 
could  not  be  ignorant,  as  he  tranflated  the 
whole  poem  into  Englifli  verfe),  he  muft  have 
avoided  fome  of  thefe  faults  : 

Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit,  u 
Non  circa  vilem  patummque  moraberis  orbem, 
Nee  verb  urn  verbo  curabis  reddere,  fidus 
Interpres  ;  nee  defilies  imitator  in  arclum, 
Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetat,    aut  operis 
lex  *. 

A  little  more  learning,  therefore,  or  rather  a 
more  feaibnable  application  of  what  he  had, 
would  have  been  of  great  ufe  to  the  author 
on  this  occalion.  —- —  Shakefpeare's  play  of 
Julius  Cefar  is  founded  on  Plutarch's  life  of 
Brutus.  The  poet  has  adopted  many  of  the 
incidents  and  fpeeches  recorded  by  the  hi- 
ftorian,  whom  he  had  read  in  Sir  Thomas 
North's  tranflation.  But  great  judgement 
appears  in  the  choice  of  pafiages.  Thofe  e- 
vents  and  fentiments  that  either  are  affecting 
in  themfelves,  or  contribute  to  the  difplay 
of  human  characters  and  pamons,  he  has  ad- 
opted ;  what  feemed  unfuitable  to  the  drama 
is  omitted.  By  reading  Plutarch  and  So- 
phocles   in  the  original,    together  with  the 

*  Ar.  Poet.  verf.  135.       See  Dr  Kurd's  elegant  com- 
mentary and  notes. 

2  Poetics 
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Poetics  of  Ariftotle  and  Horace's  epiflle  to  the 
Pifoes,  Shakefpeare  might  have  made  this  tra- 
gedy better;  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  fuch 
a  preparation,  had  the  poet  been  capable  of 
it,  could  have  been  the  caufe  of  his  making 
it  worfe.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  in- 
itance  of  Shakefpeare  may  have  induced  fome 
perfons  to  think  unfavourably  of  the  influ- 
ence of  learning  upon  genius  ;  but  a  con- 
clufion  fo  important  mould  never  be  inferred 
from  one  inftance,  efpecially  when  that  is  al- 
lowed to  be  extraordinary,  and  almoft  fuper- 
natural.  From  the  phenomena  of  fo  tran- 
fcendent  a  genius,  we  muft  not  judge  of  hu- 
man nature  in  general ;  no  more  than  we  are 
to  take  the  rules  of  Britifh  agriculture  from 
what  is  practifed  in  the  Summer  lflands.  — 
Nor  let  it  be  any  objection  to  the  utility  of 
claffic  learning,  that  we  often  meet  with  men 
of  excellent  parts,  whofe  faculties  were  never 
improved,  either  by  the  doctrine  or  by  the 
difcipline  of  the  fchools.  A  practice  which, 
is  not  indifpenfably  necefTary,  may  yet  be 
highly  ufeful.  We  have  heard  of  merchants, 
who  could  hardly  write  or  read,  fuperintend- 
ing  an  extenfive  commerce,  and  acquiring 
great  wealth  and  efteem  by  the  moil  honour- 
able means  :  yet  who  will  fay,  that  Writing 
and  Reading  are  not  ufeful  to  the  mer- 
chant ?  There  have  been  men  eminent  both 
for  genius  and  for  virtue,  who  in  the  begin- 
ning of  life  were  almoil  totally  neglected  : 
yet  who  will  fay,  that  the  care  of  parents, 
Vol,  II.  1  X  and 
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and  early  habits  of  virtue  and  reflection,  are 
not  of  infinite  importance  to  the  human 
mind  ? 

Milton  was  one  of  the  mod  learned  men 
this  nation  ever  produced.  But  his  great 
learning  neither  impaired  his  judgement,  nor 
checked  his  imagination.  A  richer  vein  of 
invention,  as  well  as  a  more  correct  tafte, 
appears  in  the  Paradife  Loft,  written  when 
he  was  near  fixty  years  of  age,  than  in  any 
of  his  earlier  performances.  Paradife  Re- 
gained, and  Samfon  Agoniftes,  which  were 
his  laft  works,  are  not  fo  full  of  imagery, 
nor  admit  fo  much  fancy,  as  many  of  his  o- 
ther  pieces ;  but  they  difcover  a  confummate 
judgement;     and  little  is   wanting  to  make 

each  of  them  perfect  in  its  kind. :  I  am 

not  offended  at  that  profufion  of  learning 
which  here  and  there  appears  in  the  Paradife 
Loft.  It  gives  a  claffical  air  to  the  poem  :  it 
refrefhes  the  mind  with  new  ideas  ;  and  there 
is  fomething,  in  the  very  found  of  the  names 
of  places  and  perfons  whom  he  celebrates, 
that  is  wonderfully  pleafing  to  the  ear.  Ad- 
mit all  this  to  be  no  better  than  pedantic  fu- 
perflmty;  yet  will  it  not  follow,  that  Mil- 
ton's learning  did  him  any  harm  upon  the 
whole,  provided  it  appear  to  have  improved 
him  in  matters  of  higher  importance.  And 
that  it  did  fo,  is  undeniable.  This  poet  is 
not  more  eminent  for  ftrength  and  fublimitv 
of  genius,  than  for  the  art  of  his  compofi- 
don  j    which  he   owed  partly  to  a  fine  tafle 

in 
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in  harmony,  and  partly  to  his  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  ancients.  The  ftyle  of  his  num- 
bers has  not  often  been  imitated  with  fuc- 
cefs.  It  is  not  merely  the  want  of  rhyme, 
nor  the  diverfified  position  of  paufes,  nor  the 
drawing  out  of  the  CqiiCc  from  one  line  to 
another;  far  lefs  is  it  the  mixture  of  anti- 
quated words  and  ftrange  idioms,  that  con- 
ititutes  the  charm  of  Milton's  verification ; 
though  many  of  his  imitators,  when  they 
copy  him  in  thefe  or  in  fome  of  thefe  re- 
flects, think  they  have  acquitted  themfelves 
very  well.  But  one  mud  ftudy  the  bell  Claf- 
fic  authors  with  as  much  critical  fkill  as  Mil- 
ton did,  before  one  can  pretend  to  rival  him 
in  the  art  of  ,  harmonious  writing.  For,  af- 
ter all  the  rules  that  can  be  given,  there  is 
fomething  in  this  art,  which  cannot  be  ac- 
quired but  by  a  careful  ftudy  of  the  ancient 
mafters,  particularly  Homer,  Demoflhenes, 
Plato,  Cicero,  and  Virgil;  every  one  of  whom, 
or  at  leaft  the  two  fir  ft  and  the  laft,  it  would 
be  eafy  to   prove,     that  Milton  has  imitated, 

in  the  conftrudlion  of  his   numbers. In 

a  word,  we  have  good  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  Milton's  genius,  inftead  of  being  over- 
loaded or  encumbered,  was  greatly  impro- 
ved, enriched,  and  refined,  by  his  learning. 
At  leaft  we  are  fure  this  was  his  own  opi- 
nion. Never  was  there  a  more  indefatigable 
ftudent.  And  from  the  fuperabundancc  of 
ClafTic  allufions  to  be  met  with  in  every  page 
of  his  poetry,    we  may  guefs  how  highly  he 

3X2  valued 
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valued  the   literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  how  frequently  he  meditated  upon  it. 

Spenfer  was  learned  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
as  well  as  in  Italian.  But  either  the  fafhion 
of  the  times,  or  fome  deficiency  in  his  own 
tafle,  inclined  him  to  prefer  the  modern  to 
the  ancient  models.  His  genius  was  com- 
prehenfive  and  fublime,  his  ftyle  copious, 
his  fenfe  of  harmony  delicate  :  and  nothing 
feems  to  have  been  wanting  to  make  "him  a 
poet  of  the  higheft  rank,  but  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  claflic  authors. 
We  may  at  leaft  venture  to  fay,  that  if  he 
had  been  a  little  more  converfant  in  thefe, 
he  would  not,  in  his  Shepherd's  Calendar, 
have  debafed  the  tendernefs  of  pafloral  with 
the  impure  mixture  of  theological  difputa- 
tion;  nor  would  he  have  been  fo  intoxicated 
with  the  fplendid  faults  of  the  Orlando  Fu- 
riofo,  as  to  coriftrudt  his  Fairy  Queen  on  that 
Gothic  model,  rather  than  according  to  the 
plan  which  Homer  invented,  and  which  "Vir- 
gil and  Taflo  (who  were  alfo  favourites  with 
our  author)  had  fo  happily  imitated.  It  is 
faid  to  be  on  account  of  the  purity  of  his 
ftyle,  and  the  variety  of  his  invention,  and 
not  for  any  thing  admirable  in  his  plan,  that 
the  Italians  in  general  prefer  Arioflo  to  Taf- 
fo  *  :  —  and  indeed  we  can  hardly  conceive, 

how 

*  The  Academicians  delta  Crufca  published  criticifms  on 
Taflb's   Giernfalemme    Liberata  j    but  thofe  related  chiefly 
to  the  language,  and  were  founded  in  too  rigorous  a  par- 
tiality 
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how  a  tale  fo  complex  and  fo  abfurd,  To  he- 
terogeneous in  its  parts,  and  fo  extravagant 
as  a  whole,  fhould  be  more  efteemed  than  a 
fimple,  probable,  perfpicuous,  and  intereiling 
fable.  Yet  Spenfer  gave  the  preference  to  the 
former ;  a  fact  fo  extraordinary,  confidering 
his  abilities  in  other  refpects,  that  we  cannot 
account  for  it,  without  fuppoiing  it  to  have 
been  partly  the  effect  of  a  bias  contracted  by 
long  acquaintance.  And  if  fo,  have  we  not 
reafon  to  think,  that  if  he  had  been  but  e- 
qually  converfant  with  better  patterns,  his 
tafte  would  have  acquired  a  different  and  bet- 
ter direction  ? 

Dryden's  knowledge  of  foreign  and  an- 
cient languages  did  not  prevent  his  being  a 
perfect  mailer  of  his  own.  No  author  ever 
had  a  more  exquifite  fenfe  of  the  energy  and 
beauty  of  Englifh  words  ;  though  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  his  averfion  to  words  of  fo- 
reign original,  and  his  defire  on  all  occafions 
to  do  honour  to  his  mother-tongue,  betrays 
him  frequently  into  mean  phrafes  and  vulgar 
idioms.  His  unhappy  circumflances,  or  ra- 
ther perhaps  the  falhion  of  his  age,  alike  mi- 

tiallty  for  the  Florentine  dialect  But  c<  the  magni.fi- 
<f  cence  of  Tafib's  numbers  and  diction,  together  with 
"  his  great  conformity  to  Epic  rules,  will  for  ever  over- 
**  balance  Ariofto's  fuperior  gracefulnefs  and  rapidity 
"  of  expreflion,  and  greater  fertility  of  invention.  The 
"  Jerufalem  will  always  be  the  more  finking,  and  the  Or- 
?{  lando  the  more  pleafing  of  the  two  poems." 

Baretti  on  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 

friendly 
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friendly  to  good  morals  and  good  writing, 
did  not  permit  him  to  avail  himfelf  of  his 
great  learning  fo  much  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  author  of  Polymetis  has  pro- 
ved him  guilty  of  many  miftakes  in  regard 
to  the  ancient  mythology  :  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  allowed,  by  all  his  impartial  readers, 
that  a  little  more  learning,  or  fomething  of 
a  more  claffical  tafte,  would  have  been  of  great 
life  to  him,  as  it  was  to  his  illuftrious  imi- 
tator. 

I  know  not  whether  any  nation  ever  pro- 
duced a  more  fingular  genius  than  Cowley. 
He  abounds  in  tender  thoughts,  beautiful 
lines,  and  emphatical  expremons.  His  wit 
is  inexhauflible,  and  his  learning  extenfive; 
but  his  tafte  is  generally  barbarous,  and 
feems  to  have  been  formed  upon  fuch  models 
as  Donne,  Martial,  and  the  worfl  parts  of 
Ovid  :  nor  is  it  pomble  to  read  his  longer 
poems  with  pleafure,  while  we  retain  any  re- 
lifh  for  the  iimplicity  of  ancient  compofition. 
If  this  author's  ideas  had  been  fewer,  his 
conceits  would  have  been  lefs  frequent ;  fo 
that  in  one  refpect  learning  may  be  faid  to 
have  hurt  his  genius.  Yet  it  does  not  appear, 
that  his  Greek  and  Latin  did  him  any  harm; 
for  his  imitations  of  Anacreon  are  almofl  the 
only  parts  of  him  that  are  now  remembered 
or  read.  His  Davideis,  and  his  tranflations 
of  Pindar,  are  deftitute  of  harmony,  fimpli- 
city,  and  every  other  Clailical  grace.  Had 
his  inclinations  led  him  to  a  frequent  perufal 

•      of 
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of  the  mod  elegant  authors  of  antiquity,  his 
poems  would  certainly  have  been  the  better 
for  it. 

It  was  never  faid,  nor  thought,  that  Swift, 
Pope,  or  Addifon  *,  impaired  their  genius  by 
too  clofe  an  application  to  Latin  and  Greek. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  afcribe  to 
their  knowledge  of  thefe  tongues,  that  clafli- 
cal  purity  of  flyle  by  which  their  writings 
are  diftinguifhed.  All  our  mofl  eminent  phi- 
lofophers  and  divines,  Bacon,  Newton,  Cud- 

*  "  Mr  Addifon  employed  his  firft  years  in  the  ftudy 
fi  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  writers;  whole  language 
"  and  manner  he  caught  at  that  time  of  life,  as  ftrongly 
"  as  other  young  people  gain  a  French  accent,  or  a  gen- 
'*  teel  air.  An  early  acquaintance  with  the  Claffics  is 
"  what  may  be  called  the  good-breeding  of  poetry,  as 
'•  it  gives  a  certain  gracefulnefs  which  never  forfakes  a 
"  mind  that  contracted  it  in  youth,  but  is  feldom  or  ne- 
f(  ver  hit  by  thofe  who  would  learn  it  too  late.  He  full 
•'  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  Latin  fompofitions,  pu- 
"  bliflied  in  the  Mafce  Anglican^  \  and  was  admired  as 
"  one  of  the  belt  authors  fince  the  Auguftan  age,  in  the 
*'  two  Univerlities,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  be- 
"  fore  he  was  talked  of  as  a  poet  in  town.  There  is  not 
•'  perhaps  any  harder  talk  than  to  tame  the  natural  wild- 
"  nefs  of  wit,  and  to  civilize  the  fancy.  The  generality 
"  of  our  old  Englifh  poets  abound  in  forced  conceits  and 
"  affected  phrafes  •,  and  even  thofe  who  are  faid  to  come 
'■'  the  neareft  to  exaftnefs  are  but  too  often  fond  of  un- 
'*  natural  beauties,  and  aim  at  fomething  better  than  per- 
*'  feftion.  If  Mr  Addilbn's  example  and  precepts  be  the 
"  occafion,  that  there  now  begins  to  be  a  great  demand 
"  for  correctnefs,  we  may  juftly  attribute  it  to  his  be- 
"  ing  firft  fafhioned  by  the  ancient  models,  and  familia- 
i(  rized  to  propriety  of  thought,  and  chaftity  of  ftyle." 
Ticket's  Account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Addifon, 

worth, 
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•, 

worth,  Hooker,  Taylor,  Atterbury,  Stilling- 
fleet,  were  profoundly  fkilled  in  ancient  lite- 
rature. And  every  rational  admirer  of  Mr 
Locke  will  acknowledge,  that  if  his  learning 
had  been  equal  to  his  good  fenfe  and  manly 
fpirit,  his  works  would  have  been  ftill  more 
creditable  to  himfelf,  and  more  ufeful  to 
mankind. 

In  writings  of  wit  and  humour,  one  would 
be  apt  to  think,  that  there  is  no  great  occa- 
fion  for  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  ;  it  being 
the  author's  ciiief  aim  and  bufinefs,  to  ac- 
commodate himfelf  to  the  manners  of  the 
prefent'time.  And  if  ftudy  be  detrimental 
to  any  faculty  of  the  mind,  we  might  fufpecl:, 
that  a  playful  imagination,  the  parent  of  wit 
and  humour,  would  be  moft  likely  to  fufFer 
by  it.  Yet  the  hiftory  of  our  firfl-rate  ge- 
niufes  in  this  way  (Shakefpeare  always  ex- 
cepted) is  a  proof  of  the  contrary.  There  is 
more  learning,  as  v»Tell  as  more  wit,  in  Hu- 
dibras,  than  in  any  book  of  the  fame  fize 
now  extant.  In  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  the  Tat- 
ler,  and  the  Spectator,  the  Memoirs  of  Mar- 
tinus  Scriblerus,  and  in  many  parts  of  Field- 
ing, we  difcover  at  once  a  brilliant  wit  and 
copious  erudition. 

I  have  confined  thefe  brief  remarks  to  Eng- 
lilh  writers.  But  the  fame  thing  might  be 
proved  by  examples  from  every  literary  na- 
tion of  modern,  and  even  of  ancient  Europe. 
For  we  muft  not  fuppofe,  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  becaufe  they  did  not  fludy 
2  many 
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many  languages,  were  illiterate  men.  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil  were  ikilled  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  their  time.  The  men  of  letters  in 
thofe  days  were  capable  of  more  intenfe  ap- 
plication, and  had  a  greater  thirft  of  know- 
ledge, than  the  generality  of  the  moderns; 
and  would  often,  in  defiance  of  poverty,  fa- 
tigue, and  danger,  travel  into  diltant  lands, 
and  vifit  famous  places  and  perfons,  to  qua- 
lify themfelves  for  inftructing  mankind. 
And,  however  learned  we  may  be  in  modern 
writings,  our  curiofity  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
raifed  in  regard  to  the  ancient,  when  we  con- 
lider,  that  the  greater  part  of  thefe  were  the 
work,  and  contain  the  thoughts  of  men,  who 
had  themfelves  been  engaged  in  the  moft  e- 
ventful  fcenes  of  active  life ;  while  moft  mo- 
dern books  contain  only  the  notions  of  fpe- 
c ulative  writers,  who  know  but  the  theory 
of  buiinefs,  and  that  but  imperfectly,  and 
whole  determinations  upon  the  principles  of 
great  affairs,  and  the  feelings  and  fentiments 
peculiar  to  active  life,  are  little  better  than 
conjecture. '  ;  '  At  any  rate,  may  we  not 
affirm,  that  "  without  the  aid  of  ancient 
"  learning,  genius  cannot  hope  to  rife  to 
"  thofe  h6nour£  to  which  it  is  entitled,  nor 
"  to  reach  that  perfection  to  which  it  natu- 
"  rally  afpires  '?"  The  exceptions  are  fo  few, 
and  fo  lingular,  that  it  is  unneceilary  to  infill 
upon  them. 

Were  we  to  conlider  this  matter  abftractly,, 
we   mould   be   led    to  the   fame  concluiion. 

Vol,  II.  3  Y  For 
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For  what   is  the  effect  of  learning  -upon  a 
found  mind  ?     Is  it  not  to  enlarge  our  flock 
of  ideas  ;    to  afcertain  and  correct  our  expe- 
rimental knowledge ;  to  give  us  habits  of  at- 
tention, recollection,    and  obfervation  ;    and 
help  us  to  methodife  our  thoughts,  whether 
acquired  or  natural,  as  well  as  to  exprefs  them 
with  perfpicuity  and  elegance  ?     This  may 
give  a  direction  to  our  inventive  powers,  but 
furely  cannot  weaken  them.     The  very  worft 
effect  that  Clamcal   learning  can  produce  on 
the  intelligent  mind,    is,    that  it  may  fome- 
times    transform   an  original  genius  into  an 
imitator.     Yet  this  happens  not  often  ;    and 
when  it  -does  happen,  we  ought  not  perhaps 
to  complain.     Ingenious  imitations   may  be 
as  delightful,  and  as  ufeful,  as  original  com- 
pofitions.     One  would  not  exchange  Virgil's 
Georgic   for  twenty  fuch  poems  as  Hefiod's 
Works  and  Days,    nor  Pope's  Eloifa  for  all  the 
Epiftles  of  Ovid.      The  fixth  book  of  the  E- 
neid,   though  an  imitation  of  the  eleventh  of 
the  Odyfley,  is  incomparably  more  fublime ; 
and  the  night-adventure  of  Diomede  and  U- 
lyfles,  excellent  as  it  is,  muft  be  allowed   to 
be  inferior  to  the  epifode  of  Nifus  and  Eury- 
alus.     Several  cantos  might  be  mentioned  of 
the  Fairy  ^ueen,    the    prefervation  of  which 
would  not   compenfate  the  lofs  of  The  Cajile 
of  Indolence  :    and  notwithstanding  the  merit 
of  Cervantes,  1  believe  there  are  few  Critics  in 
Great   Britain,    who  do  not   think  in  their 
hearts,  that  Fielding  has  outdone  his  mailer. 

While 
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While  the  literary  world  can  boaft  of  fuch 
imitators  as  Virgil  and  Taffo,  Boileau  and 
Pope,  it  has  no  great  reafon  to  lament  the 
fcarcity  of  original  writers. 

IV.  The  fourth  and  laft  objection  to  the 
ftudy  of  Latin  and  Greek,  "  That  the  Claffic 
"  authors  contain  defcriptions  and  doc- 
"  trines,  that  tend  to  feduce  the  underftand- 
"  ing,  and  corrupt  the  heart,"  —  is  unhap- 
pily founded  in  truth.  And  indeed,  in  mod 
languages  there  are  too  many  books  liable  to 
this  cenfure.  And,  though  a  melancholy 
truth,  it  is  however  true,  that  a  young  man, 
in  his  clofet,  and  at  a  diflance  from  bad  ex- 
ample, if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  a 
certain  track  of  fludy  which  at  prefent  is  not 
unfafhionable,  may  debafe  his  understand- 
ing, corrupt  his  heart,  and  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  almoft  every  depravation  incident 
to  human  nature.  But  to  effect  this,  the 
knowledge  of  modern  tongues  is  alone  fuffi- 
cient.  Immoral  and  impious  writing  is  one 
of  thofe  arts  in  which  the  moderns  are  con- 
fefTedly  fuperior  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  what  remains  of 
their  works,  that  any  of  the  old  philofophers 
ever  went  fo  far  as  fome  of  the  modern,  in 
recommending  irreligion  and  immorality. 
The  Pagan  theology  is  too  abfurd  to  leiTen 
our  reverence  for  the  Gofpel ;  but  fome  of 
our  philofophers,  as  we  are  pleafed  to  call 
them,  have  been  labouring  hard,  and  I  fear 
not  without  fuccefs,  to  make  mankind  re- 
3  Y  1  nounce 
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ncmnce  all  regard  for   religions   truth,    both 
natural  and   revealed.      Jupiter   and  his  kin- 
dred gods  may  pafs  for  machines  in  an  an- 
cient Epic  poem  ;    but  in  a  modern  one  they 
would  be   ridiculous,  .even  in  that  capacity: 
a  proof,    that  in    fpite    of   the  enchanting 
ftrains  wherein   their  atchievements   are  ce- 
lebrated, they  have  loft  all  credit  and  confi- 
deration  in  the  world,    and  that   the  idola- 
trous   fables    of    clafhcal    poetry    can   never 
more  do  any  harm,     From  the  fcepticifm  of 
Pyrrho,  and  the  Atheifm  of  Epicurus,  what 
danger   is  now  to  be    apprehended  !      The 
language  of  Empiricus,    and  the    poetry  of 
Lucretius,  may  claim  attention;  but  the  rea- 
fonings  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  too 
childiib.  to  fubvert  any  found  principle,  or 
corrupt   any  good  heart ; ,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  been  forgotten  or  defpifed  long  ago, 
if  fome  worthy  authors  of  thefe  latter  times 
had  not  taken  pains   to  revive    and   recom- 
mend them.      The  parts  of  ancient  fcience 
that  are,  and  always  have  been,  fludied  moft, 
are  the  Peripatetic  and  Stoical  fyflems  ;    and 
thefe  may    undoubtedly  be  read,    not  only 
without  danger,  but  even  with  great   benefit 
both  to  the  heart  and  to  the  underftanding. 
The  fined  treatifes  of  Pagan  morality  are 
indeed  im perfect  ;    but  their  authors  are  en- 
titled  to  honour,  for  a  good  intention,   and 
for  having  dene   their  belt.       Error  in   that 
.fcience.  as  v.  ell  as  in  theology,  though  in  us 
.the   eilect  ot  prej  .  .   . .:  and  pride,  was  gene- 
rally 
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rally  in  them  the  effect  of  ignorance  :  and 
thofe  of  them,  whofe  names  are  moll  re- 
nowned, and  whofe  doctrines  are  beft  un- 
derftood,  as  Socrates,  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  Se- 
neca, Epictetus,  and  Antoninus,  have  pro- 
bably done,  and  ftill  may  do,  fervice  to  man- 
kind, by  the  importance  of  their  precepts, 
by  their  amiable  pictures  of  particular  vir- 
tues, and  by  the  pathetic  admonitions  and 
appolite  examples  and  reafonings  wherewith 
their  morality  is  enforced.  Love  to  their 
country ;  the  parental,  filial,  and  conjugal 
charities ;  resignation  to  the  Divine  will ;  fu- 
periority  to  the  evils  of  life,  and  to  the  gifts 
of  fortune ;  the  laws  of  juftice,  the  rights 
of  human  nature  ;  the  dignity  of  tempe- 
rance, the  bafenefs  of  fenfuality,  the  proper 
direction  of  fortitude,  and  a  generous,  can- 
did, and  friendly  behaviour,  are  enjoined  in 
their  writings  with  a  warmth  of  expremon, 
and  force  of  argument,  which  a  Chriflian 
moralifl  might  be  proud  to  imitate.  —  In  a 
word,  I  think  it  may  be  affirmed  with  confi- 
dence, that  the  knowledge  of  ancient  philo- 
fophy  and  hiftory  mufl  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  human  mind,  but  can- 
not now  corrupt  the  heart  or  underftanding 
of  any  perfon  who  is  a  friend  to  truth  and 
virtue. 

But  what  have  you  to  fay  in  vindication 
of  the  indecency  of  the  ancient  poets,  of  A- 
riflophanes,  Catullus,  Ovid,   Martial,  Petro- 
nius,  and  even  of  Perfius,  Juvenal,  and  Ho- 
race ? 
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race  ?    Truly,  not  a  word.     I  abandon  every 
thing  of  that  fort,    whether   modern  or  an- 
cient, to  the  utmoft  vengeance  of  Satire  and 
Criticifm  ;    and  mould  rejoice   to   hear,  that 
from  the  monuments  of  human  wit  all  in- 
decency were   expunged   for  ever.      Nor   is 
there  any    circumftance  that    could    attend 
fiich  a  purification,  that  would  make  me  re- 
gret it.    The  immoral  paffages  in  mofl  of  the 
authors   now   mentioned    are  but  few,    and 
have   neither  elegance  nor  harmony   to  re- 
commend  them  to   any  but   profligates  :  — 
fo  ftrict  is  the  connection  between  virtue  and 
good   tafte  ;     and  fo  true  it  is,   that  want  of 
decency  will  always  in  one  degree   or  other 
betray  want  of  fenfe.     Horace,  Ferfius,  Mar- 
tial, Catullus,  and  Ovid  himfelf,  might  give 
up  all  their  immoralities,  without  loling  any 
of  their  wit :  —  and  as  to  Ariftophanes  and 
Petronius,  I  have  never  been  able  to  difcover 
any  thing  in  either,  that  might  not  be  con- 
figned  to   eternal  oblivion,  without  the  leaft 
detriment  to  literature.     The  latter,  notwith- 
flanding  the  name  which  he  has,  I  know  not 
how,  acquired,  is  in   every  refpecl  (with  the 
referve   of  a    few  tolerable   verfes  fcattered 
through  his  book)    a    vile  writer ;    his  ftyle 
harm  and  affected  ;    and  his  argument  fuch 
as   can  excite  no  emotion,  in  any  mind  not 
utterly  depraved,    but  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence.    The  wit  and  humour  of  the  Athenian 
poet  are  now  become   almoft   invifible,    and 
feem  never  to  have  been  verv  confpicuous. 

The 
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The  reception  he  met  with   in  his   own   time 
was  probably  owing   to  the  licentioufnefs  of 
his  manners,  and  the  virulence  of  his  defa- 
mation,  (qualities  which   have  given  a  tem- 
porary name  to  more  bad   poets  than  one)  ; 
and   for  his   reputation  in  latter  times,    as  a 
claflic   author,  he  muff  have  been  indebted, 
not  to  the  poignancy  of  his  wit,  or  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  humour,    nor  to   his   powers   of 
invention  and  arrangement,    nor  to  any  na- 
tural difplay  of  human  manners  to  be  found 
in  him,  (for  of  all  this  merit  he  feems  to  be 
deftitute),    but  folely  to   the  antiquity  of  his 
language.     In  proof  of  one   part  of  this  re- 
mark, it  may  be  obferved,  that   Plato  in  his 
Sympoftum  defcribes  him  as  a  glutton,  drunk- 
ard, and  profligate  :    and  to  evince  the  pro- 
bability of  another  part  of  it,    I  need   only 
mention  the  exceflive  labour  and  zeal  where- 
with   commentators  have   illuilrated  certain 
Greek  and  Latin  performances,  which  if  they 
had    been   written  in  our  days  would  never 
have  been  read,  and  which   cannot  boafl  of 
any  excellence,    either    in   the  fentiment    or 
compoiition. 

But  do  you  really  think,  that  fuch  mutila- 
tions of  the  old  poets,  as  you  feem  to  pro- 
pofe,  can  ever  take  place  ?  Do  you  think, 
that  the  united  authority  of  all  the  potentates 
on  earth  could  annihilate,  or  coniign  to  ob- 
livion, thofe  exceptionable  paflages  ?  —  I  do 
not:  but  1  think  that  thofe  pafjges  mould 
never  be  explained,  nor  put  in  the  hands  of 

children. 
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children.  And  fure,  it  is  not  necefTary  that 
they  fhould.  In  fome  late  editions  of  Horace, 
the  impurities  are  omitted,  and  not  fo  much 
left  as  a  line  of  afterifks,  to  raife  a  boy's  cu- 
rioiity.  By  the  attention  of  parents  and 
teachers,  might  not  all  the  poets  ufually  read 
in  fchools  be  printed  in  the  fame  manner  ? 
Might  not  children  be  informed,  that,  in 
order  to  become  learned,  it  is  necerTary  to 
read,  not  every  Greek  and  Latin  book,  but 
thofe  books  only  that  mav  mend  the  heart, 
improve  the  tafle,  and  enlarge  the  under- 
flanding  ?  Might  they  not  be  made  fenlible 
of  the  importance  of  Bacon's  aphorifm, 
"  That  fome  books  are  to  be  tailed,  others 
"to  be  fwallowed,  and  fome  few  to  be 
"  chewed  and  digefted  ?"  —  that  is,  as  the 
Noble  author  explains  it,  •  That  fome  are  to 
"  be  read  only  in  parts  ;  others  to  be  read, 
"  but  not  curioufly  ;  and  fome  few  to  be 
"  read  wholly  with  diligence  and  attention  ?" 
—  a  rule,  which,  if  duly  attended  to,  would 
greatly  promote  the  advancement  of  true 
learning,  and  the  pleafure  and  profit  of  the 
fludent.  Might  not  a  young  man  be  taught 
to  fet  a  proper  value  on  good  compolitions, 
and  to  entertain  fuch  contempt  for  the  bad, 
as  would  fecure  him  againfl  their  influence  ? 
All  this  I  cannot  but  think  practicable,  if 
thofe  who  fuperintend  education  would  ftudy 
to  advance  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  fcholar  ;  and  if  teach- 
ers, tranflators,  and  commentators,  would 
2  confider, 
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confider,  that  to  explain  dulnefs  is  foolifh, 
and  to  illuftrate  obfcenity  criminal.  And  if 
all  this  were  praclifed,  we  mould  have  no 
reafon  to  complain,  of  claflical  erudition, 
that  it  has  any  tendency  to  feduce  the  un- 
derftanding,  or  inflame  the  palTions.  In 
fact,  its  inflammatory  and  feductive  quali- 
ties would  never  have  been  alarming,  if 
commentators  had  thought  more,  and  writ- 
ten lefs.  But  they  were  unhappily  too  will- 
to  value  any  thing  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
old  words.  To  have  told  them,  that  it  is 
eflential  to  all  good  writing  to  improve  as 
"well  as  inform,  and  to  regulate  the  affections 
as  well  as  amufe  the  fancy  and  enrich  the 
memory  ;  that  wicked  books  can  pleafe  none 
but  worthlefs  men,  who  have  no  right  to  be 
pleafed,  and  that  their  authors  inftead  of 
praife  deferve  punifhment ;  —  would  have 
been  to  addrefs  them  in  a  flyle,  which  with 
all  their  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary they  could  not  have  underflood  *. 

Still 


*  It  mud  move  the  indignation  of  every  perfon  who 
is  not  an  arrant  bookworm,  or  abandoned  debauchee, 
to  obferve  how  induftrioufly  Johannes  Doufa,  and  o- 
thers  of  jthat  phlegmatic  brotherhood,  have  expounded 
the  indecencies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  dragged  into 
light  thofe  abominations  that  ought  to  have  remained  in 
utter  darknefs  for  ever.  —  Monf.  Nodot,  a  critic  of  the 
laft  century,  on  occalion  of  having  recovered,  as  he  pre- 
tends, a  part  of  an  ancient  manufcript,  writes  to  Monf. 
Charpentier,  Direcleur  de  l'academie  Fran^oife,  in  the 
following  terms.     "  J'  ai  fait,  Monlieur,  ime  dscouverta 

Vol.  II.  3  Z  ms- 
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Still  I  fliall  be  told,  that  this  fcheme,  tho' 
practicable,  is  too  difficult  to  permit  the  hope 
of  its  being  ever  put  in  execution.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  fo.  And  what  then  ?  Becaufe 
paiTages  that  convey  improper  ideas  may  be 
found  in  fouie  ancient  writings,  fliall  we  de- 
prive young  people  of  all  the  inftruclion  and 
pleafure  that  attends  a  regular  courfe  of  clafli- 
cal  fludy  ?  Becaufe  Horace  wrote  fome  paul- 
try  lines,  and  Ovid  fome  worthlefs  poems, 
mud  Virgil,  and  Livy,  and  Cicero,  and  Plu- 
tarch, and  Homer,  be  consigned  to  oblivion  ? 
I  do  not  here  fpeak  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  nor  of  the  vafl  dif- 
proportion  there  is  between  what  is  good  in 
them,  and  what  is  bad.  In  every  thing  hu- 
man there  is  a  mixture  of  evil :    but  are  we 


tres-avantageufe  a  Tempire  des  lettres :  et  pour  ne  pas 
tenir  vctre  efprit  en  fufpens,  plein  de  la  joye  que  je  relTens 
moi-meme,  je  vous  dirai  avec  precipitation,  que  j'ai  entre 

mes  ma'ns  ce  qui  manquoit  de -.     Vous  pouvez 

eroire,    Moniieur,    ii  aimant  cet   auteur  au   point  que  je 

fais Sec.     Vous  appercevrez,    Moniieur,    dans    cet 

ouvrage   des   beautes  qui  vous  charmeront. Je  vous 

prie  d'annoncer  cette  decouverte  a  vos  illuftres  Academi- 
ciens  ;  elle  merite  bien,  qu'  iis  la  fcjachent  des  premiers. 
Je  fuis  ravi  que  la  fortune  fe  ibit  fervie  de  moi,  pour 
rendre  a  la  pciterite  un  ouvrage  ft  precieux,"  Sec.  If  the 
loft  Decades  of  Livy  had  been  recovered,  this  zealous 
Frenchman  could  hardly  have  exprelFed  himfelf  with 
more  enthuliaim.  What  then  will  the  reader  think  when 
he  is  told,  that  this  wonderful  acceftion  to  literature,  was- 
no  other  than  Petronius  Arbiter  ,  an  author,  whom  it  is 
impoffible  to  read  without  intenfe  difguft,  and  whom,  if 
he  be  ancient,  (which  is  not  certain),  I  icruple  not  to  call 
a  difgrace  to  antiquity  ? 

for 


f 
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for  that  reafon  to  throw  off  all  concern  abou 
human  things  ?  Mud  we  let  our  harvefts 
on  fire,  or  leave  them  to  perifh,  becaufe  a 
few  tares  have  fprung  up  with  the  corn  ? 
Becaufe  opprerlioii  will  fometimes  take  place 
where-ever  there  is  fubordination,  and  luxu- 
ry where-ever  there  is  fecurity,  are  we  there- 
fore to  renounce  all  government  ?  —  or  (hall 
we,  according  to  the  advice  of  certain  fa- 
mous projectors,  run  naked  to  the  woods, 
and  there  encounter  every  hardfhip  and  bru- 
tality of  favage  life,  in  order  to  efcape  from 
the  tooth- ach  and  rheumatifm  ?  If  we  re- 
ject every  ufeful  inftitution  that  may  pomblv 
be  attended  with  inconvenience,  we  mull  re- 
ject all  bodily  exercife,  and  all  bodily  reft,  all 
arts  and  fciences,  all  law,  commerce,  and  fo- 
ciety. 

If  the  prefent  objection  prove  any  thing 
decifive  againft  ancient  literature,  it  will 
prove  a  great  deal  more  againft  the  modern. 
Of  clafTical  indecency  compared  with  that  of 
latter  times,  I  do  not  think  fo  favourably  as 
did  a  certain  critic,  who  likened  the  former 
to  the  nakednefs  of  a  child,  and  the  latter  to 
that  of  a  proltitute ;  I  think  there  is  too 
much  of  the  lafl  character  in  both  :  but 
that  the  modern  mufes  partake  of  it  more 
than  the  ancient,  is  undeniable.  I  do  not 
care  to  prove  what  I  fay,  by  a  detail  of  par- 
ticulars ;  and  am  forry  to  add,  that  the  point 
is  too  plain  to  require  proof.  And  if  i'oy 
may  not  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  belt 
3  Z  2  ancient 
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ancient  authors,  as  teachers  of  wifdom,  and 
models  of  g6od  tafte,  be  highly  ufeful  as  a 
prefervative  from  the  fophiflries  and  immo- 
ralities that  difgrace  fome  of  our  fafhion- 
able  moderns  ?  If  a  true  tafte  for  Claffic 
learning  fhall  ever  become  general,  the  de- 
mand for  licentious  plays,  poems,  and  no- 
vels, will  abate  in  proportion;  for  it  is  to 
the  more  illiterate  readers  that  this  fort  of 
trafh  is  moft  acceptable.  Study,  fo  ignomi- 
nious and  fo  debafing,  fo  unworthy  of  a 
fcholar  and  of  a  man,  fo  repugnant  to  good 
tafte  and  good  manners,  will  hardly  engage 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  can  relifh  the  ori- 
ginal magnificence  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  De- 
mofthenes  and  Cicero. 

A  book  is  of  fome  value,  if  it  yield  harm- 
lefs  amufement ;  it  is  ftill  more  valuable,  if 
it  communicate  inftruction  ;  but  if  it  an- 
fwer  both  purpofes,  it  is  truly  a  matter  of 
importance  to  mankind.  That  many  of  the 
clamc  authors  pofTefTed  the  art  of  blending 
fweetnefs  with  utility,  has  been  the  opinion 
of  all  men  without  exception,  who  had  lenfe 
and  learning  fufficient  to  qualify  them  to  be 
judges.  —  Is  hiftory  inftructive  and  enter- 
taming  ■?  We  have  from  thefe  authors  a  de- 
tail of  the  moft  important  events  unfolded  in 
the  moft  interefting  manner.  Without  the 
hiftories  they  have  left  us,  we  fhould  have 
been  both  ignorant  of  their  affairs,  and  un- 
fkilled  in  the  art  of  recording  our  own  : 
for  I  think  it  is  allowed,  that  the  bell  mo- 
dern 
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dern  hiftories  arc  thofe   which   in   form  are 
mod  funilar  to  the  ancient  models.  —  Is  phi- 
lofophy    a   fburcc   of  improvement  and   de- 
light ?     The  Greeks  and  Romans  have  given 
us,  I  mall  not  fay  the  moll  uieful,  but  1  will 
fay  the  fundamental,  part  of  human  fcience ; 
have  led  us  into  a  train   of  thinking,  which 
of  ourfclves   we  fhould  not  fo  foon  have  ta- 
ken to  ;     and  have   fit   before   us   an  endlefs 
multitude  of  examples  and  inferences,  which, 
though  not   exempt  from  error,   do  however 
fuggeft  the    proper  methods   of  obfervation 
and  profitable  inquiry.     Let  thofe,  who  un- 
dervalue   the    difcoveries  of  antiquity,    only 
think,    what  our  condition  at  this   day  mull 
have  been,    if,  in  the   ages   of  darknefs  that 
followed  the  deftruction  of  the   Roman   em- 
pire, all   the   literary  monuments   of  Greece 
and  Italy  had  periihed. — Again,  is  there  any 
thing  productive  of  utility   and  pleafure,  in 
the  fictions  of  poetry,  and   in  the  charms  of 
harmonious  compolition  ?     Surely,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  ;    nor  will   they,    who   have  any 
knowledge   of  the  hiftory  of  learning,  hefi- 
tate  to  affirm,     that   the    modern   Europeans 
are   almoft  wholly  indebted  for  the  beauty  of 
their  writings    both   in    profe   and  verie,    to 
thofe  models  of  elegance  that  firil  appeared 
in  Greece,  and  have  iince  been  admired  and 
imitated  all  over  the  weftern   world.     It  is  a 
ftriking  fact,    that  while  in   other   parts    of 
the  earth  there   prevails  a  form  of  language, 
fo  difguifed  by  figures,    and  fo  darkened    by 

incoherence, 
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incoherence,  as  to  be  quite  unfuitable  to  phi- 
lofophy,  and  even  in  poetry  tirefome,  _the 
Europeans  ihould  have  been  fo  long  in  pof- 
feffion  of  a  flyle,  in  which  harmony,  per- 
fpicuity,  fiinplicity,  and  elegance,  are  fo  hap- 
pily united.  That  the  Romans  ^and  modern 
Europeans  had  it  from  the  Greeks,  is  well 
known  ;  but  whence  thofe  fathers  of  litera- 
ture derived  it,  is  not  fo  apparent,  and  would 
furnifh  matter  for  too  long  a  digrefEon,  if  we 
were  here  to  inquire.  —  In  a  word,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  are  our  mailers  in  all 
polite  literature  ;  a  confideration,  which  of 
itfelf  ought  to  infpire  reverence  for  their  wri- 
tings  and  genius. 

Good  translations  are  very  ufeful;  but  the 
be  ft  of  them  will  not  render  the  Rudy  of 
the  original  authors  either  unnecefTary  or  un- 
profitable. This  might  be  proved  by  many 
arguments. 

All  living  languages  are  liable  to  change. 
The  Greek  and  Latin,  though  compofed  of 
more  durable  materials  than  ours,  were  fub- 
ject  to  perpetual  viciffitude,  till  they  ceafed 
to  be  fpoken.  The  former  is  with  reafon 
believed  to  have  been  more  ftationary  than 
any  other  ;  and  indeed  a  very  particular  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  preservation  of  it : 
yet  between  openfer  and  Pope,  Hooker  and 
Sherlock,  Raleigh  and  Smollet,  a  difference 
of  dialect  is  not  more  perceptible,  than  be- 
tween Homer  and  Apollonius,  Xenophon 
and  Plutarch,    Ariflotle  and  Antoninus.     In 

the 
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the  Roman  authors  the  change  of  language  is 
ftill  more  remarkable.  How  different,  in 
this  refpecl,  is  Ennius  from  Virgil,  Lucilius 
from  Horace,  Cato  from  Columella,  and  even 
Catullus  from  Ovid  !  The  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  though  ftudied  by  every  Ro- 
man of  condition,  were  not  perfectly  under- 
ftood  even  by  antiquarians,  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  when  they  were  not  quite  four  hun- 
dred years  old.  Cicero  himielf,  as  well  as 
Lucretius,  made  feveral  improvements  in  the 
Latin  tongue  ;  Virgil  introduced  fome  new 
words  ;  and  Horace  afferts  his  right  to  the 
fame  privilege  ;  and  from  his  remarks  upon 
it  *,  appears  to  have  confidered  the  immu- 
tability of  living  language  as  an  impoffible 
thing.  It  were  vain  then  to  flatter  ourfelvcs 
with  the  hope  of  permanency  to  any  of  the 
modern  tongues  of  Europe  ;  which,  being 
more  ungrammatical  than  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  are  expofed  to  more  dangerous,  be- 
caufe  lefs  difcernible  innovations.  Our  want 
of  tenfes  and  cafes  makes  a  multitude  of  au- 
xiliary words  neceffary ;  and  to  thefe  the  un- 
learned are  not  attentive,  becaufe  they  look 
upon  them  as  the  leaft  important  parts  of 
language  ;  and  hence  they  come  to  be  omit- 
ted or  mifapplied  in  converfation,  and  after- 
wards in  writing.  Befides,  the  fpirit  of  com- 
merce, manufacture,  and  naval  enterprife,  fo 
honourable  to  modern  Europe,   and  to  Great 

*  Hor.  Ar.  Poet,  verf,  46. — 72.. 
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Britain  in  particular,  and  the  free  circulation 
of  arts,  fcie.ices,  and  opinions,  owing  in  part 
to  the  ufe  of  printing,  and  to  our  improve- 
ments in  navigation,  cannot  fail  to  render 
the  modern  tongues,  and  efpecially  the  Eng- 
lifh,  more  variable  than  the  Greek  or  Latin. 
Much  indeed  has  been  done  of  late  to  afcer- 
tain  and  fix  the  Englifh  tongue.  Johnfon's 
Dictionary  is  a  moil  important,  and,  con- 
sidered as  the  work  of  one  man,  a  moft 
wonderful  performance.  It  does  honour  to 
England,  and  to  human  genius  ;  and  proves, 
that  there  is  ftill  left  among  us  a  force  of 
mind  equal  to  that  which  formerly  difiin- 
guifhed  a  Stephanus  or  a  Varro.  Its  influ- 
ence in  diffufing  the  knowledge  of  the  Ian- 
guage,  and  retarding  its  decline,  is  already 
obfervable  : 

Si  Pergama  dextra 
Dcfendi  pofient,  etiam  hac  defenfa  hiiffent. 

And  yet,  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  and 
fince  this  great  work  was  publifhed,  a  mul- 
titude of  new  words  have  found  their  way 
into  the  Englifh  tongue,  and,  though  both 
unauthorifed  and  unneceffary,  feem  likely  to 
remain  in  it. 

In  this  fluctuating  flate  of  the  modern 
languages,  and  of  our  own  in  particular, 
what  could  we  expect  from  translations,  if 
the  ftudv  of  Greek  and  Latin  were  to  be  dif- 
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antiquity  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  the  o- 
riginals  deftroyed,  or,  which  is  nearly  the 
fame  thing,  neglecfed.  That  Englifh  grows 
obfolete  in  one  century  ;  and,  in  two,  that 
tranflation  muft  be  retranflated.  If  there 
were  faults  in  the  firft,  and  I  never  heard  of 
a  faultlefs  tranflation,  they  muft  be  multi- 
plied tenfold  in  the  fecond.  So  that,  within 
a  few  centuries,  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that 
all  the  old  authors  would  be  either  loft,  or 
fo  mangled  as  to  be  hardly  worth  preler- 
ving.  —  A  fyftem  of  Geometry,  one  would 
think,  muft  lofe  lefs  in  a  tolerable  tranflation, 
than  any  other  fcience.  Political  ideas  are 
fomewhat  variable  ;  moral  notions  are  am- 
biguous in  their  names  at  leaft,  if  not  in 
themfelves  ;  the  abftrufer  fciences  fpeak  a 
language  ftill  more  indefinite  :  but  ideas  of 
number  and  quantity  muft  for  ever  remain 
diftincl.  And  yet  fome  late  authors  have 
thrown  light  upon  Geometry,  by  reviving 
the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  geometricians.  Let 
any  man  read  a  tranflation  of  Cicero  and  Li- 
vy,  and  then  ftudy  the  author  in  his  own 
tongue  ;  and  he  fhall  find  himfelf  not  only 
more  delighted  with  the  manner,  but  alio 
more  fully  inftrucled  in  the  matter. 

Beauty  of  ftyle,  and  harmony  of  verfe, 
would  decay  at  the  firft  tranflation,  and  at 
the  fecond  or  third  be  quite  loft.  It  is  not 
polfible  for  one  who  is  ignorant  of  Latin  to 
have  any  adequate  notion  of  Virgil  ;  the 
choice  of  his  words,    and  the  modulation  of 
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another,  which  will  fcarce  be  denied,  it  is 
furely  worth  while  to  preferre  a  ftandard  of 
that  which  if  befl.  This  cannot  be  done, 
but  by  preferring  the  original  authors  ;  and 
they  cannot  be  laid  to  be  prefer  ted,  unlet* 
they  be  (bodied  and  underlbxxL  TranilatioriS 
are  Eke  portraits.  They  may  gi  re  fixne  idea 
of  the  lineaments  and  colour,  but  the  file 
and  the  motion  they  cam: 
often,  inftead  of  exhibiting  the  air  of  the 
original,  rhey  prefent  us  with  that  only  which 
is  moft  agreeable  to  the  tafie  of  the  painter, 
Abolifh  the  originals,  and  you  will  fooo  fee 
the  copies  degenera- 

There  are  in  Fngtand   two  rxcrllenf  ftyks 

del  in  the  one ;  Dry  den  and  Pope  in  the  o- 
ther.  Milton  farmed  himtHf  on  the  an- 
cients, and  on  the  modern  Italians  who  imi- 
tate their  anceftors  of  old  Rome.      Dryden 
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tern,  particularly  Boileau,  who  followed  the 
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for  our  ftandard,  we  do  nothing  more  than 
copy  after  a  copy.  If  we  reject  both,  and  let 
i:  :  ■_:  :r:~ir.i-  -;—  — ;:tr  ::  :  :^_:  :_!:. ;-. 
our  ihcceA  will  probably  be  no  better,  than 
that  of  the  pnyiltas  whom  GulliTer  Tinted 
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